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WXL,  hombres,  or  gents — suit 
yourselves — I  wish  you  could 
of  tuned  in  on  the  beautiful 
sock  in  the  whiskers  that  Hair- 
Oil  Harrigan  and  his  little  playmate,  viz., 
Cowboy  Cassidy,  presented  for  our  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  land  of  the  Golden  West. 
S|)eaking  of  cactus,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  “golden”  to  them  grifters  if  they  had 
cashed  in,  but  we  happened  to  get  an  even 
break  and,  since  luck  is  a  matter  of  luck, 
what’s  the  use  of  kicking? 

In  case  my  face  ain’t  familiar,  as  Demp¬ 
sey  remark^  after  the  Tunney  pasting. 
I’m  Doc  McKeezick,  and  the  portfolio  I 


held  at  the  time  of  this  annoyance  was  un- 
tasty  and  tiresome.  To  make  a  clean  breast 
of  matters,  I  was  managing  the  side-show 
with  Ike  Sullh’ans’  Wild  West  Rodeo  and 
Freak  Hippodrome,  which  was  plowing 
through  .Arizona  when  this  contribution  to 
assault  and  battery  took  place.  If  I  may 
keep  you  awake  for  a  few  minutes,  please 
adjust  the  headphones  and  I'll  broadcast 
the  flop  of  the  century. 

We  was  playing  a  stand  at  Massacre 
Center  when  Hair-Oil  Harrigan  shuflM 
into  view.  Previous  to  that  we  had  showed 
to  one  bloomer  after  the  other,  not  that  I 
didn't  haw  as  good  a  line-up  of  quack 
attractions  as  ever  played  the  sticks.  For 
instance.  I  had  Baby  Vampo.  Fattest  Girl 
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on  Earth;  Skeletino,  the  Human  Hair-Pin; 
Frank  Lentini,  the  Three-Legged  Boy — 
one  of  the  best  attractions  in  the  game — 
and  about  six  other  high  dass  exhibits. 
But  things  didn’t  seem  to  click,  and  busi¬ 
ness  was  so  bad  that  01^  Man  Sullivan 
looked  as  disgusted  as  a  jockey  watching 
a  merry-go-round. 

Well,  as  the  oil-drillers  remark,  me  and 
Side-Trap  Simpkins  are  roosting  on  the 
bally-stand  when  Hair-Oil  ambles  up, 
escorted  by  the  saddest  looking  beezark  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  fooling,  compared  to 
him  the  late  Mons.  Dante  wouldst  look 
like  Gloria  Swanson!  I  hadn’t  had  the 
displeasure  of  seeing  Hair-Oil  for  about 
two  years;  in  fact,  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  was  plenty  busy,  and  so  was  the  sheriff 
cha.sing  him.  Hair-Oil’s  trick  in  life  was 
anything  from  selling  ’scopes  on  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York  to  high-pitching 
through  the  land,  peddling  Chief  Wrinkle- 
Pans’  Diamond  ^ir  Elixir,  guaranteed  to 
cure  mumps,  measles,  whaling  cough, 
diphtheria,  gout,  bunions,  tonsQIitis,  kidney 
trouble,  water-on-the-brain,  dandruff,  or 
what  have  you? 

Greetings  over,  Hair-Oil  gets  down  to 
business. 

“Doc,”  he  saj^,  “I  ask  you  to  take  a 
slant  at  this  merry  lad  th^  I  have  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  hills  back  yonder.  I  found 
him  secretary-ing  a  Sock  of  sheep,  and  I 
couldst  tell  t^t  he  was  losing  heavy  money 
at  the  game.  1  told  him  about  Sullivans’ 
Wild  West  Rodeo  and  Freak  Hippodrome 
playing  down  here  and  promised  to  get 
him  a  berth  with  the  kid-show.” 

“I  don’t  need  a  janitor,”  I  says. 

“Your  thinking  is  all  moist,”  he  retorts. 
“Does  this  guy  look  like  a  janitor?” 

“He  ain’t  a  giraffe,  is  he?”  demands 
Side-Trap,  the  best  inside  lecturer  under 
canvas. 

“Extingiiish  the  cluck  wit  and  humor,” 
snarls  Hair-Oil.  “This — ” 

“By  the  way,”  I  cuts  in,  “what  has  be¬ 
fell  you  and  the  hair-hoisting  grift?” 

“Not  so  loud,”  he  cautions,  looking 
around.  “I  have  given  that  up  for  the 
nonce.  You  see.  Doc,  I  had  a  dumb-gong 
partner,  and  he  carelessly  got  cockeyed 
stewed  one  day  and  mixes  up  the  wrong 
ingredients.  You  knmv  that  I  never  used 
aii>dhing  more  expensive  than  ten  parts  of 
co^  oil  to  ninety  parts  water,  but  what 
d’yer  suppose  that  proper  clown  does? 


Wdl,  sir,  he  gets  balled  up  on  the  kegs 
and,  instead  of  using  the  coat  oil,  the  sap 
pours  in  a  load  of  the  choice  honey  that  I 
been  toting  around  for  my  personal  pan¬ 
cakes;  so  after  I  had  sold  a  flock  of  the 
goo  in  Rio  Demise,  Wyoming,  I  made  the 
slight  error  of  sticking  around  the  burg 
for  a  extra  day.  Not  so  good!  The  lads 
who  innocently  invested  in  that  famous 
hair-hoister  awoke  next  morning  to  find 
their  nuts  stuck  to  the  pillows,  and  as  soon 
as  they  broke  loose  they  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  location.  By  the  time  I  stop 
running  I’m  at  least  two  counties  ahead 
of  my  partner,  and  that’s  how  I  happened 
to  discover  Cowboy  Cassidy.  Look  ’im 
over,  kid!” 

I  take  an  eagle’s-eye  view  of  nature’s  gift 
to  manhood,  and  he  sums  up  like  this: 
six-foot-six  high,  a  half-foot  wide,  and  a 
face  as  sad-looking  as  arsenic  on  oysters. 

‘,‘Well,”  I  says,  “what  is  this  guy?” 

“A  good  bet  for  the  kid-show,”  con¬ 
fesses  Hair-Oil.  “Listen,  my  children,  and 
you  shall  hear  just  how  we  put  it  over. 
First,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  boy’s 
sober  pan,  which  you  might  have  noted 
before.  The  folks  in  his  neighborhood  tell 
me  that  he  ain’t  smiled  since  Napoleon 
wore  a  bib,  although  he  has  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humor.  Personally,  he  claims  that 
he  has  mastered  the  art  of  abnormal  self- 
control,  and  he  would  be  able  to  bet  fifty 
thousand  bucks  that  no  one  on  earth  could 
make  him  grin — if  he  had  the  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  bucks.” 

“Does  that  make  me  a  Elk  or  a  Noble?" 
I  asks.  “If  you  have  anything  up  your 
sleeve,  let  it  slide  down.” 

“I  have,”  says  he.  “Listen  heavy.  Mr. 
Cassidy  will  be  added  to  your  collection 
of  cluck  curiosities,  under  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  title  of  Cowboy  Cassidy — The  Man 
Who  Never  Smiles.  He  will  sit  calmly  on 
one  of  the  platforms  and,  just  to  make  it 
interesting  to  the  cash  customers,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  show  will  offer  a  small 
reward  to  any  lad  or  lassie  who  succeeds 
in  making  him  crack  a  grin.  And  just  to 
give  the  girls  a  even  break,  Mr.  Cassidy 
will  be  pleased  to  marry  any  female  who 
turns  the  trick.” 

“What  a  bargain  the  gal  wouldst  get!” 
gloops  Side-Trap,  a  born  raconteur. 

“That’s  a  go^  advertising  angle,”  goes 
on  Hair-Oil.  “I  will  be  pleased  to  appoint 
my.self  the  chief  of  his  publicity  depart- 
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ment,  and  I’ll  guarantee  to  work  up  more 
compound  interest  than  a  bank.” 

“How  much  will  this  male  beauty  set  us 
back  per  weekly?”  I  want  to  know. 

“Well,  the — er — lowest  possible  figure 
should  be  one  hundred  smackers  a  week; 
but  considering  the  fact  that  you  and  Old 
Man  Sullivan  think  no  more  of  a  dime 
than  Lindbergh  does  of  his  airplane,  1  will 
make  you  a  extry  special  price  of  fifty 
berries,  payable  in  real  money.” 

“What  does  the  dumb  wonder  get  out  of 
it?”  enquires  Side-Trap. 

“I’ll  see  that  he  eats  tasty  and  often,” 
replies  the  big-hearted  Hair-Oil.  “He’s 
easy  to  get  along  with;  ain’t  you,  Cow¬ 
boy?” 

“Shore  am,”  admits  Cassidy.  “Just  tell 
the  folks  not  to  stick  any  pins  in  muh, 
tha’s  all.” 

To  come  to  the  point,  as  the  sharpener 
remarked  to  the  pencil,  I  hire  the  Hair-Oil 
entry,  then  inform  Old  Man  Sullivan  about 
my  brilliant  addition. 

“Huh,”  he  sniffs.  “What  and  the  hell 
kinda  clown  is  he?  Ain’t  this  outfit  got 
enough  sad-mapped  lunpchay^  around  al- 
jeady?” 

“You  have  failed  to  grab  the  big  idea,” 
I  pacifies.  “This  lad  will  be  a  good  crowd- 
puller,  and  should  jam  ’em  in  like  Tuimey 
playing  the  kerosene  wheel.  Besides,  we 
got  a  good  gaff  on  his  act.” 

“What  d’yer  mean — good  gaff?”  he 
sizzles. 

“We  will  offer  a  reward  to  any  man, 
woman  or  child  who  can  make  him  laugh 
during  business  hours,”  I  explains. 

“Of  what — your  old  pants?” 

“Of  one  hundred  dollars,”  I  says,  and 
edge  a  bit  nearer  the  door.  Mons.  Sullivan 
had  no  more  use  for  a  hundred  berries  than 
a  whale  has  for  the  ocean. 

“Whatl”  he  yelps.  “D’yer  mean  my 
money?  Suppose  he  should  slip  up  and  let 
forth  a  giggle,  huh?” 

“Not  a  chance,”  I  soothes.  “But  if  he 
does — we’ll  fire  ’im  speedy.” 

“Only  fire  ’im?  You  mean  we’ll  kill  ’im, 
anil  I  don’t  mean  I  reckon  so!” 

OUR  next  stop  was  entitled  Hori¬ 
zontal  Gulch,  which  was  no  doubt 
named  after  the  lads  who  were  shot 
into  that  position  via  six-guns.  Hair-Oil 
Rarrigan  had  gone  ahead  of  the  show  and 
bad  succeeded  in  grabbing  off  some  neat 


publicity  for  his  playmate.  On  Monday, 
the  Weekly  Buckshot  had  a  half-page  blurb 
— Russian  for  write-up— about  Cowboy 
Cassidy,  and  according  to  the  bed-time 
story,  Mr.  Cassidy  had  studied  for  many 
years  before  he  h^  been  able  to  master  the 
rare  art  of  abnormal  self-control.  For 
years  and  years,  and  then  five  more,  he  had 
lived  alone,  mi^t  the  silences  of  the  wide 
open  spaces  where  men  were  men  and  the 
women  were  no  doubt  ladies.  All  in  all,  as 
a  press-agent,  Hair-Oil  was  just  one  1^  be¬ 
hind  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  the 
Grimm  Brothers  when  it  come  to  fairy  tales 
and  kindred  boloney. 

“Speaking  of  Bamum,”  says  Hair-OO, 
“what  do  you  think  of  the  dish  I  prepared 
for  this  paper?” 

“Kid,”  I  replies,  “you  are  a  bit  too  good 
for  this  world.  When  you  kick  off,  th^’ll 
declare  a  dividend  in  heaven.  But  listen. 
Big  Boy:  if  that  dizzy  chump  laughs  I’ll 
bounce  a  center  pole  off  his  h^  a^  then 
test  it  out  on  yours.” 

“Non-worki^  fears,”  deprecates  Hair- 
OU.  “In  short,  they’re  idle.  Just  to  show 
you  what  sort  of  faifh  I  have  in  this  lad’s 
ability  to  keep  a  sober  face,  I  will  poson- 
ally  deposit  with  you  a  ca^  bond  of  one 
hundred  bucks,  which  you  can  hold — I  said 
hold,  not  shoot  crap  with — and  if  the  boy 
grins  you  will  be  even.  Wliat  d’yer  think 
of  them  berries?” 

He  coimts  out  ten  tens  and,  although  the 
temptation  to  take  them  was  something 
fierce,  I  wave  ’em  aside  majestically. 

“If  you  think  Cassidy  is  so  good  that  you 
are  willing  to  stake  >*0^  right  eye,  ears, 
and  blood  on  him — meaning  that  hundred 
pieces  of  eight — I'm  willing  to  take  a 
chance  myself.  He  must  be  plenty  good, 
what  I  mean!” 

“Damn  good,”  admits  Hair-Ofl,  pocket¬ 
ing  the  load  of  loot. 

However,  as  the  monkey  remarked  to  the 
banyan  tree,  thereby  hangs  a  tail! 

II 

S.\NDWICHED  between  the  platforms 
of  Baby  Vampo  and  Skeletino.  Cow¬ 
boy  Cassidy  sat  in  state.  But  honest 
to  Coolidge,  if  I  had  known  what  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  later  the  dizzy  gil  wouldst 
have  been  /.vmg  in  state,  and  I  don't  mean 
I  dream  so!  He’s  eiKased  in  honest-to- 
Zane-Grey  cowboy  ragalia — f.  o.  b.  Sears 
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Roebuck — including  hair-pants  and  ten- 
quart  sombrero,  and  if  Bu^o  Bill  had  of 
seen  his  make-up  he'd  have  kicked  the  roof 
off  his  tomb  from  pure  envy. 

The  crowd,  and  it  was  plenty,  consist¬ 
ing  of  cowboys,  rangers,  dude  wranglers, 
and  the  like,  passed  liklessly  from  one 
attraction  to  the  other  without  showing 
much  enthusiasm.  But  as  soon  as  Side- 
Trap  Simpkins,  the  world’s  premier  side- 
mouth  lecturer,  reached  the  platform  of  the 
dumb  wonder  the  paying  ptatrons  paid 
beaucoup  interest,  a^  I  don’t  mean  four 
per  cent.  Hair-Oil  had  wised  up  Side- 
Trap  with  a  ^>ecial  ^iel  on  Cassidy  and 
his  quack  history  and,  although  Side-Trap 
was  no  Bryan  on  the  oratory  stuff,  he  was 
one  of  the  best  boob-bangers  under  canvas. 
Clearing  hk  golden  throat  of  all  cheap  cut- 
plug  tobacco,  Side-Trap  inhales  a  few  gobs 
of  fool  air  and  strikes  a  attitude — Swedish 
for  pose. 

“Lay-dees  and  gen-tle-munl”  he  begins. 
“We  now  come  to  our  big  feetcher  attract- 
shun.  Cowboy  Cassidy,  known  as  The  Man 
Who  Never  Smiles.  You  see  before  you 
what  appears  to  be  a  ordinary  cow-pun<±er 
and  th^,  to  make  a  clean  bosom  of  matters, 
is  idiat  he  actually  is.  How  the  so  ever, 
Mr.  Cassidy  has  mastered  his  sensibilities 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  control  him- 
sdf  at  will.  In  different  words,  lay-dees 
and  gen-tle-mun,  he  is  a  exponent  of  what 
he  calls  abnormal  self-control.  Now,  what 
does  that  mean,  huh?  I’ll  tell  you.  For 
the  very  good  example,  when  ordinary  pee- 
pul  are  compelled  to  laugh'  out  loud,  Mr. 
Cassidy  can  easily  refrain  from  doing  so. 
Of  course,  it  has  took  him  many  years  to 
master  the — er — art,  but  be  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  now  defies  the  world  to  make 
^m  laugh  against  his  iron  wilL 

“Now,  go^  folks,  just  to  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  to  one  and  all,  the  management  of 
this  gre-a-at  show  will  offer  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  to  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  audience  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  making  this  man  laugh,  smile, 
grin  or  giggle  in  any  shape,  form  or  man¬ 
ner.  And  as  a  special  inducement  to  the 
siagfe  girls,  Mr.  Cassidy  has  consented  to 
marry  any  lady  who  can  turn  the  trick. 
But — re-rnem-bahl  I  herewith  serve  warn¬ 
ing  that  no  rou^  stuff  will  be  tolerated. 
D’yer  get  me?  No  tickling!  No  touching 
with  t^  hands!  No  hatpins,  or  the  like! 
And  listen!  The  first  wise  guy  who  tries 


to  get  fresh  will  be  tossed  out  of  the  tent 
on  his  ear.  Re-mem-bahl  Aw  right!  Al¬ 
ready,  Mr.  Cassidy?” 

“Already,  Mr.  Simpkins,”  drawls  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  • 

“Les’  go!  ”  snaps  Side-Trap,  then  the  fun 
begins. 

For  a  long  ntoment,  nobody  makes  an 
attempt  to  grab  the  prize,  each  waiting  for 
some  one  to  begin  the  assult.  Finally,  a 
wee  puncher,  with  cross  eyes  and  bandy- 
legs,  wiggles  his  elephantine  ears  and  starts 
to  edge  toward  the  platform.  I  get  one 
slant  at  this  contribution  to  masculine 
beauty  and  b^n  to  wonder  how  he  escaped 
the  movie  comedies. 

“I  aim  to  ask  this  dumb  hombre  a  few 
questions,”  atmounces  the  runt.  , 

“Shoot,  shrimp!  ”  says  Side-Trap  politely. 

“Before  I  start,”  goes  on  the  contestant, 
“how  do  I  know  you’ll  give  muh  the  money 
when  I  win  it?” 

“Ne-vah  count  your  pickin’s  before 
they’re  snatched,”  advises  Side-Trap. 
“Start  and  begin.” 

“Watch  me,  pardner.  Now,  listen,  you 
big  sap,  I  aim  to  get  a  few  assorted  giggles 
outta  yore  hide.” 

“Go  to  it,  my  little  man,”  says  Cassidy 
with  a  well-bred  yawn. 

“Did  yuh  ever  hear  about  the  puncher 
who  slips  off  his  pony  and  busted  all  bis 
promises?”  offers  peewee. 

Plenty  whiskers  on  that  one,  eh? 

“I  believe  I  heard  that  one  last  week,” 
admits  Cassidy.  “You  see,  fellah,  I  read 
all  the  current  comic  magazines  myself. 
What  else  d’yer  know,  if  anything?” 

“Think  your  right  pert,  don’t  yuh?” 
hurls  back  the  little  herring,  peeved.  “You 
ain’t  got  DO  sense  of  humor,  you  fiatfoot!” 

“Neither  have  you.  Runty,”  shouts  a 
bass  voice  from  the  rear.  “That  wasn’t 
no  joke,  that  was  a  cemetry.  Shut  up  and 
let  jwe  at  ’im!” 

A  HUSKY  rancher  plows  forward, 
with  “hard-boiled”  written  all  over 
his  pan. 

“Greetings,  sober  guy!  ”  he  fires  at  Cas¬ 
sidy.  “In  case  you  don’t  know  me.  I’m 
no  less  than  George  Washington,  and  I 
fought  for  liberty.  D’yer  know  what  Lib¬ 
erty  is,  stupid?” 

“A  statue,”  shoots  back  the  dumb  won¬ 
der,  and  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  pay  him  off 
(jft  that,  eh?  “Excuse  me,  fellah,  but  your 
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left  ear  is  loose,”  sadly  continues  Cassidy. 

“Don’t  get  too  pussmial,”  snaps  the  large 
gent.  “And  listen,  crab,  I  intend  to  make 
you  laugh  if  I  hafter  ^oot  up  this  heah 
tentl”  .. 

“I  guess  you  didn’t  hear  me,”  butts  in 
Side-Trap.  “I  have  already  announced 
that  no  rough  stuff  wouldst  be  tolerated 
during  Mr.  Cassidy’s  exhibition.  Didn’t 
you  hear  me  the  first  time,  wise  guy?” 

“Are  you  figgerin’  on  stopping  me?” 
whinnies  the  tough  egg. 

Not  wishing  to  turn  the  joint  into  a 
Belieau  Woods  or  even  a  Bunker  Hill  I 
hastily  steps  up  to  the  snappy  customer 
and  takes  him  by  the  arm. 

“Brother,”  I  says,  “I  am  wholly  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  are  a  very,  very  bad  guy  to 
monkey  with,  and  that  you  couldst  shoot 
up  this  wigwam  with  no  trouble  at  all.  In 
fact,  I  have  read  plenty  about  you  guys  in 
the  magazines,  and  I  have  seen  you  do  your 
stuff  in  the  movies,  so  if  you  will  please  be 
nice  I’ll  esteem  it  a  favor  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  How  about  shaking  on  it.  Big  Boy?” 

“Cactus  Kennedy  ne-v^  starts  anything 
he  don’t  finish,”  he  snarls.  “What’s  more. 
Ill  give  that  big  bum  a  half-second  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  remarkin’  that  muh  ear  is  loose. 

I  will  also  give  him  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  laugh  at  muh  joke.  If  he  don’t,  I 
aim  to  start  target  practice  pronto  1” 

“Oh,  a  tough  baby,  hey?”  says  Side-Trap 
from  the  platform.  “Okay  by  me!  If 
you’re  looking  for  trouble,  and  ain’t  got 
any  objection  to  fighting  like  a  man — mean¬ 
ing  with  fists  and  bare-knuckles — kindly 
oblige  by  stepping  outside,  where  we  won’t 
scare  the  ladies.  How  about  it,  kid?” 

Cactus  Kennedy  narrows  his  shifty  e3res 
and,  like  the  well-advertised  flash,  whips 
out  a  six-gun. 

“Brat,”  he  barks,  “hoist  ’em  upl” 

“Hoist  your  old  manl”  sizzles  Side-Trap, 
leaping  off  the  platform.  “There  ain’t  guts 
enough  in  you  to  pull  that  trigger,  you 
stew-bum!  Gimme  ’at  pop  gun  before  I 
wrap  a  stake  around  your  neck!” 

Whilst  he  delivered  the  last  of  that  cryp¬ 
tic  address,  Side-Trap  shoots  a  torrid  left 
h(Hik  to  Mons.  Kennedy’s  flabby  chin,  a 
chin  that  was  never  made  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  brutal  fisticuffs.  In  short.  Cactus 
collapses  in  a  neat  pile  and  spends  a  few 
moments  in  the  study  of  authentic  astron¬ 
omy. 

“That’s  that,”  remarks  Side-Trap,  step¬ 


ping  over  the  lad.  •  “Guys  like  you  would 
last  less  than  no  time  around  the  gas 
house  district  of  dear  old  New  Yawk;  and 
if  you  tried  to  do  your  battling  with  a  gun, 
instead  of  a  set  of  Irish-American  fists, 
they’d  toss  you  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
onto  the  deck  of  a  passing  ferry  boat. 
What  d’yer  think  of  them  onions?” 

I  naturally  expected  the  lad’s  pla)rmates 
to  step  up  and  begin  a  civil  war  but  not 
a  drum,  or  gim,  was  heard.  I  guess  the  odd 
fact  that  a  guy  had  the  nerve  to  settle 
matters  with  his  fists,  instead  of  a  gun — 
which  any  damfool  can  use — must  of  given 
the  rou^  hombres  something  to  think 
about,  hey?  Meantime,  Side-Trap  yanks 
the  dizzy  chump  to  his  wobbly  feet,  jerks 
the  sombrero  over  his  bean,  and  then  re¬ 
mounts  the  platform. 

“Now,  go^  folks,”  he  resumes,  “seeing 
that  that’s  all  settl^,  to  my  satisfaction, 
anyways,  is  there  anybody  else  in  the 
audience  who  wouldst  care  to  make  Cowboy 
Cassidy  smile?  Also,  is  there  anybody  el% 
in  the  house  who  thinks  I’m  ki<Wng  when 
I  remarks  that  no  rough  stuff  will  be  toler¬ 
ated?” 

No  one  stirred.  Side-Trap  passed  on  to 
the  next  attraction  and,  if  it’s  all  the  same 
to  you.  I’ll  pass  on  to  the  next  chapttf . 

m 

The  next  stand  was  another  duck- 
in-and-duck-out  burg  with  the  tasty 
title  of  Hellbent  Haven.  Just  where 
in  the  hellbent  they  grab  off  them  appetiz¬ 
ing  names  is  a  mystery  to  me,  as  SWlock 
Holmes  remarked  to  Watson,  .\nyway, 
just  before  we  opened  Monday,  Hair-Oil 
Harrigan  sidles  up  to  me  with  a  fresh  load 
of  nerve. 

“Doc,”  he  begins,  “you  will  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  have  given  you  the  biggest,  best, 
and  brightest  attraction  in  the  kid-show. 
You  will  also  admit — ^without  me  socking 
you  over  the  head  with  a  stake — that,  when 
it  comes  to  pulling  in  the  crowds.  Cassidy 
b  just  a  shade  behind  Chaplin.  Tunney, 
and  Lindbergh.  ’  In  different  words,  he's 
the  grapefruit.”* 

“I)on’t  bush  around  the  beat.”  1  sa>-s. 
“What’s  on  what  passes  for  your  mind?’* 
“Well,”  continues  Hair-Oil  Harrigan.  “1 
was  just  wondering  if  Old  Man  Sullivan 
would  have  brains  enough  to  pay  ts  one 
hundred  bucks  the  weekly,  instead  of  the 
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lous^-  stipend  we  are  now  receiving?” 

“listen,  burglar,”  I  replies  in  my  usual 
gentlemanly  manner,  “if  you  can  get  the 
Old  Man  to  raise  the  ante  on  Cassidy  so 
soon,  you’re  too  astute  for  show  business. 
I  wouldst  suggest  that  you  go  in  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  peddling  celluloid  teeth  to  kid-show 
fire-eaters.” 

“Are  you  hinting  that  Cassidy  ain’t  the 
chief  gimmick  in  the  show?”  he  whinnies. 

“I  will  concede  that  he’s  a  very  good 
ytrftel-yanker,”  I  says,  “but  I  have  seen 
much  better.  He  ain’t  no  Buffalo  Bill, 
what  I  mean!” 

“Maybe  not,”  he  breaks  down  and  con¬ 
fesses.  “Anyhow,  just  ask  the  Old  Gent 
about  that  little  b^t  in  wages,  and  let  me 
know  what  he  thinks.  Of  course,  if  he’s 
dumb  enough  to  reject  it.  I’ll  be  obliged  to 
accept  the  offer  I  have  received  from  the 
Ginsburgh-McGinty  Circus  and—” 

Well,  that  was  a  horse  from  a  different 
cowboy  I 

“Er,  just  the  moment,”  I  says;  “just  the 
one  nxment.  I  will  dash  over  to  the  treas¬ 
ury-wagon  and  get  you  the  low-down.  If 
you  h^r  a  rumpus,  you  will  know  that 
I'm  about  to  come  out  without  touching 
the  steps.  That  will  also  be  the  signal 
that  you  don’t  get  the  raise.” 

“Fair  enough,”  agrees  Hair-Oil.  “If  he 
tosses  you  too  far.  I’ll  be  glad  to  act  as 
a  brake.  Good  luck,  kid!” 

“Do  that,”  I  begs,  and  dashes  toward 
the  Old  Mans’  den. 

Asking  Mister  Sullivan  to  raise  any¬ 
thing,  even  windows,  was  just  as  easy  as 
hvAting  roosters  with  buck  teeth.  I  knew 
dam  well  that  Cowboy  Cassidy  was  a  win¬ 
ner  and  a  prime  boob-banger,  and  could 
be  built  up  bigger  and  better  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advanced.  However,  I  was  careless 
enough  to  enter  the  Old  ^ns’  trap  at  the 
wrong  time — ^he  was  engaged  in  counting 
up  the  net  losses  from  last  week — ^and  I 
couldst  tell  by  the  way  he  was  mangling 
his  cigar  that  he  was  as  pleasant  as  a  case 
of  soni^l-poz. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Sullivan,”  I  starts,  with 
what  I  thought  was  my  <  best  smile  and 
drawing-room  manner.  “I  called  to  see 
you  about — ” 

“Whaddayuhwant?”  he  snorts,  without 
even  looking  up  to  see  whether  I  was  the 
Prince  of  Wades  or  the  White  House 
Spokesman.  “Make  it  snappy — come  to 
t^  point — and  blow  out.  Well?” 


“Speaking  of  that  Cowboy  Cassidy  act,” 
I  says,  the  bit  non-plussed,  “I  was  going 
to  suggest — ” 

“Cassidy,  hey?”  he  sniffs.  “Y’know,  I 
been  thinking  about  that  thing  ^myself. 
How  come  we’re  paying  that  clown  fifty 
dollars  a  week,  when  half  of  that ’would 
be  twice  plenty?  I  must  of  been  out  of 
my  mind  when  I  succumbed  to  that  hold 
up.  And  what  and  the  hell  does  he  do 
all  day,  except  nothing,  huh?” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  I  sputters. 
“Why,  that  guy  is  the  one  big  hit  of  the 
show!  No  fooling,  Mr.  Sullivan,  he’s 
pulling  in  the  boys  and  girls  something 
great;  and  he’s  due  to  be  a  world-beater 
in  a  couple  more  weeks.” 

“So’s  yom  old  progenitor!”  hoots  Mons. 
Sullivan.  “Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have 
decided  to  pay  the  lad  twenty-five  bucks 
the  weekly,  from  henceforth  and  now  on, 
and  if  he  don’t  think  he’s  stealing  that, 
then  one  of  us  is  crazy.  Come  in  again 
sometime!” 

“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Sullivan,”  I  remon¬ 
strates,  edging  the  bit  toward  the  door, 
“but  Hair-^1  Harrigan,  his  manager,  just 
informs  me  that  he  has  received  a  very 
appetizing  offer  from  the  Ginsburgh-Mc¬ 
Ginty  outfit,  and  you  know  how  that 
bunch  of  bandits  have  been  bucking  against 
us,  don’t  you?” 

That  was  a  good  shot  and,  what’s  more, 
I  knew  it.  The  Old  Man  had  as  much 
use  for  the  Ginsburgh-McGinty  show  as 
I  have  for  pneumonia. 

“H’mm,”  he  muses,  dropping  his  pen. 
“Has  that  bunch  of  ant-eaters  been  prowl¬ 
ing  around  here  again?  H’mm.  Send 
Hair-Oil  Harrigan  to  me,  and  make  it 
speedy.  I’ll  show  that  bunch  of  ap>es 
where  they  get  off,  and  I  don’t  mean  I 
reckon  so!” 

I  race  back  to  the  bally-stand  and  tell 
Hair-Oil  to  see  the  Old  Man  at  once,  if 
not  sooner. 

“What  did  he  say?”  asks  Hair-Oil,  as 
calm  as  a  whole  family  of  clams. 

“Twice  plenty.  He  was  about  to  re¬ 
duce  your  grift  to  twenty-five  berries  when 
I  coyly  mentioned  the  fact  that  Gins¬ 
burgh-McGinty  had  been  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  you;  after  which  he  goes  up  in  the 
air  like  a  bluebird.  That’s  your  ace  in  the 
hole — see  that  you  play  it!” 

“I  will,”  he  says,  and  hoofs  it  toward 
the  treasury- wagon. 
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Ten  minutes  later  be  returns  with  a 


smile  as  broad  as  the  word  itself. 

“Well,  did  he  bust  you  one?”  I  en¬ 
quires. 

“Yep;  one  hundred,  in  real  money,  pay¬ 
able  weekly.”  He  grins  jovially  and  rubs 
his  large  hands  like  the  movie  version  of 
a  pawnbroker. 

“Great!”  I  says.  “You’re  getting  away 
with  arson,  mayhem  and  assorted  murder.” 

“That’s  the  mere  nothing;  the  mere 
nothing,”  and  he  snaps  his  fingers.  “That’s 
a  bag-a-^ells  compared  to  what  I  hope 
to  get  later.” 

As  Shakespeare  failed  to  remark,  there’s 
many  a  true  thing  said  in  a  jest,  and  Hair- 
Oil  speakith  a  trapful! 

IV 

During  the  next  two  stands,  Cas¬ 
sidy’s  act  goes  over  like  Niagara 
Falls.  He  attracts  more  attention 
than  vinegar  on  watermelons  and,  by  the 
time  we  ^owed  Hootmon,  N.  M.,  Hair- 
Oil  presents  his  latest  in  propositions. 

“By  this  time  I  guess  you  and  the  Old 
Man  are  convinced  that  Cassidy  is  a  pip,” 
he  begins.  “That  being  admitted  and  set¬ 
tled,  I  think  it’s  time  that  Sullivan  raised 
the  prize  to  one  grand,  the  equivalent  to 
one  thousand  berries,  so  if  any  hillbilly 
succeeds  in  making  Cassidy  laugh  he’ll 
win  a  prize  worth  while.  But  you  know 
they  got  as  much  chance  of  copping  that 
jack  as  I  have  of  touring  the  AUantic  in  a 
flivver.” 

“If  you  can  get  Sullivan  to  increase  the 
prize  to  one  grand,”  I  retorts,  “I  wouldst 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  fifty  per  cent 
interest  in  Hank  Ford’s  plants  for  a  dollar- 
ninety-eight,  on  time  payments.  In  other 
s>-IIables,  your  idea  is  covered  with  dew. 
Why,  the  Old  Man  would  hurl  a  brick 
at  you  for  even  mentioning  it  to  him.” 

“To  Gehenna  with  the  Old  Man!”  ex¬ 
plodes  Hair-Oil,  the  bit  peeved.  “I’m  the 
guy  who  talked  turkey  to  the  real  Sulli- 
\'an,  meaning  the  late  John  L.  I  once  told 
John  to  lean  off  the  bar,  whilst  he  was 
hibernating  in  the  mill  I  slung  suds  in, 
back  in  the  land  of  Bawston.” 

“.And  did  he  lean  off?”  I  asks. 

“My  chin,”  confesses  Hair-Oil  reminis¬ 
cently.  “But  my  chin  ain’t  the  point,  it’s 
I  this:  How  many  guys  can  honestly  say 
they  had  the  nerve  to  sass  the  great  John 


L.?  So  if  you  think  I’m  afraid  to  talk 
to  this  quack  edition  of  a  Sullivan,  I  ask 
you  to  observe  my  dust  toward  the  trea¬ 
sury-wagon.” 

Not  wishing  to  miss  any  part  of  the 
fun,  or  possible  riot,  I  follow  Hair-Oil  to 
^e  Old  Man’s  coop,  and  wait  outmde.  A 
moment  later  I  hear  a  exact  duplication 
of  Verdun,  fought  with  tongues  instead  of 
guns. 

“What!”  yelps  Mister  Sullivan.  “Did 
I  hear  you  mention  one  grand  as  a  prize?” 

“Why  not?”  flings  back  Hair-Oil. 
“Hell — I  thought  you  was  a  real  show¬ 
man!” 

“I  am,”  barks  the  Old  Man;  “but  I 
ain’t  a  real  bank!  Who  in  the  sheol  d’yer 
take  me  for — ^Jack  Rockefeller?  Why,  the 
idea!  And  just  suppose  that  monkey  of 
yours  should  get  pie-eyed  some  day,  and 
crack  a  smile,  hey?  Blooey  one  grandl 
If  you  hadda  think  before  you  spoke  the 
silence  wouldn’t  be  broken  for  centuries. 

I  ask  you  again,  stupid — suppose  that 
clown  should  break  down  and  laugh?” 

“Suppose  your  ears  shouldst  turn  into 
spinach?”  snorts  Hair-Oil.  “I’m  surprised 
at  you,  Mr.  Sullivan!  I  always  thought 
you  was  one  of  the  gamest  showmen  since 
Bamum  went  into  heaven,'  and  here  you 
turn  me  down  on  the  livest  propositicm 
under  canvas!  Aw  right.  The  only  thing 
left  for  me  to  do  is  to  accept  the  propo¬ 
sition  from  the  Ginsburgh-hIcGinty  trkk. 
Moe  Ginsburgh  offers  me — ” 

“If  that  tramp  sticks  his  nose  around 
my  outfit  I’ll  run  him  ragged!”  whoops 
the  Old  Man.  “What’s  that  crook  been 
up  to  now?” 

“Didn’t  you  know  that  they  have  be«i 
trying  to  win  the  Cassidy  act  away  from 
you?”  purrs  Hair-Oil.  “But  I  was  loyal 
to  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  I  turns  him  down 
flat.  I  says  to  him.  I  says,  'Listen  to  me, 
Moe,  you  known  damn  well  that  Hair- 
Oil  Harrigan  never  double-crosses  the  show 
he  signs  up  with  and.  since  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  wise  enough  to  see  the  possibilities 
in  Cassidy,  I'm  gonna  stick  with  him.  I 
know  hell  treat  me  fair  and  square.’ 
That's  what  I  told  Moe  Ginsburgh,  Mr. 
Sullivan.” 

“You’re  dam  tooting  Ill  treat  you 
square!”  bellers  the  Old  Man,  poumhng 
the  desk.  “.And  if  you  think  I  ain't  got 
the  nerve  to  raise  that  prize  dou^  to 
one  grand  you're  off  your  feed,  seel  Ike 
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Sullivan  backs  his  attractions  to  the  limit — 
that’s  the  kind  of  little  guy  I  ami” 

“Fine!”  enthuses  Hair-Oil.  “I  knew 
you  had  the  right  spirit  all  the  time.  Wdl, 
I’ll  see  you  all  of  a  sudden!” 

Hair-Oil  bounds  out  of  the  wagon  and 
ambles  up  smiling. 

“So  that’s  all  settled,”  he  beams.  “Did 
you  hear  our  concert?” 

“Who  in  New  Mexico  didn’t?”  I  de¬ 
mands.  “You  sure  played  your  ace  in 
the  hole,  all  right.  He’s  sure  poison 
against  the  Ginsburgh-McGinty  regiment. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  you  that  you 
could  hold  that  smell  under  his  nostrils.” 

“Yeah;  it’s  great  stuff,  Doc.  But  just 
between  us,  that  Ginsburgh-McGinty  flock 
never  offered  me  a  cluck  dime!” 

That,  lads  and  lassies,  is  showmanship! 

“And  now  that  I  got  that  patched 
he  goes  on,  “I  have  another  proposition.” 

“You  got  noore  propositions  th^  Maine 
has  WOO&,”  I  says.  “What’s  the  latest?” 

“As  you  know,  Doc,  we  play  Kneecap 
Center  next  week,  one  of  the  big  shots. 
It’s  got  double  the  populations  of  any  of 
the  slabs  we’ve  play^  to  date,  and  I  have 
a  scheme  to  drum  up  Cassidy’s  act  big  and 
nifty.” 

“How  big?” 

“Listen,”  he  says.  “First,  I  go  to  the 
leading  stores  of  the  town  and  show  them 
babies  where  they  can  pull  down  some 
snappy  publicity  fm*  their  joints,  in  the 
form  of  free  advertising,  by  putting  up 
some  extry  prizes  for  the  Cassidy  stuff.” 

“For  instance  and  example?”  I  urge  him 
on. 

“Well,  ni  go  to  the  best  of  the  local 
jewelers,  for  instance,  and  get  that  bird 
to  offer  a  two-caret  diamond  ring,  and  then 
I’ll  go  to  the  best  of  the  clothiers  and 
have  him  offer  a  complete  set  of  what- 
the-swdl-dressed-inan-will-wear,  and  then 
I’ll  line  up  the  premier  shoe  merchant  and 
have  that  lad  donate  a  assortment  of  fancy 
foot  gear  to  the  prize  winner,  and  then — ” 

“Why  not  go  to  the  fire  department  and 
ask  the  chief  to  offer  the  hook  and  lad¬ 
der?”  I  asks. 

“That  reminds  me.  Doc,”  he  beams, 
“I’ll  go  to  the  gent  who  has  the  Hankford 
ai^ency,  and  suggest  that  he  set  up  the 
sp^  model  sedan  be  has  in  his  drum, 
with  a  full  tank  of  gas  tossed  in  for  good 
measure,  and — wen,  perhaps  that  wouldst 
be  enough  prizes,  h^?” 


“Plenty,”  I  admits,  “especially  if  some 
sap  catches  Cassidy  off  guard  and  wrings  ' 
a  grin  out  of  him.  Boy,  wouldn’t  that  be 
a  sour  one!” 

“Not  so  sweet,”  he  admits,  and  walks 
down  the  midway. 

WELL,  to  reduce  a  tall  story,  we’ll 
cut  out  six  pages  of  needless  bolo¬ 
ney  and  come  to  Kneecap  Center. 
So  here’s  Kneecap  Center,  boys  and  girls. 
Speed,  eh?  This  burg  had  a  population 
of  more  than  five  thousand  assorted  in¬ 
habitants,  sinhabitants  and  ginhabitants, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  It  was  one  of 
those  wild  and  wooly  towns  and  would  of 
had  a  bigger  population,  if  the  fiction 
writers  didn’t  have  their  heroes  and  vil¬ 
lains  bump  ’em  off  via  six-guns,  lynchings 
and  the  like. 

A  few  minutes  before  I  sprung  the  first 
ballyhoo,  Hair-Oil  Harrigan  apptears  up¬ 
on  the  lot  with  satisfaction  written  all 
over  his  pan. 

“Well,  how’d  you  make  out  with  the 
jovial  shopkeepers?”  I  enquires. 

“Everything’s  jake!”  he  enthuses. 
“They  fell  for  the  big  idea  like  Anthony 
for  Cleopatra.  Why,  they  ate  it  up  like 
mince  pie  in  a  orphan  asylum!” 

“You  wouldn’t  fool  me,  would  you?”  I 
asks,  thinking  he  was  kidding.  “If  you 
really  put  that  stunt  over,  you  deserve 
praise  and  have  mine.” 

“Ordinary  applause  will  do,”  he  bows. 
“And  did  they  get  in  line?  Like  the  army, 
kid;  like  the  army!  And  why  shouldn’t 
they?  Didn’t  I  give  each  one  a  big  sign, 
to  stick  in  his  window,  informing  one  and 
all  how  generous  the  shopkeeper  was  in 
offering  the  added  prize?  I  did.  And 
didn’t  I  get  the  local  sheet  to  play  up  the 
stunt  big  on  the  front  page?  Ditto.  So 
everything  is  hotsy  and  totsy  by  me!^  _ 
“Great  stuff,”  I  am  compelled  to  con¬ 
cede.  “What  did  the  Old  Man  think 
about  the  added  prizes?” 

“Suffocated  with  joy,”  says  Hair-Oil. 
“He  says  to  me,  he  says,  ‘Hair-Oil,  I  re¬ 
move  my  hat  to  you!  You’re  a  master 
showman,  and  when  better  schemes  are 
thought  of,  you  will  think  them.’  That’s 
what  he  says  to  me.  So  I  guess  I’m  good, 
huh?” 

“Very,”  I  says.  “I  bet  we  have  a  big 
jam  out  all  the  week,  thanks  to  the  blaab 
you  had  in  the  local  paper.  You  must 
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of  hit  the  editor  over  the  nut  with  a  ax 
to  grab  off  so  much  space  for  Cassidy. 
Or  did  you  work  with  chloroform?” 

“Plain  brains,”  says  he.  “New^japer 
editors  have  always  been  pie  for  me,  and 
I  rarely  slip  ’em  anything.  Once  in  a 
while  I  may  aim  a  stogie  in  their  direc¬ 
tion,  but  only  under  the  most  annoying 
circumstances.” 

SOON  after  the  crowd  began  to  jam  the 
midway  like  flies  around  a  boarding 
house  table  in  July.  1  put  on  an  ex¬ 
tra  ticket  seller — making  three — and  then 
gave  orders  for  the  first  ballyhoo.  The 
Chinese  Gazinka — meaning  gong — began  to 
blam  its  unmelodious  chime  both  yon  and 
hither  around  the  neighborhood,  waking 
up  the  neighbors  children,  and  the  like. 
Ptetty  soon  we  had  a  couple  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  natives  lined  up  against  the  bally- 
stand,  anxious  to  get  a  peek  at  Cassidy, 
the  dumb  wonder. 

Cowboys  to  the  left,  ranchers  to  the 
right,  and  Injuns  to  the  middle.  As  to 
tte  Red  Skins,  hioys  and  girls,  I  regret  to 
report  that  these  savage  Injuns  had  long 
ago  passed  up  the  pleasure  of  scalping 
white  gents  nuts,  and  were  now  engaged 
in  the  more  lucrative  grift  of  scalping  their 
pockets,  via  the  sale  of  genuine  Indian 
baskets,  trinkets,  etc.,  direct  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward. 

Well,  speaking  of  grapefruit,  when  I 
saw  the  huge  mob  in  front  of  the  show 
1  thought  Santa  Claus  had  delivered  it. 
Honest,  it  was  the  biggest  crowd  I  had 
seen  for  ten  years  on  the  show  lots,  and 
1  gave  full  credit  to  Hair-Oil  Harrigan  for 
his  astute  publicity  methods. 

Old  Man  Sullivan,  face  beaming  like  a 
African  sunset,  eels  his  way  through  the 
mob  and  slams  Hair-Oil  affectionately 
upon  the  back. 

“Here’s  a  real  showman,  Doc!”  he  ejac¬ 
ulates.  “Why,  Barnum,  himself,  couldn’t 
of  done  any  better!” 

“The  mere  trifle,”  says  Hair-Oil;  “the 
mere  trifle.  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Sullivan,  that 
you're  glad  you  didn't  let  me  and  Cassidy 
go  over  to  ^e  Ginsburgh-McGinty  outfit, 
huh?” 

“Please  don’t  mention  them  apes  to 
me!”  sputters  the  Old  Man,  and  t^ts  it 
away  in  the  crowd. 

^^eantime,  let’s  go  inside  the  tent,  and 
otaerve  the  big  bust  come  off. 


ON  THE  platform  sits  Cowboy  Cas¬ 
sidy,  surrounded  by  the  various 
prizes  donated  by  the  jeweler,  the 
shoe  merchant,  the  clothier,  whilst  directly 
behind  the  platform  stands  the  niftiest- 
looking  flivver  that  ever  rattled  out  of 
Detroit.  Attached  to  each  prize  was  a 
sign,  informing  the  world  that  it  would 
be  given  free  to  any  one  who  succeeded 
in  making  Cassidy  smile,  under  which 
statement  was  the  name  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  who  donated  it. 

Well,  sir— or  ma’am — when  Side-Trs^ 
reached  Cassidy’s  platform  he’s  all  primed 
to  make  the  spiel  of  his  life.  Hair-Oil  had 
tipped  him  off  that  the  merchants,  them¬ 
selves,  would  be  in  the  audience  and  for 
him  to  scatter  a  few  kind  words  about 
their  big  hearts  and  generosity.  So  when 
Side-Trap  came  to  that  part,  he  naturally 
smother^  the  donators  with  assorted  girh- 
goo,  and  congratulated  the  natives  on  hav¬ 
ing  such  fine-spirited  gents  in  their  midst. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cassidy '  »ts  upon  his 
throne  as  calm  and  sober  as  a  mummy. 

“Aw  right!”  concludes  Side-Trap,  after 
agitating  the  air  for  a  half  hour.  “You 
folks  will  now  have  your  chance  to  win  the 
grand  and  glorious  prizes.  Just  think  of 
’em!  A  two-caret  diamond  ring;  a  cwn- 
plete  set  of  new  clothing,  including  shoes, 
and  the  snappiest-looking  Ford  sport  model 
sedan  on  earth.  And  don't  forget  the 
added  one  thousand  dollars — in  cash — 
offered  by  the  management!  Already, 
Mr.  Cassidy?” 

“Already,  Mr.  Simpkins,”  yawns  the 
dumb  wonder. 

Promptly  about  twenty  men  and  fifty 
ladies  started  to  try  their  luck  simultane¬ 
ously — and  all  we  heard  was  static. 

“One  at  a  time,  folks!”  bellers  Side- 
Trap.  “One  at  a  time!” 

No  can  do!  Instead  of  quieting  down, 
the  din  becomes  worse  and,  during  the 
frantic  attempts  to  attract  Cassidy's  at¬ 
tention,  one  lad  socks  another  customer 
on  the  button.  Seeing  that  this  would  soon 
work  up  to  a  general  riot,  me  and  Side- 
Trap  take  the  rough  boys  by  the  pants 
and  tossed  'em  out  under  tl^  side-wall. 
.\nd  then  it  got  down  to  business. 

Silently  ai^  grimly,  a  small  chap  begins 
to  plow  his  way  through  the  mob,  knock¬ 
ing  folks  to  the  right  and  the  left,  until 
he  reaches  the  edj^  of  the  platform. 
“Hey  >-ou!”  he  wlkiops  at  Side-Trap. 


lO 


Everybody's 


you’ll  let  me  come  up  tm  that  plat¬ 
form,  I’ll  guarantee  to  make  that  flatfoot 
lau^  until  he  shimmies.  How  about  it?” 

Before  reifying,  Side-Trap  naturally 
looks  down  at  me  for  advice  and  counsel, 
a  thing  I’m  full  of.  As  the  lad  looked  less 
than  harmless,  I  wave  my  hand,  giving 
Side-Traf)  the  ofi^  to  permit  the  towner 
to  come  up. 

*'The  maitager  of  this  show  says  it  will 
be  okay  for  you  to  mount  the  platform 
and  try  your  luck,”  says  Side-Trap.  “But 
I  want  the  gen-tle-mun  to  bear  in  mind — 
if  he  has  one — that  he  must  not  touch 
Mr.  Cassidy  in  any  shape,  form,  or  man- 
DK-.  If  he  does.  Ill  attend  to  him  per- 
scHial!” 

“(^y  by  me,”  says  the  bozo.  “Here, 
give  me  a  hand  tq>  on  this  raft!” 

Side-Trap  grabs  him  by  the  neck  and 
yanks  him  to  the  platform. 

“Now,  folks,  I  bet  you  don’t  know  who 
I  am,”  be  goes  on. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  Coolidge  or  Colum¬ 
bus,  would  you?”  mocks  Sid^Trap,  wink¬ 
ing  at  the  audience. 

“CaiKri  the  qtiack  wh,”  puns  the 
stranger.  “Before  I  proceed  with  the  pro- 
ceedi^,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Cassidy  if  kg 
knows  who  I  am?” 

“Shore  do,”  refries  Cassidy.  “You  can’t 
fool  me — ^you’re  Jack  the  Giant  Killer. 
How’s  busaness  in  the  bean-stalk  game?” 

“If  that's  the  best  joke  you  can  think 
up,  DO  woiKler  your  map  looks  dead! ”  par¬ 
ries  the  brigjit  boy. 

“Never  mind  the  pushing  around!” 
«giaps  Side-Trap  impatiently.  “Do  your 
stuff,  or  give  the  other  folks  a  chance.” 

*^<^ay  by  nae.  I  now  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  myself.  I  am  no  less  than 
Omar  Bey  McGurk,  and  I  will  confess 
immediately  that  I  admit  I’m  the  world’s 
greatest  psychic  scientist  and  hypnotist. 
How's  that  for  a  bolt  of  lightning?” 

“Boloney!”  booes  Side-Trap.  “You 
couldn’t  hypnotise  a  quart  of  hip-syrup.” 

“Don't  k^  yourself,”  begs  the  profes¬ 
sor.  “How  the  so  ever,  I  will  be  glad 
to  you  and  tbe  folks  a  chance  to 
see  my  delicate  art  in  action.” 

Right  then  was  tbe  time  that  I  should 
of  signalled  Side-Trap  to  toss  tbe  dizzy 
chump  off  the  platform;  but  like  Side- 
Trap  I  thout^  the  fella  was  a  load  of 
free  air,  mostly  hot. 

“Now,  kind  frfks,”  he  blaahs  on,  “I 


give  you  one  and  all  an  opportunity  to 
observe  how  easy  a  clever  guy  can  cop 
them  prizes.  I  just  hate  to  see  ’em  go 
to  waste,  no  fooling.” 

The  next  moment  the  genial  gent  leaps 
in  front  of  Cassidy  and  b^ns  to  shimmy 
his  bands  in  front  of  the  dumb  wonder’s 
face. 

“Stare  at  me  with  your  eyes!”  he  raves. 
“You  can’t  move!  You  can’t  think!  You 
can’t  even  move  your  arms  or  legs!” 

“So’s  your  elderly  parent,”  drawls  Cas¬ 
sidy,  with  his  usual  well-br^  yawn. 

“Sleep!”  whinnies  Omar  Bey  McGurk. 
“I  command  you  to  rest  and  deep!” 

“Who  d'yer  take  me  for — Rip  Van 
Winkle?”  demands  Cassidy,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  note  with  alarm  that  he  be¬ 
gins  to  look  the  bit  goofy. 

“Sleep!  Sleep!  You  are  about  to  en¬ 
ter  the  Kingdom  of  Morpheus!  You  are 
passing  imder  my  complete  control.  Rest! 
Sle^!  Rest!” 

At  this  point  Cassidy  droops  his  head, 
whilst  I  droop  my  heart.  Not  so  good, 
what  I  mean! 

“Ah,  ha!”  gloops  the  professor,  “Mr. 
Cassidy  has  decided  to  take  it  easy.  Per¬ 
fect!” 

1  BEGIN  to  sense  that  the  thing  is  b^ 
coming  serious,  and  was  about  to  give 
the  office  to  Side-Trap  to  stall  it  off, 
when  I  get  a  peek  at  the  joyous  and  tense 
faces  of  the  mob.  The  audience,  in  a 
case  like  this,  are  always  against  the  show, 
and  with  any  guy  who  can  beat  ’em,  life 
and  human  nature  being  what  H  is.  .^nd 
it  is.  Anyway,  I  knew  that  I  couldst  stop 
the  tide  of  the  ocean  with  the  palm  of  my 
hand  just  as  easy  as  I  could  stop  tbie 
work  of  Mons.  McGurk. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  croaks  the  professor, 
rubbing  his  hands.  “So  I’m  good,  am  I 
not?  If  this  guy  ain’t  under  my  complete 
control,  kind  folks,  what  is  he?  Seeing 
that  he  is,  I  shall  put  him  through  his 
paces.” 

“What  d’yer  intend  to  do?”  demands 
Side-Trap,  somewhat  dizzy  himself. 

“Just  tell  this  lad  a  funny  story,  and 
make  him  laugh,”  replies  Professor  Mc¬ 
Gurk. 

“Go  to  it,  professor!”  yelps  a  pleased 
patron.  “The  main  idea  is  to  grab  tbe 
loot.  Atta  boy!” 

“Now,  Brother  Cassidy,”  continues  the 
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lad,  “I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  newest 
and  best  j(dte  on  the  market.  Are  you 
listening?  You  bet  your  pyjamas  you 
are!  And  long  before  I  finish  this  great 
joke  you  will  be  laughing  your  head  off. 
Xow  listen!  Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
two  Irishmen.  One’s  name  was  Pat  and 
Ike  other’s  name  was  Mike — ” 

That  was  all,  boys  and  girls,  that  was 
ail.  He  merely  starts  to  tell  the  same 
adieeze  that  Adam  passed  along  to  Eve. 
And — 

Wham! 

“Ha  ha  ha!”  cackles  Cassidy — the  big 
stiff!  “Gosh,  tha’s  sure  a  funny  one! 
Haw  haw  haw!  Say,  I  ain’t  heard  any* 
thing  as  good  as  that  since — ” 

Within  the  next  few  moments,  plenty 
things  happened,  and  1  don’t  mean  I  just 
think  so!  First,  the  mob  goes  cock-eyed* 
with  joy,  and  begins  to  shout  and  toss  hats 
in  the  air. 

“Give  the  man  the  prizes!”  whoops  five 
hundred  voices.  “He  wins!  He  wins — ” 
Next,  the  lad  who  had  donated  the  sport 
model  flivver  lets  out  a  whinny  of  grief 
and  proceeds  to  collapse  at  my  feet.  At 
about  the  same  time,  Mr.  Abe  O’Levy,  the 
kind  hearted  jeweler  who  had  offered  the 
two-caret  diamond  ring,  claps  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  moans,  “Oy!  dot  dope!  Is 
diss  a  business?”  And  just  to  add  more 
interest  to  the  debacle.  Old  Man  Sullivan 
chances  to  walk  in,  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  gloom,  and  begin  to  foam  at  the 
mouth. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  is  his  first  con¬ 
tribution.  “The  pie-eyed  sap!  Did  he 
really  laugh.  Doc?  Tell  me  it  ain’t  so! 
Oh,  the  big  tramp!  One  grand!  I’m  out 
one  whole  grand!  Oh,  the  big — ” 

Stick  around  for  another  few  minutes, 
and  then  we  can  both  go  to  sleep. 

After  Professor  Omar  Bey  McGurk  had 
collected  all  the  prizes,  including  the  thou¬ 
sand  bucks  from  the  Old  Man — which 
broke  his  heart  in  ninety-seven  pieces — I 
ambled  back  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by 
a  complete  set  of  headaches.  I  was  head¬ 
ing  for  my  usual  room,  when  the  clerk 
halts  me. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind,  Mr.  McKee- 
ack,”  he  says,  “but  we’ve  started  to  reno¬ 
vate  some  of  the  rooms,  including  yours, 
and  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
take  Number  24,  on  the  third  floor. 
Thank  you.” 


“Okay,”  I  says.  “And  I  don’t  mind  if 
the  hotel  falls  on  my  head.” 

Twenty  minutes  after  I  had  entered  my 
new  coop,  I  hear  a  few  familiar  voices  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Although  it’s  always 
been  a  hobby  of  mine  to  attend  strictly 
to  my  own  knitting,  there’s  something 
about  them  voices  that  held  my  undivided 
attention.  Just  get  a  load  of  this,  as  it 
floats  in  over  the  transom: 

“Pretty  soft,  hey?”  rennarks  a  voice,  and 
that  voice  was  Hair-Oil  Harrigan’s. 

“Speaking  of  anchovies,”  gloats  another 
guy,  “what  d’yer  think  of  me  as  a  quack 
hjrpnotist?”  And  that  voice  belongs  to 
Omar  Bey  McGurk. 

“How  about  me?”  gloops  another  voice, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cowboy  Cassidy.  “Didn’t 
I  laugh  at  the  right  time — ^just  as  we  xt- 
hears^  it?  And  for  a  ex-plumber,  didn’t 
I  act  the  part  of  a  cowboy  to  perfection? 
Gents,  I  admit  it!” 

A  fine  trinity  of  bandits! 

WITHOUT  waiting  to  hear  any¬ 
more  sad  news,  I  tip-toes  out  the 
room,  races  down  the  stairs  with 
more  speed  than  I  thought  I  had,  and  flies 
out  the  door.  I  got  some  important  news, 
and  you  just  know  it! 

One  block  from  the  hotel,  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  bump  into  Old  Man  Sullivan, 
the  very  bird  I’m  looking  for. 

“Quick!”  I  hisses.  “.Ask  no  questions 
and  follow  me  like  hell!” 

“WTiat  the — ”  begins  Sulli\:an.  but  I 
grab  him  by  the  hand  and  rush  him  back 
to  the  hotel. 

“You  are  about  to  hear  some  tasty 
news!”  I  pants,  as  we  ease  quietly  into 
the  room.  “S-hh! — just  flap  forward  j'our 
ears  and  listen  to  what  comes  over  the 
transom.” 

The  Old  Man  obe>-s  orders,  and  is  re¬ 
warded  with  this  parcel  of  static: 

“A*ou  can  hav-e  the  ring.”  sav's  Cassidy, 
“and  me  and  Hair-Oil  will  divvy  up  the 
flivv’er.  It  will  come  in  handv*  wh«  we 
go  touring  down  to  Florida  next  Fall.” 

“How  about  all  this  clothing,  and  other 
junk?”  demands  Hair-Oil. 

“You  can  have  it  for  thinking  up  the 
plot.”  sa>'s  Cassidy.  'What  say.  Pro¬ 
fessor?” 

“Okay  by  me.”  sav's  the  professor. 
“Meanw  ile  les’  divvy  up  that  pretty  little 
thousand.  Did  v-ou  get  it  changed  into 
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twenty-buck  bills  lit*  we  all  agreed  on?”  burglars  pull  a  fast  one  on  Ike  Sullivu 
“Tens,”  says  Hair-Oil.  “The  bank  didn’t  you’ll  become  a  treat  for  the  undertakerl” 
have  no  twenties  to  spare.  Well,  les’  got  Presently  the  Old  Man  returns  to  my 
Here’s  ten  fw  you  and  here’s  ten  for  me —  room,  covered  with  glory,  snules  an  per. 
here’s  ten  for  you,  and  here’s  ten  for — ”  spiration.  In  his  chubby  hands,  he’s 
The  Old  Man  begins  to  shiver  with  clutching  a  whole  bevy  of  ten  dollar  bilk 
rage  at  my  side.  I&  eyes  blaze  like  a  “Well,  that’s  that!”  he  grins.  “I  got 
three-alarm  fire,  whilst  sparks  shoot  out  some  neat  exercise,  and  all  they  did  was 
of  his  whiskers.  The  boy  was  fit  to  be  take  it  in  the  eye.” 
tied!  “Business  seems  to  be  good,”  I  says, 

“So  that's  the  racket,  hey?”  he  loams,  pointing  at  the  bills. 

“Oh,  the  dirty  crooks!  Framed  up  on  “Not  so  bad,”  he  admits.  “But  if  it 
Ike  Sullivan,  did  they?  I’ll  show  them  big  wasn’t  for  your  quiet  tip.  Doc,  all  I’d  have 
bums!  Wait  here  a  moment.  Doc,  I  got  would  be  a  headache.  How  about  dish- 
some  important  business  to  attend  to  in  ing  yourself  out  a  himdred  of  this 
the  next  room!”  claimed  loot?” 

The  Old  Man  remov’es  his  coat,  hat,  col-  “Thanks,”  I  says.  “But  the  guy  who 
lar  and  tie,  then  ^)eedily  rolls  up  his  really  deserves  the  reward  is  the  hotd 
sleeves,  and  blows  out.  A  second  later  clerk.  If  be  hadn’t  innocently  switched 
I  hear  some  new  broadcasting.  Tune-in  my  room  I  wouldn’t  of  got  wise  at  all.” 
on  this:  “In  that  case,”  says  Old  Man  SuUi- 

“Here’s  one  for  you — bam — and  here’s  van,  “I  can  spare  another  hundred  for 
one  for  you — sock — and  here’s  one  fen:  him!” 
you — vham — and  the  next  time  you  dizzy  The  show’s  over. 
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Thomson  Burtis 

Gives  Us  Another  Glorious 
Adventure  of  the  Air  in^ —  » 

A  Yirst  Class 

Fighting  Man 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  my  entire  ladder  if  the  rungs  are  far  enough  apart, 
acquaintance  with  Lieutenant  Rex  It  all  happened  at  Dooov-an  Field,  which. 
Croyden  extended  over  but  forty-  in  those  hemming  war  times,  was  the  largest 
eight  hours.  That  little  period  of  fly’ing  held  in  the  world.  When  I  hrst  set 
time,  however,  included  more  assorted  eyes  on  it  I  hgured  that  the  state  of  Texas, 
surprises  and  larger  gobs  of  low  and  lofty  supposedly  a  tidy-sized  strip  of  land,  had 
wondering  than  any  similar  period  in  my  been  tum^  o>Tr  to  airplar'^ 

!csr.cvvhat  ebullient  existence.  I  had  the  Before  going  into  the  story,  however.  I 
fttlLng  when  first  my  peepers  came  to  rest  might  as  well  introduce  myself  in  a  bit  more 
on  his  good-looking  pan  that  he  was  a  detail.  Then  I  can  retire  into  the  back- 
Mt  out  of  the  ordinary.  Three  hours  later  ground  and  let  Rex  take  the  center  of  the 
I  awakened  to  the  fact  that  I’d  been  right  stage. 

for  once  in  my  life.  And  the  next  day —  Probably  ."when  >-ou  kiww  I  was  a  flyer. 

’fell,  brethren,  struggle  on  and  y-on’ll  dis-  y-oo’Ye  got  a  mental  picture  of  one  of  these 
cover,  if  you  survive,  that  I — I  being  clothing  ad\Trtisen'»ent  boys  who  pose  in 
lieutenant  John  Evans  of  the  Army  Air  front  of  their  ships,  his  leather  coat  falling 
ScTtke — occasionally  can  see  through  a  in  correct  and  graceful  folds  above  hs 
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perfectly  fitting  breeches  and  his  highly 
polished  boots.  His  handsome  face,  out¬ 
lined  by  his  helmet,  is  strong  and  superior. 
With  one  hand  he  gracefully  holds  a  cork- 
tipped  cigaret  while  he  gazes  condescend¬ 
ingly  on  the  army  of  luscious  wenches  who 
are  mooning  wor^pfully  at  him. 

Well,  you’re  wrong.  My  nickname 
through  the  army  was  “Slim,”  and  the  only 
reason  I  can  think  of  for  the  name  was  that 
I  was  six  feet  six  inches  tall,  and  so  thin 
that  standing  twice  in  the  same  place  was 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  shadow.  My 
outstanding  physical  features  were  my  nose, 
my  feet,  and  my  hands,  all  of  them  of 
prodigious  size.  The  sight  of  my  pipe-stem 
kgs  rising  from  my  feet  reminded  one  of  a 
sapling  growing  in  the  middle  of  a  large¬ 
st  fi^.  When  I  stepped  out  of  my 
ship,  in  that  steaming  Texas  climate,  I  was 
usually  arrayed  in  stained  breeches  below 
an  undershut  which  was  speckled  with 
black,  and  my  oil-grimed  snoot  peered  forth 
at  the  world  below  string  brown  hair.  I 
never  wore  a  helmet. 

In  other  words,  I  was  far  from  the  answer 
to  even  a  maiden  lady’s  prayer.  I’m  an  ex¬ 
cow  puncher  from  the  state  of  Utah  who 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  un- 
pkasantness  and  finally,  through  the  good 
offices  of  an  unck,  who  was  guilty  of  b^g 
a  senator,  got  into  the  sur  service.  I’m  al¬ 
most  as  dumb  as  I  look,  but  the  gods  smile 
at  me.  I  sort  of  stumbk  awkwardly  into 
troubk  and  get  out  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
bull  getting  out  of  a  china  shop,  but  some- 
bow  always  get  through  an  emergency  with 
my  neck  intact  but  my  body  and  mind 
b^ly  sprained  and  my  pride  non-existent. 

I’d  been  overseas,  met  a  couple  of  Ger¬ 
man  planes  one  nice  morning,  and  ended  up 
in  one  of  our  own  trenches,  full  of  glory  and 
bulkts.  I  was  sent  back  to  this  coxmtry, 
and  after  recovering  was  assigned  as  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Donovan  Fkld.  I’d  shot  down 
cme  German  I  hadn’t  got  credit  for,  and  got 
credit  for  one  Boche  plane  that  I  hadn’t 
shot  down,  leaving  me  a  net  of  one  festive 
flyer  to  hang  to  my  belt. 

So  it  was  that  at  four  o’clock  one  Jxdy 
morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  dawn  just  breaking, 
I  strode  meditatively  out  on  the  line  where 
more  than  a  hundr^  airplanes  were  drawn 
op  in  a  formation  which  paralkkd  the  mile- 
king  row  of  shining  white  hangars.  In 
jthcM  bectk  days  Donovan  Field  was  trying 


to  turn  out  flyers  faster  than  Ford  does 
flivvers.  And  in  the  good  old  summe 
time  the  air  around  noonday  was  entirdj 
too  light  to  hold  up  the  ninety  horse  Jcd- 
nies  which  were  the  training  planes.  Try-j 
ing  to  fly  in  it  was  like  walking  on  the  watet.  | 
Consequently  they  had  generated  the  idea 
of  flying  from  dawn  until  ten  thirty,  and 
then  resuming  at  five  in  the  afternoon  and 
oozing  through  the  ozone  imtil  dark. 

That  accounted  for  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  hundred  Curtiss  motors  were  roariig 
away  on  the  warmup,  their  exhaust  pipea 
sending  great  spurts  of  fire  stabbing  throuj^ 
the  semi-darkness.  And  that  hour  in  the 
morning  accounted,  partly,  for  the  fact  that 
my  disposition,  none  too  good  at  any  time, 
was  below  normal. 

There  were  other  reasons  which  caused 
the  bellowing  of  the  motors  against  my  eail 
to  be  far  from  a  pleasant  soimd.  One  was 
that  I’d  been  a  bit  nervous  the  night  before^ 
and  had  taken  a  few  peeps  at  the  wine  when 
it  was  pink.  The  result  was  one  of  the# 
tastes  in  the  mouth  which  you’ve  all  ex‘ 
perienced  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  second  was  that,  for  the  time  being, 
I  was  a  dual  instructor.  That  job,  gents, 
means  that  you  take  a  bunch  of  strangers 
who’ve  never  been  off  the  ground,  and  try 
to  teach  ’em  to  navigate  around  the  hdd 
without  killing  themselves.  It  involves 
climaxes,  emergencies  and  problems  whidi 
are  enough  to  make  a  statue  quiver.  Some 
time  or  another  you’ve  got  to  sit  in  the 
front  seat,  hands  in  the  air,  and  let  a  man 
in  the  back  seat  whom  you  think  kn 
something  dive  you  at  the  ground — 
hojje  he’ll  level  out  in  time.  No  matter  h 
hard  an  airplane  hits,  for  some  reason 
another  the  earth  doesn’t  give  way  to  any' 
appreciable  extent.  My  job  was  suppoa 
to  be  advanced  instruction  on  big  ton-an. 
a-half  De  Havilands  and  fast  little  scouts, 
but  as  I  ^id  I  was,  temporarily,  a  dui 
instructor. 

To  knd  the  last  touch  to  this  benighledj 
morning,  it  marked  the  day  when  I  was  to 
start  a  new  bunch  of  would-be  flyen 
through  the  mill.  I’d  completed  one  h 
of  four  men,  one  of  whom  seemed  to 
blind,  another  so  excitable  that  he  was  t 
rambling  wreck  when  he  was  in  the  air  ani 
shook  so  that  his  hand  on  the  stick  made  tbf 
ship  do  a  shimmy,  and  a  third  so  fat-hc2 
he  couldn’t  learn  anything.  With  that 
behind  me,  can  you  blame  me  for  looki^ 
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t  the  new  quartet  with  a  dour  look  in  my 
oodeye? 

T^HERE  they  were,  on  one  erf  the 
I  benches  which  dotted  the  line.  In 
1.  front  of  them  my  ship,  with  Sergeant 
looley  in  the  cockpit  and  a  mechanic  of  the 
lew  holding  to  each  wing,  was  just  com- 
Iftjng  the  warmup.  The  two-seated  train- 
ig  plane  was  straining  against  the  whed- 
locks  as  though  as  anxious  to  be  gone  as  I 
las  to  remain  on  the  ground. 

The  four  men  stood  at  attention  as  I  gal- 
)ped  up  to  them.  One  of  them,  as  I’d 
nown  from  the  list  in  my  hand,  was  an 
ifantry  officer,  transferred  to  the  Air 
lervice.  The  others  were  eager  cadets, 
razy — and  crazy  enough — to  fly. 

‘  It  was  to  the  officer,  Rex  Croyden,'that 
ly  eyes  fastened.  For  no  partici;^  reason, 
t  first,  but  somehow  as  1  said  my  jnece  I 
Dund  new  things  to  interest  me  in  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  one  of  these 
icture  aviators  I  spoke  about.  His 
bthes  fitted  him  as  though  he’d  been 
oured  into  ’em  and  allowed  to  harden,  and 
oould  have  combed  my  hair  in  his  boots 
ithout  getting  the  part  crooked.  His 
ip'  was  set  at  a  jaunty,  dervdl-may-care 
Dgk  on  his  cranium,  and  seemed  to  leixl 
^t  touch  of  mocking  recklessness  to  his 
tee. 

That  front  piece  was  a  lean,  dark,  hawk- 
osed  affair,  and  beneath  said  proboscis  a 
fide,  slightly  thin,  tight-lipped  mouth  was 
tilled  down  at  one  comer  as  though  sneer- 
ig  at  the  world.  His  eyes,  straight  and 
ng  and  narrow,  rested  on  mine  steadily, 
nd  seemed  that  there  was  a  private  beam 
[  sardonic  enjoyment  in  eadi  of  them, 
■here  were  about  three  very  slight  scars 
istributed  over  that  face,  one  of  them 
ear  the  comer  of  his  right  eye.  It  seemed 
» hai’c  pulled  that  eye  and  black  eyebrow 
own  a  trifle,  completing  the  slightly  one- 
ded  tinge  to  his  face  and  increasing  im- 
leasvirably  the  sort  of  saturnine  mockery 
1  it.  He  looked  like  a  hard-boiled 
bo’d  seen  a  lot  and  laughed  a  little  con- 
mptuously  at  all  he’d  seen. 

I  called  die  roll  and  got  them  labeled  by 
eir  right  names.  The  cadets  answered 
wthlessly — they  were  about  to  start 
ivg.  and  I  was  the  guy  who  could  make 
m  or  break  ’em,  and  likewise  the  bird  in 
fiose  hands  their  lives  were  placed.  If  my 
xipnent  missed  fire  and  1  told  one  of  ’em 


to  solo  too  soon,  he’d  be  shoveled  up  from 
the  fidd.  Another  point  which  the 

dual  instmeting  job  orre  which  a  profes¬ 
sional  hangman  might  refuse. 

“Today  you  each  get  a  joyride,”  I  barked 
briefly.  “Just  get  used  to  the  air,  and  all 
that.  I  may  let  you  handle  the  stidr  a  little 
while  when  we  get  hi^,  but  that’s  alL  Just 
look  around  and  get  us^  to  being  up.  Any 
erf  you  ever  had  a  ride  before?” 

They  all  shook  their  heads. 

“Lieutenant,  TU  take  you  first,”  I  in¬ 
formed  him. 

It  had  grown  lighter,  and  here  and  there 
up  and  down  the  line  some  ships  were  turn¬ 
ing,  each  of  them  with  two  hooded  figures 
in  the  cockpits,  and  taxying  out  on  the  field 
to  take  off.  These  were  the  ^lips  which 
were  bound  for  the  extra  fields  laid  out 
aroimd  Donovan  itself.  These  pastures 
were  devoted  to  advanced  stages  of  flying 
to  which  the  cadets  graduated  ^ter  we  poor 
devils  of  dual  instructors  had  soloed  them. 

As  we  walked  toward  my  ship  I  stopped, 
out  of  earshot  of  the  cadets,  a^  ignit^  a 
cheroot. 

“You’re  a  fiurst  heutmant,”  I  informed 
Croyden  after  a  look  at  his  bars,  “and  I’m 
a  shavetail.  That,  however,  doesn’t  mean 
a  damn  thing.  I  don’t  know  you,  <rf  course, 
and  I’m  moely  saying  this  as  a  matter  of 
informaUon.  While  I'm  your  instructor,  I 
rank  you  as  much  as  though  I  was  two 
grades  above  Jtrfm  J.  Pershing.  From  the 
minute  we  step  cm  this  fl^drig  fi^d  until  we’re 
off  again,  you  do  exactly  as  I  say.  Right?'’ 

I  had  the  peculiar  idea  that  he  was 
laughing  at  me,  inside,  when  he  nodded  and 
his  lips  widened  in  a  sort  of  mirthless  smile. 

“I  understand  that,”  he  stated,  and  his 
Engli^  was  so  meticulous  and  precise  that 
he  seemed  to  be  speaking  with  an  effort. 
Another  rather  startling  thing  about  him  I 
might  mention.  His  hair  and  eyebrows  were 
black  as  night,  but  his  e>'es  were  a  light 
gray.  His  skin,  I  think,  was  slightly 
swarthy  to  begin  with,  and  had  been  tanned 
into  a  leatheiy  hue.  Those  e\'es  were  like 
two  pale  lights  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

“Far  be  it  from  me.”  be  went  on,  “to  ad¬ 
dress  a  fl>dng  instructor  with  anything  but 
the  greatest  respect.” 

I  make  no  excuses  for  mN-seU,  ISt  never 
been  noted  for  turning  the  left  cheek  after 
having  been  smitten  on  the  right,  and  1  was 
feding,  as  I've  explained,  as  though  if  1 
lived  the  next  hour  I’d  live  forever.  So 
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back  seat  can  easily  break  it  for  me.  That  AS  WE  climbed  into  the  cockpits— mei 
means  that  the  Ai^el  Gabriel  takes  orders  /\  front — I  was  so  mad  I  could 

from  me  if  Fm  flying  him,  and  by - I  1  1.  eaten  the  motor  for  a  sandwid 

don’t  want  any  sneers  when  I  speak  my  Part  of  the  reason  for  it  was  that  I  sa 
piece!  Any  time  you  think  you’re  above  pected  that  I’d  made  more  or  less  of  a  daa 
taking  orders  from  me  say  so  and  get  fired,  fool  of  myself.  I  admitted  it  to  m)rself,  eve 
but  don’t  be  trying  to  get  away  with  any  then.  Bear  in  mind  that  I’m  giving  youti 
veiled  insinuations!  And  now  that  it  comes  real  lowdown — I’m  not  one  of  these  haw 
to  a  point,  besides  taking  orders  from  me  some  heroes  who  is  never  wrong,  could  lid 
and  liking  it,  respect  is  thrown  in!  the  heavy-weight  champion  with  my  liti 

“You’re  just  a  cadet  to  me,  and  I’m  your  finger,  win  a  war  singlehanded,  and  am  pn 
instructor,  and  you  don’t  climb  up  on  those  as  the  snow  on  a  convent  roof.  I’m  jq 
silver  bars  and  stand  any  h^her  with  me  an  awkward,  dumb,  human  boll-busts 
than  one  of  those  raggedy  ^ydets.  Get  who  makes  more  mistakes  than  the  averaf 
that?”  The  air  was  now  full  of  droning  ship 

Somehow  he  seemed  as  hard  and  im-  Dozens  of  them  flew  out  of  sight  to  oa 
yielding  as  a  chunk  of  granite.  As  I  bawled  lying  fields,  as  I  taxied  out  on  the  great  tn 
him  out  I  felt  as  though  my  words  were  mile-square  expanse  which  was  Dono\a 
like  so  many  pebbles  from  a  pea  shooter  Field.  By  the  time  I’d  swung  into  the  ws 
rebounding  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  a  dozen  sUps  were  starting  to  circle  the 
And  what  made  me  madder  was  that  he  still  swooping  down  for  practice  landings  on  e; 
seemed  to  be  laughing.  But  his  words  were  ery  round,  and^  there  were  enough  ships  q 
venomous  as  he  said  slowly:  the  ground  to  make  the  takeoff  a  matteri 

“You’re  making  a  damn  fool  of  yourself,  sharp  looking  around  to  avoid  hitting  m 
I'll  obey  your  orders  where  flying  is  con-  body.  I  took  a  last  look  at  the  instrumas 
cemed,  but  don’t  try  to  exc^  your  — oU  pressure,  temperature,  tachometer- 
authority,  Evans!  It’s  in  your  power  to  and  made  sure  my  belt  was  fastened.  The 
break  me  as  a  flyer — but  don’t  go  too  far!”  I  shoved  the  throttle  forward,  pushed  !u 
Right  there  I  lost  my  head  completely,  ward  on  the  stick,  set  my  feet  against  ti 
I  took  a  step  toward  him,  and  my  fa^  rudder,  and  we  were  off. 
was  within  inches  of  those  hard  eyes  as  I  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  some  of  my  nia! 
snarled:  by  holding  the  ship  within  a  few  feet  of  ti 

“If  you  insinuate  that  I’d  break  you  be-  ground  for  the  entire  distance  across  tl 
cause  I  didn’t  like  you.  I’ll  kick  hell  out  of  field,  and  then  zooming.  Zooming  one  < 
you  right  here  on  this  line  if  they  cashier  me  those  ninety  horsepower  Jennies,  which  ha- 
for  it!  Take  that  back,  Croyden,  or  to  be  nosed  down  in  order  to  bank  wilU 

by - ”  losing  altitude,  is  probably  as  foolish 

“Gmsider  it  unsaid,”  he  slid  in  quietly,  flying  feat  as  anybody  ever  tried,  but  1  p 

that  funny  gleam  in  his  eyes.  a  little  satisfaction  out  of  setting  her  upc 

He  was  still  mocking  me,  and  I  knew  it.  her  tail  and  not  leveling  out  until  she  w 
He  left  me  a  fuming,  puzzled,  furious  boob  starting  to  stall. 

who  didn’t  know  what  to  do  or  why.  So  I  I  circled  the  field  a  few  times  for  altituii 
beat  a  retreat  by  saying:  keeping  a  sharp  watch  out  for  other  shs 

“Let’s  go.  But  any  time  you  try  to  be  a  Several  of  those  roaring  planes  held  but  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  air  will  be  the  last  passenger — that  meant  that  some  cod' 
time  you  get  in  the  air.  And  the  next  time  were  soloing.  And  if  you  think  it’s  ph 
you  try  your  sneer  when  I  lay  down  the  law  to  share  the  air  with  a  bunch  of  flyers  vi 
on  this  flying  field,  you’re  going  to  get  it  haven’t  had  six  hours,  total,  in  said  cih 
wiped  off.  you’re  crazy. 

“All  right.  Sergeant.  Remember  two  Finally  I  got  to  a  thousand  feet,  i 
things,  Croyden.  First,  keep  your  hands  hundred  feet  above  the  ever-circling  shl 
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below.  The  hangars  were  mere  blotches 
against  the  ground,  and  the  ships  dotting  the 
held  were  like  crawling  bugs,  San  Antonio, 
four  miles  away,  didn’t  look  to  be  three 
hundred  yards  square,  and  the  cars  along 
the  roads  were  like  dots  on  a  white  ribbon. 

I  glanced  back  at  Croyden,  and  became 
considerably  surprised.  He  had  none  of  the 
usual  first-ride  symptoms.  His  hands 
weren’t  gripping  the  cowling  as  though  life 
itself  depended  on  it.  His  eyes,  behind  the 
goggles,  hadn’t  changed.  His  body  wasn’t 
tense,  strained  forward  in  the  seat. 

He  was  leaning  back,  as  relaxed  as  1  was 
myself,  and  his  hands  rested  easily  on  the 
leather  cowling.  He  was  looking  down  with 
a  rather  bored  air,  holding  his  goggles  oc- 
asionally  as  the  terrific  airstream,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  seventy  mile  an  hour  speed 
and  the  propeller  wash,  tried  to  rip  them 
from  his  eyes. 

A  cool  customer,  without  a  doubt. 

“He’s  the  kind  who  wouldn’t  walk  across 
the  street  to  see  the  King  of  England  fall  oS 
a  high  bicycle,”  I  thought  to  myself. 

Ahead  of  me,  and  between  my  ship  and 
the  radio  stage,  1  noted  a  plane,  flying  at 
right  angles  to  our  course.  It  was  about 
five  hunted  yards  ahead  of  us,  and  at  about 
the  same  altitude,  now  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
We’d  miss  it  by  a  good  many  feet,  and  I 
thought  no  more  about  it  except  to  keep  an 
eye  on  it. 

Which  is  where  I  cut  out  again,  showing 
that  liquor  stingeth  like  a  bvunblebee  and 
biteth  like  a  cootie.  Between  stewing  over 
my  little  battle  with  Croyden,  and  cursing 
the  way  I  felt,  I  was  sure  suffering  with 
mental  constipation. 

The  other  ship  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  to  our  left,  flying  away  from  us,  as  we 
crossed  behind  its  tail.  The  next  instant  it 
seemed  to  me  that  all  hell  had  broken  loose. 

There  came  a  shattering  crash,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  roar  of  the  eight  cylinder 
motor  became  a  frenzied,  mumbling  cross 
between  a  scream  and  a  bellow.  The  ship 
quivered  and  shook  in  every  strut  and  spar, 
and  the  motor  seemed  to  be  jumping  out  of 
the  ship. 

j  .\s  my  hand  automatically  darted  for  the 
J  throttle,  to  cut  it  off,  1  realized  what  had 
j  happen^.  Tliat  had  been  a  radio  ship,  off 
U  its  reservation,  and  it  had  been  trailing  its 
long  wire  antenna  behind  it.  We’d  run  mto 
J  ^e  metal  fish  at  the  end  of  the  cable,  and 
J  it  had  broken  the  pixg). 


That  didn’t  take  a  tenth  ci  a  second  to 
penetrate  my  bean.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  something  hit  me  a  terrific  blow 
on  the  head.  During  the  seconds  when  I 
fought  desperately  for  consciousness  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  sort  of  battered  at  my  dazed 
brain.  A  piece  of  the  propeller  had  hit 
me — I  was  bleeding,  reeling  in  my  seat,  the 
world  going  round  in  circles  before  my  eyes. 
It  seemed  that  the  sky  was  a  whirling  mass 
of  mist,  splotched  wi^  blood. 

I  must  stay  conscious.  That  was  all  I 
could  think  of.  If  I  didn’t,  the  ship  would 
fall  out  of  control,  of  course — 

For  five  seconds,  or  more,  I  fought  the 
fight  of  my  life.  Nauseated,  unable  to  see 
for  the  blood  gushing  over  my  goggles,  and 
behind  them,  I  was  not  even  sane.  The 
ship  was  rocking  and  slipping  all  over  the 
sky — I  must  pull  myself  together — 
Suddenly  I  knew  that  I  could  not.  I  felt 
myself  slipping  into  dreamland.  I  fought  it 
like  a  drowning  man  does  the  water  en¬ 
gulfing  him,  but  I  couldn’t  win.  It  was 
curtains  for  Slim  Evans,  and  Croyden — 
that  I  knew  just  before  I  went  completely 
blotto. 

There  was  just  one  impression — hallucina¬ 
tion,  if  you  will — which  I  realized  as  I  went 
under.  It  seemed  as  though  the  ^lip  was 
lying  level,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  that  the 
world  was  tranquil  and  restful  and  blessedly 
quiet.  Death  didn’t  seem  so  bad. 

WELL,  I  woke  up  at  precisely  ten 
thirty.  And  my  popping  optics 
did  not  rest  upon  the  bea^  <k  St. 
Peter,  nor  yet  upon  the  horns  of  the  deviL 
It  took  what  I  jokingly  call  my  mind  a  full 
ten  seconds  to  realize  the  fact  that  I  was 
gazing  into  the  blue  eyes  of  Sandy  Sho.'e, 
my  ^-headed,  freckle-faced,  snub-nosed 
roommate,  and  that  I  was  ensconced  in  my 
own  bed,  with  a  bandage  over  my  temple 
and  a  headache  worse  than  the.  morning 
after  a  mescal  m^lM. 

Sandy's  broad  shoulders  sho(^  aiKl  his 
stocky  body  bent  o\'er  with  mirth. 

,  “You  di^'t  get  killed,  dAmn  it,”  he 
chuckled.  “Funny  how  >-ou  cheat  the 
morgue  every  oiha  day  or  so.  Now  ask 
‘where  am  I' — ’’ 

“I  know  where  1  am,”  I  managed  to  say, 
“but  how  come?” 

“Croyden  brought  the  ship  down!”  Sainly 
told  me  hilariously.  “He's  top  kkk  of  Uus 
field  now!  Say,  okl  boy,  do  >-00  know  >'ou 
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■xissed  the  damnedest  ride  any  man  ever 
kad  in  an  airplane?  That  baby  can  do  more 
stunts  trying  to  fly  straight  tJ^  you  could 
(Ml  purposel  But  to  think  you  got  a  guy 
with  the  guts  to  bring  a  pla^  down  on  his 
flrst  flight  and  make  it  at  all — ” 

“Di^’t  he  even  wreck?”  I  interrupted, 
and  you  could  have  knocked  my  eyes  off 
with  a  stkk,  they  stuck  out  so  far. 

“Sure!  And  the  ship  caught  fire  and 
everything!  He  saved  your  siifful  life  twice 
handrunning — ” 

“Sandy,  my  boy,”  I  b^ed  humbly, 
“limber  up  your  tongue,  which  it  doesn’t 
need,  and  begin  where  it  commences  and 
leave  off  where  it  stc^,  with  no  skippnng.” 

‘'You  might  be  interested,  at  that,” 
Sandy  granted  with  a  grin.  “Wdl,  you 
know  you  broke  your  prop  on  a  radio  fish, 
and  that  you  got  kiKxked  cuckoo  by  one  of 
the  pieces.  Tliis  bird  Croyden  took  hold. 
Everybody  was  watching,  including  me, 
because  when  the  engine  raced  for  a  seomd 
it  made  the  most  Gcxl  awful  racket  you 
ever  heard. 

“The  ship  started  in  a  spin,  but  he 
grabbed  it  in  time  and  by  pure  dumb  luck 
hauled  her  up.  Then  it  sts^ted — nose  high 
in  the  air,  then  in  a  dive.  It  fell  all  around 
the  sky  1^  a  drunkoi  dragon  fly.  By  this 
time  we  all  knew  something  had  happened 
to  you,  and  vm  could  tdl  that  a  kaydet  had 
it  in  charge. 

“Wdl,  it  came  within  a  few  inches  of  col¬ 
liding  with  two  or  three  ships.  Finally  it 
got  dose  to  that  water  tower  near  hangar 
sixteen.  It  was  going  right  for  it  in  a  hell  of 
a  dive.  At  the  last  minute  Croyden  hauls 
back  on  the  stick,  and  sort  of  stalled,  and 
die  fdl  off  into  a  sideslip.  Down  she  comes, 
left  wing  down,  right  for  hangar  sixteen. 
Again  at  the  last  minute  this  Croyden  bird 
got  it,  and  this  time  you  bounced  on  the 
roof  d  the  hangat.  You  went  out  over  the 
field,  just  mis^  all  those  De  Havilands 
lined  up  on  the  line,  and  hit  the  ground  right 
ade  up. 

“She  bounced  again.  How  she  didn’t 
break  a  aheel  I  don’t  know.  You  bounced 
three  or  four  times,  and  finally  the  ship 
tipped  over,  and  came  down  right  wing 
fint. 

“It  was  a  hell  of  a  wreck,  and  the  gas  line 
must  have  sprung  a  leak.  The  motor  cau^t 
fixe,  and  you  were  right  dose  to  it,  all 
hemmed  up  in  wreckage  that  was  starting  to 
If  ike.  Croyden  flails  into  it,  amd  just  as 


the  ambulance  got  there  he  staggered  out 
with  you.  His  clothes  were  smoking,  one 
arm  badly  burned,  and  your  shirt-sleeve 
was  afire.  He  rolls  you  in  the  grass,  and  as 
the  ambulance  arrives  keels  over  himself. 
Quite  a  lad,  Croyden,  quite  a  lad!” 

“Your  position,”  I  told  him  vaguely, 
“seems  to  be  well  taken.  Well  I’ll  U 
damned!  I  sure  thought  we  were  up  a 
thousand  feet  and  going  to  dive  eleven 
hundred,  that  time!  And  he  got  down  safe 
on  his  fimt  ride,  and  thm  rescues  me  from 
the  burning  bu^l  Well  I’ll  be  damned!” 

“And  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
you!”  crowed  Sandy.  “Think  of  that!  A 
little  bump  over  one  eye,  but  tomorrow  you 
can  again  be  at  the  work  you  love  so  welf— ” 

“Go  to  hell  and  let  me  think,”  I  told  him, 
which  he  did. 

And  I  thought  plenty.  Talk  about  nerve! 
Say,  if  you  think  I  could  have  brought  a 
ship  down  on  my  first  ride — or  twentieth, 
for  that  matter — ^you’re  all  wrong.  If  you 
think  one  man  out  of  a  million  could,  you’d 
be  wilUng  to  believe  that  a  one-l^ged  man 
could  noake  a  new  record  for  the  hundred 
yard  dash.  It  was  a  miracle,  that’s  what  it 
was — and  miracles  are  hard  for  me  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Yet  I’d  sized  up  this  bozo  Croyden 
as  a  man  of  nerve  and  ability. 

Then  there  was  that  queer  hallucinaUon 
about  the  ship  suddenly  coming  under  con¬ 
trol  just  before  I  went  bye-bye.  But  Croy¬ 
den  had  stated  that  he’d  never  beoi  in  the 
air  before. 

It  bothered  me  a  little,  being  naturally 
of  a  curious  turn  of  mind,  and  I  couldn’t  get 
it  out  ci  my  head  all  ^y  long.  At  five 
o’clock  I  wais  in  shape  to  take  up  my  bed 
and  walk,  and  naturally  I  made  straight  for 
Croyden’s  quarters.  I’d  been  holding  a  re¬ 
ception  all  day  long,  but  he  hadn’t  come 
near. 

Just  about  every  one  was  at  the  officers’ 
club  eating  dinner,  except  those  who  were 
flying  the  night  shift,  and  I  was  going  to  ask 
Croyden  to  eat  with  me.  I  walked  down  in 
back  of  the  first  line  of  officers’  quarters, 
paralleling  the  road  which  ^lit  the  hangars 
from  the  other  buildings.  I  opened  the 
screen  door  of  the  back  porch  and  shut  it 
quietly,  in  case  any  one  within  was  asleep, 
and  tiptoed  to  the  kitchen.  Bachelors  in 
the  army  never  knock  at  each  other’s  doors, 
and  no  quarters  are  ever  locked. 

I  tipt^  across  the  kitchen,  and  just  as 
my  hand  was  on  the  doorknob  of  the  door 
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into  the  sitting  room  I  heard  low  voices,  so 
I  opened  it  casually.  As  1  did  so  I  heard  the 
word  “De  Havihmd,”  and  my  somewhat 
surprised  eyes  rest^  on  Croyden,  all 
tog^  out  in  a  royal  purple  dressing  gown, 
conversing  with  an  enlisted  man.  He  was 
evidently  a  mechanic  as  he  was  dressed  in 
blue  denim  overalls. 

When  I  hove  into  sight  it  seemed  to  me 
that  mechanic  was  so  startled  that  he  was 
half  way  out  of  his  skin.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  second,  wide-eyed  and  tense.  He  was 
a  stocky,  swarthy  chap  with  a  stubble  of 
beard  on  his  chin  and  big,  glowing,  turbu¬ 
lent-looking  brown  eyes. 

Even  the  icy  Croyden  seemed  to  stiffen  in 
his  chair,  and  those  gray  lamps  in  his  head 
shone  forth  with  cool,  dancing  glints  in  them. 
They  were  peculiar,  those  eyes.  I  felt  as 
though  his  face  and  body  were  artiffcial  and 
lifeless — that  the  eyes  were  those  of  some 
other  person,  peering  through  slits  in  a 
mask. 

“Oh,  hello,  Evans,”  Croyden  said  finally, 
and  the  mechanic  leaped  to  his  feet,  as 
though  the  words  had  released  him  from 
some  spell.  He  stood  at  rigid  attention. 

“Meet  Private  Navarro,”  Croyden  went 
on  with  that  ciuriously  stilt^  English  of  his. 
“War  does  peculiar  things — Mr.  Navarro, 
back  in  New  York,  is  the  son  of  a  millionaire 
importer,  and  his  brother  is  one  of  my  best 
friends.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,”  I  told  him.  “And 
please  don’t  let  that  ‘attention’  business  last 
any  longer  than  you  can  help.  Was  I  in¬ 
terrupting  sometlung — ” 

“No,  sir!”  Navarro  assured  me,  the  words 
fmrly  tumbling  out  of  his  mouth.  “I  was 
just  going.” 

“We  were  talking  over  a  certain — er — 
personal  problem  connected  with  his 
brother,”  Croyden  slid  in  smoothly,  “and 
as  it  is  I’m  afraid  you’ve  missed  mess  call. 
Jack.” 

AS  NAVARRO  said  good-by  with  a 
certain  grand  manner  I  remember 
i  \  wondering  just  what  De  Haviland 
airplanes  had  to  do  with  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  wealthy  young  man  in  New  York, 
but  for  the  time  being  I  forgot  that.  As 
Navarro  left  I  looked  Croyden  straight  in 
the  eye  and,  despite  the  gleam  I  saw  there, 
came  straight  to  the  point. 

“Croyden,  you  brought  us  down  safely — 
arhich  was  something  t^t  makes  any  of  the 


biblical  exploits  of  Joshua  and  the  rest  look 
like  parlor  tricks.  Great  work.  But  I’m 
told  that  you  waded  into  the  fire,  when  the 
gas  tank  was  liable  to  explode  at  any  in¬ 
stant,  and  saved  my  life.  I  salute  your 
guts,  Croyden,  say  thank  you,  and  that’s 
about  all  I  can  say.” 

I  thrust  out  my  hand,  and  he  shook  it 
without  moving  from  his  chair.  All  the 
time  he  was  scrutinizing  me  as  thou^  I 
was  some  new  freak  wh^  he  had  just  dis¬ 
covered. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  finally,  and  then 
his  lips  widened  a  bit  in  a  smile,  as  though 
waiting  for  me  to  say  something  elx. 
Which  I  did,  floimdering  helplessly  as  I 
tried  to  get  my  sentiments  across  to  him. 
Outside  die  planes  were  droning  overhead, 
and  all  the  time  there  was,  in  the  back  of 
my  mind,  the  remembrance  of  the  feeling 
I’d  had  up  in  the  sur. 

“Regarding  our  little  spat  this  morning,” 

I  told  him,  “I’m  sorry.  I  felt  like  hell,  uid 
that  grin  of  yours  I  figured  a  sort  of  super¬ 
cilious  smirk  that  got  my  goat.  I  di^’t 
know  you — but  I  know  now  that  you’ve 
earned  the  right  to  do  a  little  low  and 
lofty  smirking  if  you  so  desire.  I — er  I — ” 

For  the  fimt  and  last  time  during  our 
brief  but  tempestuous  acquaintance  he 
laughed,  a  silent,  somehow  mirthless  lau^. 

“Just  why  should  anything  I  mi^t  have 
done  make  me  any  more  desirable  or  at¬ 
tractive  an  acquaintance?”  he  inquired.  “I 
presume  that  if  you  knew  I  was  ^xxl  to  my 
mother  I  could  sneer  with  impunity.  I 
realize  that  you  are  thankful  that  your  life 
was  saved,  but  you  need  feel  under  no 
necessity  to  make  me  a  bosom  friend,  you 
know.  And  I  don’t  see  that  what  I  did 
changes  the  events  of  the  morning  at  alL” 

W’asn’t  that  a  cool,  hardbmled  speech? 
His  carefully  formed  words  were  l^e  so 
many  pieces  of  ke  clinking  in  a  ^ass. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  kiss  you,”  I  infcnned 
him,  “but  I  do  admire  guts.  And  FU  say 
more.  You’re  a  new  man  here  and  maybe 
don’t  know  the  boys  yet.  Ill  be  glad  to 
sort  of  ease  you  into  society,  as  it  were. 
How  about  having  dinner  with  me  over  at 
the  club,  and  then  a  little  lato'.  if  vxm  like 
poker,  there's  a  session  scheduled  at  my 
house  where  >*00  can  meet  part  of  the  gang.” 

He  did  ntk  answer,  iminediateh',  and  I 
felt  that  he  was  gmng  to  refuse,  ffath'. 
Maybe  he  felt  be  was  too  giwd  feu  the  rc^ 
of  us,  I  remember  thinking,  and  perhaps 
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scxne  of  the  resentment  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  at  his  conceited  aloofness  ^owed  in 
my  eyes.  His  own  gaze  probed  into  mine, 
and  suddenly  he  relaxed. 

“I’U  be  glad  to  have  dinner  with  you,” 
he  announced  calmly,  “but  count  me  out 
afterward.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  writing  to  do. 
Not  that  I  wouldn’t  be  ^ad  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted,  later  on.  How  about  waiting  for 
dinner,  though,  imtil  the  dining  room  is  not 
too  hill?” 

I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  dodge  the 
complimentary  looks,  allusions  and  slaps  on 
the  back  which  might  come  his  way.  In¬ 
deed,  a  peculiar  duck — a  jolly  pecxiliar 
duck. 

Well,  between  then  and  the  time,  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  when  we  separated 
and  I  went  forth  to  gamble  on  the  green 
cloth  spread  over  the  table  in  my  quarters, 
the  close-mouthed  Mr.  Croyden  succeeded 
in  heightening  the  interest  1  already  felt  in 
him.  He  tried  to  avoid  any  confidences, 
but  my  busy  tongue  literally  forced  him 
into  rductant  admissions  of  one  kind  or 
another.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
cathdic  experience,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
He  knew  Mexico  like  a  book,  and  had  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  Europe.  He  betrayed 
an  extraordimuy  knowledge  of  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness,  in  vdiich  he  had  been  engaged  in 
Mexico  as  a  chemist,  and  also  accurate 
information  on  other  things  ranging  from 
Broadway  shows  to  the  difference,  in  hobo 
parlance,  between  a  gaycat  and  a  baggage 
stiff. 

As  was  natural,  I  came  back  to  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  morning  several  times,  but  he 
didn’t  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all. 

“Why  remind  one’s  self  of  disagreeable 
experiences,”  he  inquired.  “What  a  n^t- 
mare  that  was!” 

Three  times  I  almost  called  him  a  liar 
when  he  said  that  he’d  never  been  up  be¬ 
fore.  That  was  because  of  his  expression 
and  attitude,  I  guess.  Damn  these  mysteri¬ 
ous  bozoes  who  always  seem  to  be  laughing 
at  you,  and  whom  you  can  never  be  sure  of 
whra  they  speak.  It’s  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  to  wonder  whether  you’re  being 
laugh^  at. 

I  couldn’t  entirely  forget  to  wonder  about 
him  during  the  game,  and  as  a  result  three 
of  the  boys  started  to  take  me  over.  I  had 
to  pull  myself  together  and  play  like  hell 
for  an  hour  to  come  out  even.  Then  I  went 
to  bed,  and  decided  once  more  that  miracles 


had  not  ended  with  the  bearded  boys  in  the 
Bible. 

ON  THE  flight  with  Croyden  next 
morning  I  gave  him  the  stick  when 
we  got  up  to  four  thousand  feet, 
signaling  him  with  my  hands  in  order  to 
keep  the  ship  approximately  on  an  even 
keel.  As  happened,  of  course,  with  every 
cadet  at  first,  he  overcontrolled.  Handling 
the  stick  of  an  airplane  is  sort  of  like  walking 
a  tightrope — ^you  keep  busy  every  second 
moving  it  around  to  compensate  for  wind, 
air  bumps,  and  what  not.  The  stick  rarely 
needs  to  be  moved  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  for  several  hours  the  would-be 
flyers  jam  it  around  wildly.  When  the  left 
wing  tips  up,  they  shoot  the  stick  over  so 
far  that  the  right  one  is  high  in  the  air,  then 
go  back  again,  too  far,  and  a  flight  with 
^em  is  a  mixture  of  riding  a  bucking 
bronco,  a  ship  at  sea  in  a  storm,  an  ele¬ 
vator  and  a  scenic  railway. 

But  of  all  the  wild  youngsters  I’d  had  to 
ride  with,  Croyden  was  the  worst.  He 
overcontrolled  more  than  any  man  I’d  ever 
seen,  and  seemed  unable  to  realize  what  it 
was  all  about.  I  tried  to  quiet  him  down, 
but  there  was  no  such  thing  possible.  He 
went  from  a  dive  into  a  stall,  fell  into  two 
spins,  and  in  general  showed  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  handling  a  stick  and  was, 
apparently,  the  worst  flying  prospect  I  had 
ever  seen. 

Finally  I  took  over  the  stick,  and  landed, 
thinking  considerably.  Several  times  I 
looked  back  at  him,  and  despite  his  weird 
and  terrible  airmanship,  his  face  had  been 
composed.  He  looked  cool  and  collected, 
and  flew  with  more  signs  of  mental  disin¬ 
tegration  than  a  non-swimmer  threshing 
around  trying  to  keep  himself  afloat. 

If  that  safe  landing  with  me  had  seemed 
a  miracle  before,  it  was  absolutely  unbe¬ 
lievable  then. 

I’m  a  curious  and  brassy  guy,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  direct  methods  and  with  about  as 
much  tact  aiul  finessh  in  my  carcass  as  b 
possessed  by  the  averse  traffic  cop.  My 
mind  was  unsettled.  So  I  figured  out  a 
little  stunt  whereby  I  aimed  to  get  straight 
in  my  mind  concerning  Croyden.  If  you’re 
a  non-flyer  you  caimot  imagine  the  effect 
on  a  gent  1^  myself  of  having  awakened 
alive  after  that  propeller  had  broken. 

I  pulled  the  stunt  on  the  very  next 
morning.  I  took  Croyden  up  first,  as  usual. 
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“We’ll  get  high  again,  and  you  can  get 
accustom^  to  the  sti^,”  I  told  him. 
“Don’t  try  to  work  the  rudder  at  all  yet — 
leave  your  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  And  try 
not  to  overcontrol  so  much.  Keep  cool,  and 
move  the  stick  a  little  at  a  time  when  it’s 
necessary.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  answered,  as  he  invariably 
did,  and  somehow  the  sir  was  a  joke,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  and  1  knew  it. 

I  had  performed  certain  operations  on  the 
ship  earlier  that  morning.  When  we  had 
got  four  thousand  feet,  over  at  the  edge  of 
the  field,  I  made  ready  to  give  Mr.  Croyden 
a  bit  of  a  tryout.  The  sun  was  just  peeping 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  the  air  was  cool 
and  smooth,  and  all  the  ships  for  outlying 
fields  had  left  Field  2.  There  were  a  dozen 
Jennies  droning  round  and  round  the  field, 
bearing  cadets  who  were  ready  for  landing 
practice,  but  in  general  the  sky  was  clear  of 
ships  and  the  way  as  clear  as  it  ever  would 
be. 

The  stick,  in  a  Jenny,  is  set  into  a  metal 
socket,  and  held  there  by  means  of  a  pin, 
safetied  by  cotterpins.  I  had  done  some 
operating  on  it,  as  I  mentioned.  I  aimed  to 
find  out  whether,  by  any  chance,  Lieutenant 
5Iiinuel  X.  Evans  was  being  spoofed  by  his 
pupil. 

I  had  not  handed  the  ship  over  to  his 
tender  mercies  when  I  leaned  down  for  a 
second  and  got  out  the  pin  holding  the  stick 
m  the  socket.  The  next  moment  I  was 
waving  the  stick  in  the  jiir,  my  head  turned 
toward  him,  my  face  counterfeiting  terror 
as  close  as  I  could  make  it. 

His  eyes  glowed  suddenly.  I  made  wild 
motions,  and  then  cut  the  gun. 

“My  stick  broke  off!”  I  yelled.  “Try  to 
land  her,  for  God’s  sake!” 

I  shoved  the  throttle  on,  and  he  took  hold. 
I  had  my  stick  out  of  his  sight,  in  the  front 
cockpit. 

He  pushed  his  stick  forward,  and  the 
Jenny  went  into  a  terrific  dive.  Motor  full 
on,  roaring  louder  and  louder  as  it  began  to 
turn  up  l^yond  normal  speed,  it  seemed 
that  the  propeller  was  bound  to  go  to 
pieces.  The  wires  were  screaming,  and  the 
ship  was  quivering  so  that  the  struts  were 
jumping  in  their  sockets.  I  took  hold  of 
mys^,  and  sat  there  grimly,  motioning 
upward  with  my  hands  but  swearing  I’d  not 
t^e  hold  until  it  would  be  sheer  madness 
to  let  matters  go  farther. 

Finally  he  pulled  back.  Slowly  the  ship 


came  out  of  the  dive,  and  the  nose  shot  into 
the  air.  The  ship  was  literally  standing  on 
its  tail.  It  stalled,  while  I  frantiodly 
motioned  him  to  level  it  off. 

Not  a  move  did  he  make,  hardly,  and 
suddenly  the  nose  dropped  to  the  right. 
The  next  second,  with  me  working  the 
rudder,  trying  to  keep  it  straight,  it  had 
gone  into  a  slow  spin.  Nose  down,  we  re¬ 
volved  on  our  fore-and-aft  axis  with  ever 
increasing  speed.  Five  hundred,  a  thousand 
feet  we  spun,  while  I  cut  the  gun  and  tried 
to  make  my  voice  carry  above  the  shrilling 
wires.  I  motioned,  too. 

“Shove  the  stick  forward!”  I  bellowed. 
“Shove  it  forward!” 

That’s  the  funny  thing  about  coming  out 
of  a  spin.  The  nose  is  all  the  way  down,  and 
one  would  think  that  pulling  back  on  the 
stick  would  be  the  proper  manoeuvre.  How 
ever,  the  way  to  b^t  a  spin  is  to  push  the 
stick  all  the  way  forward,  and  apply  opposite 
rudder  until  it  stops  spinning  and  goes  into 
a  straight  dive.  Then  pull  out  with  the 
stick  back. 

But  Croyden  was  doing  what  any 
amateur  would  do — holding  the  stick  all  the 
way  back  and  thereby  making  the  spin 
tighter  and  faster.  I  shouted  frantically, 
made  a  thousand  motions  a  minute,  and 
stared  into  his  eyes  as  the  earth  spun 
around  us  it  seemed. 

His  eyes  were  glowing  with  a  sort  of  cold 
brightness,  and  Uiere  was  a  wolfish  grin  on 
his  thin-lipped  face.  He  did  not  seem  ex¬ 
cited,  outwardly,  but  he  was  inwardly  if 
those  eyes  did  not  lie.  His  lips  moved,  but 
I  could  not  hear  what  he  was  saying. 

And  he  absolutely  would  not  push  the 
stick  forward.  Either  he  was  too  frightened 
to  realize  what  I  was  getting  at,  or  else  he 
obstinately  stuck  to  his  amateur  opinion 
that  having  the  stick  all  the  way  bade  was 
the  way  to  get  that  nose  up. 

I  was  a  wreck  when  we  got  five  hundred 
feet.  I’d  acted  and  shouted  until  I  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  And  I  was  getting  a  bit  dizzy 
myself  from  that  tremendous  drop.  We’d 
spun  a  full  thirty-five  hundred  feet.  I  re¬ 
member  thinking  that  Croyden,  by  rights, 
should  be  sicker  than  a  dog  and  dizzier 
than  a  sub-deb  on  a  party,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  serious  thinking  then. 

I  got  my  stick  back  in  the  socket.  By 
pressing  down  on  it  to  keep  it  in,  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  handle  the  ship.  I  shoved 
it  forward,  relieved  to  find  that  Croyden 
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did  not  have  the  controls  frozen,  and  as  I 
looked  around  triumphantly  at  him  I  got 
the  Jenny  into  a  flashing,  but  straight,  dive. 
Pressing  down  on  ihe  stick  with  all  my 
might  as  I  eased  it  back,  1  sat  and  waited. 

For  a  wild  moment  it  seemed  that  my 
tryout  Croyden  had  been  too  artistic  a 
one.  The  Jenny  did  not  answer  as  I  heaved 
backward,  but  finally  it  started  out  of  the 
dive.  I  was  afraid  that  the  contrds  might 
snap  in  the  terrific  sp>eed,  but  they  did  not. 
We  swept  level  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  1  lost  no  time  in 
landing  on  the  far  edge  of  the  field. 

I  had  to  keep  up  the  bluff,  cff  course,  and 
flying  around  the  field  for  a  normal  landing 
near  the  line  would  be  a  dead  giveaway  of 
my  calm  state  of  mind. 

WHEN  we  had  come  to  rest  and  the 
motor  was  idling  along  softly,  I 
turned  to  him  in  mock  fury. 

“A  hell  of  a  flyer  you’re  going  to  make!”  I 
blared  at  him.  “Didn’t  you  see  me  mo¬ 
tioning  you  to  push  the  stick  forward?” 

His  eyes  rested  steadily  on  mine,  a 
peculiar  ap^raiang  look  in  ^em. 

“It  didn’t  seem  sensible,  and  I  didn’t 
know  what  I  was  doing,”  he  told  me 
calmly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  should 
have  been  a  wreck.  Sure  death  had  stared 
us  in  the  face,  as  far  as  he  knew. 

“What  ha|^>ened  to  us?”  he  inquired 
carefully.  “You  got  it  out — ” 

“I  stuck  the  stick  in  the  socket,”  I  had  to 
confess,  “and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  got 
out.  I  thought  it  was  broken  off,  but  it 
wasn’t.  Just  came  out.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  full  ten  seconds, 
and  I  was  uncomfortable  under  it.  Great 

- ,  he  was  as  calm  and  cool — 

“Lucky  you  finally  noticed  that,”  he 
said  coldly.  “I  scarcdy  see  why  you  didn’t 
know  that  at  the  start — ” 

“Maybe  even  instructors  get  excited 
sometimes,”  I  shot  back  at  him — and  I 
felt  like  a  little  boy  that  had  done  something 
rotten. 

“Funny  how  the  stick  should  come  out 
like  that,  too,”  he  went  on  with  a  look  at 
the  control  in  his  own  cockpit.  “I  could 
understand  a  break,  but  not  that.  Pin 
came  all  the  way  out,  eh?  Was  that  the 
reason  you  bent  down  up  there?  Notice  it 
then,  I  mean?” 

“Of  course  not,  or  I  wouldn’t  have 
thought  in  my  excitement  that  it  was  broken 


off!”  I  yelled  at  him.  “Let’s  get  to  the 
line!” 

He  had  tried  to  trap  me  on  that  last  in¬ 
quiry,  and  I  knew  it.  I,  forsooth,  was  being 
subtly  bawled  out,  laughed,  blamed,  by  my 
pupil!  If  that  oantained  bozo  didn’t  know 
perfectly  that  I  had  been  trying  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  his  cadet-status  was  on  the 
level,  1  was  eligible  to  join  a  troupe  of 
midgets. 

I  taxied  to  the  line  with  my  mind  in  a 
highly  scrambled  condition.  I  felt  like  a 
kid  caught  in  mischief.  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself  and  of  the  lack  of  success  which  my 
stratagem  had  met  with.  The  hell  of  it  was 
that  I  was  as  much  in  the  air  about  him  as 
I  had  been  before.  I  had  a  nasty  feeling  that 
his  nerve  had  been  equal  to  mine — that 
he’d  outbluffed  me. 

For  one  thing,  he  hadn’t  had  the  normal 
reactions  up  there.  He’d  come  out  of  that 
spin  without  bemg  sick,  and  apparently  as 
clear-headed  as  I  was  myself.  He’d  been 
excited  somewhat,  of  course,  but  there  had 
been  a  sort  of  ferocious  joy,  it  seemed  to 
me,  discernible  in  his  eyes  while  we  were 
spinning  down. 

If  he  had  been  frightened,  I  couldn’t 
swear  to  it. 

The  sarge  had  been  in  my  confidence  be¬ 
fore  the  flight,  and  as  we  got  out  I  told  him: 

“Pin  in  the  stick  came  out,  and  it  took  me 
almost  too  long  to  find  out  1  ccmld  land 
without  it.  Fix  it  up,  and  fOT  God’s  sake 
insp>ect  this  ship  once  in  a  while,  wdll  you?” 

I  gave  the  crew  in  general  a  bawling  out 
which  sounded  damn  sincere  because  I  felt 
like  a  fool  under  Croyden’s  disturbing  gaze. 
When  I  had  finished  he  was  standing  ten 
feet  away  from  me,  Hnoking  a  cigaret. 

“Well,  once  again  we’re  lucky,  eh?”  I 
remarked. 

“So  it  seems,”  he  said  deliberately,  that 
little  trace  of  accent  seemingly  less  ^vious 
than  usiud.” 

His  eyes  rested  on  some  ships  further 
down  the  lii>e. 

“By  the  way,  why  don’t  they  fly  those 
De  Ibvilands  at  all?”  he  asked  casually. 

My  mind  darted  back,  for  ik)  good  reason, 
to  the  time,  two  days  before,  when  I’d 
overheard  him  and  Navarro  mention  De 
Havilands. 

“They’re  supposed  to  be  flown,  and  I’m 
supposed  to  be  the  bird  who  gives  instruc¬ 
tion  on  ’em  to  fellows  who’ve  just  got  thdi 
wings  on  Jenny’s,”  I  told  him.  “A  coupk 
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of  weeks  ago,  ^ou^,  orders  came  out  that 
D.  H.  instruction  would  be  suq;)ended — for 
what  reason  I  know  not.  That’s  why  I’m 
doing  this  damn  dual-control  stuff.” 

“I  see.  Thought  maybe  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  them.  May  I  be 
excused  now,  sir?  I’m  a  bit  unstrung — ” 

A  bit  unstrung!  I  could  feel  him  laughing 
at  me.  But  I  told  him  “Sure!”  and  retired 
to  my  thoughts. 

By  the  time  I’d  given  the  boys  their 
lessons,  and  was  through  for  a  while,  I’d 
made  up  my  mind  that  one  Rex  Croyden 
would  bear  investigating.  I’d  worked  my¬ 
self  to  the  point  where  I  was  sure  it  was  a 
fifty  fifty  ^ot  that  he  had  previous  flying 
experience  of  one  kind  or  another.  That 
remarkable  first  landing,  his  attitude  that 
very  morning,  even  his  touch  of  accent  and 
his  mysterious  conversation  with  the  ex¬ 
cited  Navarro  all  combined  to  get  me  in  a 
dime  novel  mood.  Those  being  the  piping 
days  of  war,  I  considered  everything  from 
his  being  a  spy  to  a  slight  weakness  in  his 
head.  If  he  was  a  spy  he  was  going  at  it  in  a 
damn  complicated  way,  I  jeered  at  myself, 
and  if  he  was  a  lunatic  he  was  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  one.  It  was  all  crazy,  and  I  felt 
.  so  Diamond  Dickish  that  I  was  almost 
ashamed  when  I  traveled  to  headquarters 
and  had  a  slight  chat  with  the  adjutant, 
a  very  excitable  major. 

“Well,  we  will  have  him  traced  back — 
his  record,  and  civilian  experience  as  well 
as  his  references,”  nodded  the  major  im¬ 
portantly,  his  mustache  bristling.  “The 
chances  are,  though,  that  if  he  did  have 
previous  flying  experience  he  does  not  want 
to  let  it  be  known.  If  his  progress  is  un¬ 
usually  fast,  he  wants  full  cr^t  for  it,  eh?” 

“It  just  struck  me  that  his  terrible  flyfing 
yesterday  might  be  put  on,”  I  told  him. 
Honest,  it  was  too  terrible  to  be  true.  He 
overcontrolled  his  overcontrol,  so  to  speak. 
A  guy  who  was  represented  at  his  best  in  that 
flight  couldn’t  have  brought  the  ship  down 
when  I  got  knocked  out  except  in  one  way, 
a  nose,  dive  or  a  spin,  and  I  ^ow  it!” 

“Maybe  so.  We’ll  see.  We  should  have 
his  record  in  hand  by  tomorrow.” 

It  so  happened  t^t  I  was  Officer  of  the 
Day  starting  at  five  that  afternoon.  Had  I 
not  been,  I  would  have  made  a  suggestion 
to  the  major.  That  suggestion  would  have 
been  to  have  Croyden  watched  somewhat 
by  the  guards. 

I  was  glad  of  a  chance  to  do  the  first  day's 


espionage  on  my  own,  though,  because  I  was 
ashamed  to  suggest  it  without  more  evi¬ 
dence.  One  fact,  however,  stuck  out  in  my 
mind  like  a  lake  in  a  desert: 

If  there  was  anything  peculiar  about  Rex 
Croyden’s  relationship  to  the  air  service, 
there  was  a  chance  that  he  had  plans  which 
might  be  deleterious  to  said  service.  If  that 
was  true,  it  would  be  a  cinch  that  he  would 
try  to  consiunmate  those  plans  as  quickly 
as  the  Lord  would  let  him,  because  he  sus¬ 
pected  that  I  suspected  his  own  good  faith. 

Consequently,  after  I’d  strapped  on  the 
official  gun,  signed  the  official  papers,  and 
unwound  the  other  red  tape  connected  with 
accepting  the  welfare  of  the  field  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  gave  my  guard  details  some 
instructions.  On  each  shift  I  ordered  the 
guards  whose  hangars  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Croyden’s  to  watch  his  quarters,  and  in¬ 
form  me  what,  if  any,  visitors  he  had  and 
where,  if  anywhere,  he  went  if  he  came 
forth  from  his  burrow.  Maybe  he  had  some 
other  enlisted  men  friends  like  Navarro — ^if 
he  had  any  intimates  cm  the  field  I’d  like 
to  know  about  them. 

If  nothing  happened,  I’d  stand  the  C.  O.’s 
raucous  lau^ter  on  the  morrow  and  suggest 
further  unobtrusive  scrutiny  of  Croyden’s 
affairs. 

AT  QUARTER  past  twelve  I  started 
on  my  next  tour  of  inspection.  Not 
X  V  a  guard  had  had  anytl^g  to  report 
regarding  my  cadet.  He  was  in  his  house, 
had  had  no  visitors  whatever,  and  the  light 
had  burned  imtil  eleven  o’clock,  which  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  had  little  sustenance  for  even 
a  cuckoo  amateur  sleuth. 

I  found  all  the  guards  awake,  a  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon,  and  those  who  talked 
English  knew  their  orders,  I  found  one, 
pacing  his  beat  around  two  hangars,  who 
spoke  with  an  accent  so  thick  it  sounded 
l^e  a  new  language. 

It  was  a  mile  hike  from  Hangar  22 
down  to  the  guardhouse,  and  I  flopped 
along  easily,  smoking  a  soothing  cheroot 
and  dreaming  of  taking  a  month’s  leave  and 
spending  it  in  some  quiet  retreat  where 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  drink  Pluto  and 
watch  the  sun  go  down.  At  half  past  two 
I  was  folded  up  on  the  guardhouse  steps, 
still  smoking,  and  wondering  about  the 
poker  games  scheduled  iat  the  fdk)wing 
night.  I  had  dismissed  Croyden  from  my 
mind,  for  the  moment. 


Everybody’s 


My  ears  caught  a  low  hum.  Some  car 
driving  into  the  field  at  high  ^leed.  Drunk, 
probably. 

Abruptly  it  increased  in  volume,  and  a 
secxynd  later  I  knew  ^t  more  than  one  air- 
I^ane  was  warming  up  far  down  the  line  of 
hangars. 

Just  exactly  why  I  found  myself  leaping 
for  the  khaki-colored  official  ffiwer  which 
stood  by  the  guardhouse  I  don’t  know.  It 
was  just  automatic  action,  I  guess.  But  as  I 
sent  h.  careening  down  the  ro^,  and  listened 
to  the  swelling  roar  of  those  ships  it  seemed 
that  everyth^  clicked  into  place  in  my  . 
mind.  I  jammed  the  accelerator  to  the 
floor,  and  flew  from  peak  to  peak  of  the 
rutt^  road. 

For  the  full-throated  roar  which  reached 
my  ears  was  not  that  of  a  Jenny  motor — it 
was  the  Gargantuan  bellow  of  more  than 
one  twdve  cylinder,^  four  hundred  and  fifty 
horsepower  Liberty.  Had  there  been  any 
orders  for  taking  them  out  into  tlH  night  I’d 
be  first  to  know  it. 

There  they  went.  Curing  steadily  and 
artistically,  I  saw  four  of  the  great  ton-and- 
a-half  bombers  streaking  across  the  shad¬ 
owed  fidd,  their  exhausts  trailing  great 
streamers  of  flame.  They  were  l^e  fire¬ 
breathing  monsters  of  the  night,  and  1 
knew  at  that  moment  as  well  as  I  knew  my 
own  name  that  Rex  Croyden  was  in  odc  of 
them. 

He  was  stealing  army  ships.  He  was  a 
flyer,  pretending  not  to  be  tme.  That  was 
i^y  he’d  come  down  with  me,  bluffing  lack 
ai  skill,  of  course.  Navarro  was  probably 
one  of  his  co-conspiraUxs,  planted  as  a 
mechanic.  His  accent,  bla^  hair,  and 
swarthy  skin — he  was,a  Mexican,  doubtless, 
or  part  Mexican.  Thae  was  an  element  in 
Mexico  which  hated  and  feared  the  United 
States,  and  was  strongly  sympathetic  with 
Germany.  They  were  stealing  army  ships — 
the  best  we  had  on  the  field.  Perhaps  they 
were  to  be  used  against  us — bombing,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

It  was  clear  as  crystal  to  me  as  I  brought 
the  car  to  a  stop  in  front  of  Hangar  13.  In 
army  uniforms,  it  had  been  a  dneh  for 
Croyden  and  his  accomplices  to  walk  out 
when  no  one  was  around,  and  disable  the 
necessary  guards  within  a  few  seconds. 
Warned  by  my  patent  susfHcion  of  him  he 
bad  doubtless  worked  with  unusual  care, 
as  wefi  as  forcing  the  climax  that  night 
rather  than  take  chances  on  waiting. 


That  there  was  but  one  way  to  stop  them 
was  equally  clear  to  me.  The  exhaust 
flames  of  the  stolen  ships  were  now  red  pin 
pricks  of  l^ht  at  the  rim  of  the  field.  Those 
D.H.S  would  make  close  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Chasing  them  with 
Jennies  would  be  as  futile  as  waving  at  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  in  an  effort  to 
Stop  it. 

There  was  one  ship  on  the  field  that  could 
do  it,  maybe.  Flinging  orders  to  the  guards 
who  had  run  up  from  faraway  posts,  it  took 
less  than  a  minute  for  the  alarm  to  be  given, 
and  a  squat,  wicked-looking  Spad  to  be 
trundled  on  the  line.  Its  gasoline  tank  was 
full  and  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  horse 
power  Hispano-Suiza  motor  caught  on  the 
first  try. 

I  dared  not  take  the  time  to  warm  it.  No 
sooner  had  a  white-faced  soldier  rushed  up 
with  three  drums  of  ammunition  for  the 
machine  guns  than  I  was  off,  speeding  into 
the  darkness  behind  a  cold  motor  for  my 
long  trip  across  the  desert  of  mesquite 
which  lay  between  Donovan  and  the  Rio 
Grande. 

1  could  barely  keep  track  the  D.  H.s 
by  their  exhaust  flames,  at  fixst.  For  two 
minutes  every  second  was  an  eternity  as  I 
waited  and  wondered  whether  that  cold 
motor  would  start  missing.  It  stood  up 
though,  and  with  my  eyes  flitting  from  my 
quarry,  two  miles  al^ad,  to  air  pressure,  oil 
pressure,  temperature,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gauges  <m  the  cluttered  dash  board  in  front 
of  me  I  sent  the  sturdy  little  comet  of  the 
air  cm  its  way  due  south. 

Soon  I  was  over  the  billowing  silver-green 
chaparral  which  rolled  away  to  the  skyline. 
A  forced  landing  meant — well,  no  picnic 
And  I  was  flying  wide  open,  hurtling  across 
the  ’squite  as  though  shot  from  a  gim.  Gog* 
gleless  and  without  a  helmet  I  crouched  be¬ 
low  the  windshield,  and  did  more  hoping  to 
the  square  mile  than  I’ve  ever  done  before 
or  ^ce.  The  scene  below  was  of  truly 
breath-taking  beauty,  but  to  me  the  earth 
was  like  a  hungry  monster  reaching 
ward  to  engulf  the  frail  little  man-ma^ 
machine  which  was  daring  it. 

Fifty  miles  southward  in  a  little  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  now  the  D.H.s  were 
thundering  along  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  me.  They  were  at  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet,  and  I  started  to  climb  to 
get  above  them.  I  did  not  believe  they 
were  armed — the  guns  on  them  had  l)cen 
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imitation  machine  guns,  equipped  .with  a 
camera  inside  which  took  a  picture  when  the 
trigger  was  pressed.  In  practice  combats 
cadets  fired,  and  after  it  was  over  the 
pictures  showed  how  many  hits  they  would 
have  scored.  Perhaps  Croyden  and  his 
men  had  been  able  to  change  guns,  but  I  did 
not  believe  so.  If  they  had,  it  would  be  the 
fast-manceuvring  little  against  four 

slower  ships — a  wasp  fighting  buzzards. 

I  WAS  up  to  two  thousand  feet,  climb¬ 
ing  so  steeply  that  I  was  gaining  no 
longer,  when  one  of  the  D.H.s  ^nked 
abruptly.  In  a  second  it  was  flashing  to¬ 
ward  me,  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  I, 
“They’ve  got  guns!”  I  told  myself 
savagely. 

SomAow  I  had  the  feeling  that  Croyden 
was  the  man  behind  the  stick  of  that  huge 
D.  H.  He’d  be  the  one  to  come  back  and 
try  to  knock  down  the  pursuer.  But  he 
would  not  come  back  without  guns,  unless 
he  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  I  had  them. 
But  if  I  didn’t,  chasing  them  would  be  of  no 
avail 

I  sent  the  Spad  into  a  steep  bank,  and 
watched  warily.  Now  the  D.  H.  was  diving 
at  me,  at  right  angles.  I  twisted  and  turned 
to  keep  him  from  having  a  fair  target.  I 
did  not  want  to  shoot  unless  I  had  to,  and 
was  sure  they  had  guns.  I  simply  could  not 
believe  that  any  of  those  bombers  were 
equipped  with  C.  C.  gears  and  guns. 

They  were  not.  As  the  ship  flashed  past 
my  tail  I  saw  that  the  cowling  over  the 
motor  was  bare.  And  that  slim  figure  in  the 
front  cockpit,  his  boldly  juttii^  profile 
outlined  in  the  exhaust  flame — it  could  be 
no  one  but  Croyden. 

Why  was  he  diving  at  me,  without  ma¬ 
chine  guns?  Feeling  more  secure,  now,  I 
circled  a  moment,  watching  him  curiously. 
Fd  go  on  in  a  minute,  shoot  a  few  bursts, 
round  up  my  men  or  shoot  them  dcjwn,  anci 
convoy  them  back  to  Donovan.  There 
Croyden  was  coming  at  me  s^in. 

I  flew  straight  ahead,  watching  that  great 
shadowy  bulk  come  down  at  me  at  an  easy 
two  hundred  miles  an  hour.  I  could  fairly 
feel  the  ship  quiver  myself,  hear  the  whine 
of  the  wires  and  the  screaming  roar  of  the 
overworked  engine. 

A  hundred  yards,  a  hundred  feet,  straight 
«s  a  string  he  was  coming  at  me.  There 
was  just  the  tenth  part  of  a  young  gnat’s 
whisker  between  me  and  the  pearly  gates 


that  instant.  Just  in  time  my  stunned 
brain  comprehended  the  fact  that  the  sar¬ 
donic  madman  at  the  stick  was  going  to  run 
into  me.  Just  in  time  I  twisted  the  Spad 
down  aiKl  to  the  right,  and  the  undercarriage 
of  that  great  De  Haviland  was  witlm 
incdies  of  my  upturned  left  wing. 

There  started  the  most  unique  battle  ever 
fought  in  the  air,  I  believe.  For  nearly  a 
minute  my  Spad  was  like  some  living  th^, 
twisting,  turning,  banking,  diving  as  I 
strove  to  keep  out  of  the  way  cd  that  aerial 
missile  of  death  which  was  constantly  cm 
top  of  me.  I  could  have  shot  him  down — 
but  a  man  who  could  go  to  his  death  to 
protect  those  planes  on  ahead  was  a  man  I 
could  not  kill  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  big  ship  haiKiled  as 
Rex  Croyden  handled  his.  He  turned  it 
cm  a  dinM.  Ri^t  ade  up,  upside  down, 
diving  like  a  drop^)ed  stone  or  zcxHning  like 
some  flashing  prehistoric  bird — it  made  the 
Spad  seem  cumbersome  aiul  awkward. 
High  above  the  memnlit  mesquite,  in  a 
world  of  our  own  which  like  a  delirious 
nightmare,  be  strove  to  send  us  both  to  our 
deaths. 

The  D.  H.s  ahead  were  almost  emt  of 
sight,  and  in  my  dazed  state  of  mind  I  let 
them  get  ahead  so  far  that  it  was  almost 
fatal  Finally  I  knew  that  I  must  ^loot 
that  greathearted  flyer  down.  Crook,  tluef, 
whatever  he  might  be,  he  was  a  naan — 

To  this  day  I  thank  whatever  gcxis  there 
be  that  my  hand  was  not  the  hand  that 
struck  him  down  that  night.  The  De  Havi¬ 
land,  unfit  through  its  frail  construction  for 
such  terrific  manceuvring  as  he  was  putting 
it  through,  saved  me  that. 

I  saw  it  come  snapping  out  of  a  rmse  dive, 
and  start  to  zoom  at  me.  I  think  the  ele¬ 
vators  simply  snapiped  off.  .At  the  instant 
my  hand  was  cloang  arouiKl  the  gun  con¬ 
trol  on  the  stick  to  send  a  shower  of  lead 
through  my  propeller  at  him,  the  D.  H.’s 
nose  dropped,  and  it  went  rushing  toward 
the  earth  with  ever-increasing  speed. 

It  never  leveled  off.  I  circled  and 
watched,  sitting  as  though  paiah’zed  in  my 
seat,  as  the  thousand  pxMind  Liberty  pulled 
the  ship  toward  the  earth  like  a  fallii^ 
meteor.  I  could  almost  see  Crov’den  sitting 
there,  knowing  that  he  was  on  his  last  ride, 
and  probably  thumbing  his  nose  at  death.  I 
flinched  when  it  hit.  .A  tremendous  ball  of 
fire  lit  up  the  earth,  and  1  threw  a  farewell 
salute  to  the  corpse  of  Rex  Ctv»>*den. 
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My  heart  was  heavy,  f<ff  some  reason,  as 
I  sent  the  whistimg  on  its  way  to  the 
border,  leaving  the  funeral  pyre  of  my 
former  cadet  bdiind. 

I  caught  up  with  the  other  D.  H.s  in  less 
than  hi^  an  hour,  and  got  ahead  of  them 
and  above  them.  Then,  right  before  their 
eyes  I  came  hurtling  down,  sending  a  rain 
of  bullets  from  my  guns  into  the  ground. 
That  was  to  illustrate  how  easily  1  could 
pidi  them  off ,  one  by  one.  When  I  shot  past 
the  lead  ship  I  motioned  northward,  and 
then  patted  my  guns. 

Two  red  spots  of  hre  gleamed  from  the 
cockpits  as  Xhty  tried  to  pick  me  off  with  a 
pistol.  They  had  ik>  chance,  of  course,  at 
the  speed  at  which  I  was  going,  and  they 
turned  rductantly,  and  started  flying  north. 

I  stayed  bdiind  them,  like  an  aerial 
herdsman,  and  I  delivered  them  back  to  a 
wildly  exdted  Dcmovan  Field.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  them  to  escape — I  think 
they  knew  that  I'd  have  shot  them  on  the 
ground  if  the>'  had  tried  the  hopeless  task. 
1  watched  over  them  frcan  the  air  until  I 
saw  the  ships  on  the  line  and  they  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
waiting. 

They  were  held  <m  the  line  until  I 
had  landed,  and  got  out  of  my  Spad. 
The  colonel  himself  was  with  them. 
Xavarro,  his  black  e>'es  gleaming,  flung  me 
a  question. 

*^'ou  shot  lieutenant  Croyden  down?” 
'T  didn't  need  to.  He  cracked  his  own 
siup  to  (Meoes.” 

An  almost  prayerful  Spanish  phrase 
escaped  hk  lips,  and  he  wOt^. 

“Bring  them  to  my  office,”  commanded 
the  colo^  briskly,  a^  the  guards  hustled 
the  silent  three  to  headquarters.  All  of 
them  looked  like  Mexicans.  I  walked  close 
to  Xavarro. 

“Was  Croyden  a  Mexican?”  I  asked 
him. 

“Mexican  mother,  German  father,”  mum¬ 
bled  the  crushed  Navarro. 

The  others  plodded  along  stolidly,  seem- 
in|^  tmmindful  oi  the  crowd  whi^  was 
fo&owing  on  curiously. 

In  headquarters  tlK  ookmd,  at  the  head 
cf  most  of  the  field  executives,  said  crisply; 

“You'd  better  talk,  to  save  yourselves. 
Evans,  apparently  your  ideas  concerning 
Croyden  were  entir^  correct.  Now,  you 
feBmvs,  why  were  you  stealing  sixty-five 


thousand  dollars’  worth  of  ships  from  the 
American  Army?”  ^ 

Navarro’s  eyes  were  wet.  All  the  hot  {] 

sentimentalism  of  the  Mexican  could  be  i 

discerned  plainly  then.  ^ 

“For  the  revolution,”  he  said  simply.  5 

“What  revolution?”  3 

“To  take  over  Mexico!”  Navarro  shot  « 

back  hotly.  “For  a  year  we  plan.  We  need  $ 
the  airpUmes,  we  have  no  money  for  them.  e 
We  take  over  the  government  with  our  army 
and  our  new,  big  planes.  Then  we  go  with  t 
Germany,  ourselves — Mexico  and  Germany  ( 

together!”  ^ 

Every  man  in  the  room  seemed  to  expe!  ( 
his  breatl||in  a  long  sigh.  p 

“If  we  md  not  succe^,  we  use  the  ships  to  3 
bother  you  ourselves.  We  do  much  damage  ^ 
to  your  flying  fields,  from  our  base  in 
Mexico,”  Navarro  went  on  in  a  rush  of  , 
words,  and  there  was  the  almost  fanatic  ^ 
glow  of  a  ^triot  in  his  eyes.  c 

“And  without  him  our  chance  is  gone.  3 
Without  us — it  is  also  important,  our  cap-  j 

ture.  We  were  the  flyers.  It  is  the  last  , 
blow,”  he  finished  hopelessly.  j 

“May  I  ask  a  question?”  I  inquired  of  the 
colond  and  when  he  nodded  I  asked  3 
'  Navarro: 

“Did  you  plan  all  along  to  steal  the  ships 
tonight?” 

“We  did  not  know  just  when — any  good 
night,”  he  replied.  “Mr.  Croyden,  he  think 
you  suspect  him,  so  we  do  it  tonight.” 

I  nodded. 

“I  thought  so.  I  thought  I  was  smart 
when  I  tri^  him  out  on  that  stuff,  Colonel, 
but  be  was  smarter.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  the  colonel  assured 
me  genially.  “You  came  out  all  right,  it 
seems  to  me.” 

The  colonel  started  questioning  him  calm¬ 
ly,  and  little  by  little  the  ^ts  came 
out.  Croyden  hiad  divided  his  time  for 
years  between  America  and  Mexico,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  been 
a  partisan  of  Germany’s.  ^  He  had  gone 
overseas  and  become  a  flyer'in  the  German 
army,  returning  to  Mexico  as  a  secret  agent 
of  the  German  government,  evidently  to 
help  foment  sympathy  for  Germany  and 
to  secure  cooperation  from  the  Mexican 
government.  Probably  because  he  could 
secure  no  official  sympathy,  he  had  allied 
himself  to  one  of  the  groups  of  hotheads  who 
are  always  getting  ready  to  revolutionize 
down  there. 
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Joining  the  American  Army  Air  Service 
j  seemed  an  absurdly  easy  way  to  steal  a 
^  fleet  of  ships  which  would  make  the  revolu- 
'  tion  a  success.  They  would  have  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  speak  of.  At  first  they  had  con¬ 
sidered  stealing  them  without  joining  the 
army,  but  had  decided  the  risk  was  too 
;  great.  So,  through  the  testimony  of  secret 
sympathizers  in  this  country,  all  had  been 
enabled  to  appear  eligible  for  the  service. 

If  this  coup  had  succeeded,  they  intended 
to  try  to  get  four  ships  more  at  a  later  date. 
Croyden  had  taught  Navarro  and  the 
:  others  to  fly  on  one  ship  obtained  from 
;  Germany.  Others  could  have  been  gotten, 
probably,  but  stealing  them  from  ^^erica 
seemed  simpler  and  better.  Germany  needed 
her  planes  badly  with  America  in  the  war. 

What  made  me  shiver  was  the  thought  of 
what  those  planes,  turned  against  us,  could 
i  have  done  to  several  Texas  flying  fields. 

I  Secure  in  our  fancied  immunity  to  all  dis- 
;  aster,  they  could  have  rained  bombs  and 
I  bullets  on  us,  destroyed  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  ships  and  thousands  of  valuable 
trained  flyers,  before  we  knew  what  was  up. 

I  left  while  the  colonel  and  his  aide  and 
:  several  federal  agents  from  San  Antonio 


were  trying  to  get  all  the  dope  about  that 
prospective  revolution  down  there,  and 
what  Germany  had  to  do  writh  it.  It  wras 
confidential,  of  course,  and  Navarro  sud¬ 
denly  got  dose-mouthed  before  1  left. 
However,  I  guess  they  wormed  out  enough 
stuff,  because  nothing  important  happened 
down  below  the  border  to  crab  us  after  that. 
The  three  Spigs  spent  the  rest  of  the  war, 
as  far  as  1  know,  in  jail,  and  there  they  may 
be  stilL 

Well,  that’s  about  every  bit  of  it,  I  guess. 
All’s  fair  in  love  or  war,  they  say  and  I 
know  just  a  little  bit  about  war.  Enemy 
though  he  was,  I  mentally  raise  my  plumed 
chapeau  every  time  I  think  <A  that  ^riously 
crazed  flyer  who’d  saved  my  life  and  then 
tried  to  take  it  back  again. 

I  say  gloriously  cra^,  Fm  just  a  dumb 
ex-cowboy  whose  brains  are  just  sufficient 
to  comprehend  the  fact  that  everybody  on 
earth  is  a  little  bit  crazy,  some  more  so  than 
others.  If  there  ever  should  be  a  man  who 
was  absolutely  normal  he’d  be  considered 
the  craziest  of  the  human  race.  £^)ecially 
in  war  time. 

Which  brings  on  too  damn  much  tallr^  if 
you  get  what  I  mean. 


ofir  (Rories 

Wkai  with  all  America  taking  to  the  air,  air  stories  are  exceedingly  popular  just 
now.  We'U  have  another  in  next  month's  issue — ''Thru  Miles  Up"  by  Raoul 
F.  Whitfield.  Like  Burtis,  Whitfield,  too,  has  had  actual  flying  experience  and 
lots  of  it. 
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The  ruthless  years  have  Dearly  eliminated 
the  generation  which  buUt  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  Few  renuun  of  the 
stalwart  army  that  saw  the  “roaring” 
towns  spring  up  just  ah«ul  of  the  track-layers. 
The  unrest  bom  of  the  Civfl  War  persisted  after 
Appomattox;  and  thousands  of  young  men  be- 
lin^  it  impossible  to  return  to  the  humdrum  of 
farm  and  town  life.  This  widespread  craving  for 
change  and  fierce  excitement  was  satisfied  in 
muy  by  the  titanic  task  of  binding  a  continent 
with  iron.  It  was  an  era  of  astounding  accom¬ 
plishments  and  personal  tragedies. 

Nor  did  aO  those  seeking  thrills  flock  in  from 
the  bst.  There  were  those  who  had  spent  the 
greyer  part  of  their  lives  along  the  Continental 
Divide,  in  the  Oregon  country,  in  California,  and 
Nevada.  There  were  those  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Rody  Mountains  s^o  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Civil  War.  To  sud  the  Sand 
Cre^  fight  was  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
the  three  days  at  Gettysburg.  The  economic 
probleins  of  the  wounded  nation  were  of  lets 
impoit  to  these  than  the  passing  of  the  old  days, 
when  one  trapper  could  take  half  a  thousand 
beaver,  in  one  season,  along  the  Green  and  its 
trflnitaries. 

Attracted  by  the  building  of  the  railroad,  men 
in  buckskin  traveled  down  from  the  mountains 
to  see  what  it  was  all  about,  and  were  quickly 
caaght  up  in  the  ssrirl  of  the  successive  termini. 
Thm  they  mingled  with  plaiwmen  in  buck¬ 
skin,  svho  respect^  the  mountains,  but  who  al¬ 
ways  would  hwist  that  old  Fort  Laramie  was 
the  true  shrine  of  those  stressing  the  greatness 
of  the  West. 


Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  with 
laps  filled  with  gold,  caused  a  rare  skirmishing 
back  and  forth  over  the  Western  trails.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  were  dependent 
on  bull  and  mule  teams  for  their  supplies,  and 
freighting  across  the  Central  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  added  another  colorful  phase  to  a  life  now 
vanished.  With  the  Civil  War  ended  the  entire  ^ 
West  dhcovered  the  railroad  was  actually  com-  . 
ing.  Those  who  from  curiosity  flocked  to  the 
scene  of  the  mammoth  enterprise  soon  learned 
that  the  pay-car  was  a  most  powerful  magnet 
It  drew  along  with  it  a  small  army  of  parasit^ 
The  many  Uiousands  of  dollars  regularly  dis¬ 
bursed  to  the  workers  supplied  a  rich  harvest 
for  gambler  and  dance-hall  girl,  liquor  seller  and  ’ 
thief.  Desperadoes  accompanied  the  buildersi  ' 
to  kill  and  be  killed.  Sandbanks  became  bus-  ' 
tling  towns. 

Press  and  people  of  the  East  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  interested  in  the  race  between  the 
Central  Pacific,  hurrying  to  Utah  with  Chinese 
coolies  as  laborers,  and  the  Union  Pacific,  pmh- 
ing  forward  under  the  endeavors  of  Irish  im¬ 
migrants.  The  Indian  was  an  obstacle  to  be 
removed  if  be  got  in  the  way.  The  current  state 
of  mind  perhaps  was  reflect^  by  the  press  mar¬ 
veling  that  each  day  trains  should  be  “roaring 
over  plains  from  whiclT  the  hostile  Indian,  deer 
and  antelope  have  not  yet  been  driven.”  With¬ 
out  reading  the  new^pers  the  Indian  was  de¬ 
ciding  he  was  dassineu  as  a  tret^rasser  in  hie 
own  ancient  home. 

The  red  state  of  mind  was  not  stressed  by  the 
press,  however.  Readers  were  told  that  in  the 
nine  hundred  odd  miles  from  Omaha  to  Crow 
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Soaring  Towns 

Story  of  the  Dance  Halls,  the 
Saloons,  the  Bad  Men  of  the  Old  Jf^st 

By 

Hugh  Pendexter 

Historical  Background  of  the  Story  • 


Creek,  then  a  part  of  Dakota  territory,  the  uni*, 
fonn  grade  was  ten  feet  to  the  mile  and  sddom 
sunk  to  a  level:  that  in  all  this  stretch  there 
irere  two  short  stages  of  down  grade,  from  the 
Omaha  level  to  the  Platte  Valley,  and  from  the 
divide  down  to  Crow  Creek.  Grap^  descrip¬ 
tions  were  printed  of  the  builders  toiling  up  the 
Platte  and  fighting  against  time  in  an  effort  to 
kave  the  flora  of  the  Miswuri  basin  behind  be¬ 
fore  winter  interrupted  the  work. 

This  strenuous  endeavor  to  reach  an  altitude 
vhcfe  only  the  larkspur  retains  its  hues  and 
where  even  the  wfld  sun-flower  and  yellow  saff¬ 
ron  are  dust  colored  and  stunted,  and  the  milk- 
wsd  and  resinweed  are  sickly,  drove  the  aborig- 
bees  to  new  councils  and  brought  about  mu^ 
moking  of  war-tobacco  between  chiefs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes. 

The  progress  of  the  eastern  divirion  was  daily 
vstcbed  by  the  Indians,  mounted  and  usually 
ifoof.  Tb^  spies  had  marvelous  stories  to  take 
to  their  villages.  They  tried  to  describe  the  hi^ 
plows,  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  and  looking  like 
oys  in  the  vastness  of  the  plains.  The  di^ance 
^iwetn  the  posts,  set  five  miles  apart,  scarcely 
udicuted  an  appreciable  advance;  yet  each  mes- 
mger  carried  home  the  same  tt^rt.  The  Iron 
!larsc  was  nearer.  The  men  riding  on  the  cow- 
atcher  of  the  first  engine  to  go  over  each  newly 
rM  section  might  be  pygmies;  yet  they  were 
rking  great  liberties  srith  iwture  and  were 
urtly  ad  vanring. 

It  all  was  bad  medicine  to  the  Indian.  He 
^  unable  to  comprehend  even  a  tithe  of  the 
preparations  for  supplying  and  handling 
l>e  endless  stream  of  materiaL  The  spies  at  first 


hoped  there  would  be  a  surcease,  when  the 
trains  must  go  ba^  vriience  they  came  for  more 
iron.  But  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  work. 
A  train  unloaded  and  pufifed  back  for  more. 
Some  forty-two  horse  trucks  were  ever  hauling 
their  loads  to  the  front  and  turning  back  at  a 
grdlop  for  more.  Such  ceaseless  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  each  day  could  signify  only  one 
fact.  The  white  men  had  gone  crazy.  The 
watchers  saw  an  iron  run  off  the  truck  on  the 
side-roller  to  be  instantly  seized  by  three  men 
and  rtm  out  the  required  distance.  Already  the 
itxm  blocks,  or  “chaiis”  had  been  set  under  the 
last  rails  laid.  By  one  movement  of  the  two 
men  at  the  rear  end  the  new  raQ  was  forced  into 
the  block.  The  watdiers  were  near  enon^  to 
hear  the  boss  of  the  crew  ydl  “Down!*  Twice 
a  minute  on  the  two  sides  of  the  trade  was 
shouted  “Down"  I  It  was  a  word  that  was 
carried  bade  to  the  village  and  was  interimted 
as  meaning,  “finished.” 

For  many  thousands  of  young  men.  loosed 
from  two  armies  by  Lee’s  surre^r.  the  West 
was  the  land  of  promise.  Here  was  the  Great 
Adventure,  even  though  it  often  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  death.  Patte  to  high  honor  in 
commonwealths  as  yet  unorganized  beckoned  the 
ambitious  and  stout  of  heart.  Wild  licoise  called 
to  those  who  were  weary  of  restraint.  Fortunes 
in  trade,  in  land  speculation,  and  in  gold  minmg 
were  awaiting  those  who  endured.  In  army- 
p<^  along  the  Bozeman  road,  in  tumuHnous 
railroad  towns,  in  isolated  mining  communities, 
the  hodge-podge  of  the  strong  and  the  morally 
weak  found  what  they  sought;  places  of  tnirt 
and  the  ignominy  of  the  noose. 


Everybody’s 


bdligerent  spirit  was  tinged  with  moodi¬ 
ness.  The  phenomenon  of  towns  springisi 
up  on  sandbanks  and  prairie  in  the  spa^ 
of  a  few  days  had  amazed  him,  and  th 
attending  wild  life  had  furnished  him  will 
new  thrills.  But  once  back  in  his  cant 


FEVERN.\GER.  \-eteran  plainsman, 
and  N'oung  Baltimore,  his  partner, 
commenced  selling  fresh  and  smoked 
meats  to  the  bo^  of  the  boarding 
cars,  when  the  head  of  the  railroad  reached 
Pine  Bluff,  thirty-fi\'e  miles  east  of  Crow  right.  Ain’t  ji 
Creek.  Their  several  trips  to  the  road  had  Countiy’ s  beini 
bem  profitable  and  thev*  were  casting  to  hell.” 
about  for  a  likely  man  to  ti^e  into  partner-  Young  Bald 
ship  as  their  business  increased.  Bald-  of  an  Indian  j 
more  was  not  quick  to  make  acquaintances  skin,  also  had 
and  it  was  Fevemager  who  transacted  thought  as  his  ' 
business.  Once  the  meat  was  delivered  men.  He  arou 
and  the  monev'  received  the  two  led  their  muring,  “Thei 
pack  mules  some  distance  to  a  grassy  ridge  comes  from  th< 
where  they  halted  to  watch  the  arumated  I  don't  know  il 
scene.  “That  come 

There  had  been  a  time  when  Fevemager  long.  Can’t 
had  possessed  a  family  name,  and  there  thoughts,  like 
had  been  friends  who  knew  something  of  tain.  Just  ha 
his  history.  Few  were  alive  on  this  Sep-  feller’s  Allan  G 
tember  day,  1867,  who  could  tell  the  old  me  about  him 
man's  name  and  antecedents.  Thirty  years  road  from  On 
back  he  had  received  his  odd  cognomen  Rhode  Island 
and  it  had  stuck.  .\lthou^  gregarious  money.  Funn 
when  visiting  mUitaiy  posts  and  settle-  come  out  ho* 

ments.  his  eyes  were  melancholy  as  he  raise  Cain  so 

watched  the  track-layers  fitting  against  know  nothing 
time.  The  coming  of  the  iron  road  was  as  The  two  w; 
nnwekume  to  him  as  h  was  to  the  Indians,  figure  of  Gorl 
.^hbough  watching  the  procession  of  great  confideiK 
carts  hauling  the  rails  to  the  construction  to  the  head  of 

crews  he  was  seeing  other  pictures.  There  gineer  and  nu 

were  the  outfits  making  for  the  mountains  hands  as  he  t 
for  beaver.  There  was  the  “fight  of  the  enigma  to  th< 
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lund  was  sufficiently  conunercialized  to 
t^e  the  utnoost  advantage. 

He  did  big  things  in  a  big  way.  He  was 
t£crned  ai^  liked  by  the  executives  of 
road  and  was  thought  highly  of  by 
Ames.  He  lost  nothing  by  these 
hips,  and  his  first  ten  thousand  dol- 
worth  of  goods  bought  in  Omaha 
TOUght  him  profits  which  would  have 
his  business  associates  back  East, 
ut  already  he  had  developed  traits  his 
Id  acquaintances  would  not  have  recog- 
tiized.  They  had  known  him  as  a  success¬ 
ful,  tight-lipped  seeker  of  gains.  His  new 
mvirontpf^nt  had  expanded  him.  He  talked 
loud  without  giving  offense.  His  breezy 
speech  and  bo^ts  would  have  been  con- 
[kmned  as  overweening  conceit  in  a  man 
)f  lesser  physique,  perhaps.  In  him  it  was 
both  a  pleasing  rhetorical  gesture  and  a 
promise  to  accomplish. 

None  of  his  new  friends  west  of  the 
Big  Muddy  su^)ected  his  fat  profits  were 
}f  secondary  importance  in  his  mind.  They 
issumed  he  came  West  to  find  opportuni- 
lies  for  larger  commercial  successes,  and 
[hat  his  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  was 
1  transient  reflection  of  a  new  and  colmful 
avironment.  There  was  not  one  of  his 
iew  frieiuls  who  su^)ected  that  dormant 
:endencies  were  behind  his  flamboyant  and 
50od-natured  personality. 

Railroad  men  in  spiking  of  him  told 
;ach  other,  “The  West  is  waking  him  up.” 
This  was  true  in  a  measure.  Si4)pressed 
^es  were  “waking  up.”  With  Onoaha 
:diind  him  he  felt  he  was  as  thoroughly 
amoved  frmn  moral  re^wnsibilities  as  if 
sddenly  awaking  on  another  planet. 
Many  others  in  that  army  of  virile  workers 
bad  cast  off  restraint  as  Gorl  was  fast 
^ing  to  do. 

Fevemager  approved  as  he  heard  the 
loud  and  hearty  laughttf  of  the  big  man. 
‘Just  like  a  big  boy,”  mused  the  plains¬ 
man.  “But  he  ain’t  lost  his  keenness.  Boss 
jf  boarding  car  was  telling  me  he  made 
i  big  trade  at  North  Platte.  Knew  ahead 
t  was  to  be  a  station.  His  tent  store  was 
^  first  to  open  for  trade  on  that  sand 
bank.  In  no  time  he  was  selling  to  three 
^ir  four  thousand  people;  but  he  closed  the 
irade  before  the  people  moved  on.  Them 
hung  on  for  three  months  found  thero- 
^ves  alone  with  a  hotel,  a  couple  of 
and  a  section  house.” 

“He  drinks  hard.  Gambles  heav'y.  His 


medicine  will  grow  weak,”  muttered  young 
Baltimore. 

“A  bit  of  a  hellion,  mebbe.  But  most 
everyone  out  here  in  these  new  towns  b 
the  same.  Hell  make  more  money  in  a 
year  than  they  make  in  a  lifetime  back 
East.” 

“He  likes  women,”  continued  BaltinM>re. 
“Only  an  Indian  can  keep  several  squaws 
in  a  tipi  and  not  go  heyoka.*” 

Fevernager  impatiently  replied'  “Your 
life  with  the  Injuns  makes  you  see  things 
different.” 

“It  would  have  been  betto*  if  I’d  been 
killed  when  they  killed  my  folks,  when 
they  killed,  or  carried  away  my  sister,” 
quietly  announced  Baltimore.  “I  must 
have  been  three  or  four  years  old  when 
they  caught  me.  I’ve  lived  with  white 
folks  for  five  years.  By  the  winter  counts 
and  from  what  Black  Dog  once  tdd  me  I 
was  ten  years  with  different  bands.  Of 
course  the  red  got  into  my  mind  in  spots. 
And  I  can’t  wash  it  out.  But  I  always 
remember  the  little  girl  they  say  was  my 
sbter.  Not  her  face,  but  bow  she  bent 
over  me.  She  had  long  black  hair  and 
there  was  a  streak  of  light  hair  throu^  it, 
as  if  she’d  brushed  it  with  a  piece  of  white 
clay.  That  and  the  word  ‘Baltimore’  are 
all  I  remember.” 

“Hard  luck,  younker.  But  yaw 're  one 
of  many.  Back  in  ’52,  beguming  sixty 
miles  east  of  Laramie,  I  counted  six  fresh 
graves  to  the  mile  ri^t  up  to  the  fort. 
Old  Oregon  road's  lined  with  ’em.” 

“Death  b  not  bad.  If  I  could  only  know 
she  was  not  taken  prisoner.” 

“Baltimore,  Tve  told  you  tlme'n  time 
again  that  all  your  folks  was  wiped  out.” 

Before  the  other  could  reply  an 
Indian  galloped  up  to  them  and 
called  out  in  the  Teton  dialect, 
“They  say  Crazj'  Horse  will  make  a  feast 
if  the  young  man  comes  back  to  hb 
p>eople.” 

^timore  stared  moodily  and  replied. 
“He  b  with  hb  people  now.  Crazy  Horse 
is  a  great  chief.  Makhpia-sha  (Red 
Goud)  b  a  mighty  chief.  The  NXHmg  man 
will  not  go  ba^  to  the  tipb  of  the  Ogtala 
.  .  .  There  was  a  white  girl.  Very  secudi, 
with  medicine  hair.” 

The  Oglala  man  stared  toward  the  west 
for  nearly-  a  minute.  Then  he  slowly  re- 

*T«ton  LVakoU;  a  or  ilr«ir«tr<l  prrsoa. 
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plied,  “She  is  a  ghost  in  the  Land  of  many 
Tipis.” 

“Can  Black  Dog  show  where  she  was 
buried?” 

“She  was  found  by  white  men  and 
buried.  Black  Dog  does  not  know  the 
place.  Look  for  a  cloud  that  crossed  the 
sky  many  winters  ago.  Do  not  look  for 
the  white  girl.  Only  the  boy  was  taken 
to  the  OglaJa  village.  He  was  a  small  boy. 
He  was  very  brave.  He  struck  a  chief 
with  his  sm^  hand.  A  great  chief  says 
his  tipi  is  empty  while  he  is  away.” 

“Tell  the  chief  I  do  not  know  what  he 
means.  Tell  him  I  have  blue  eyes  and  am 
a  white  man.  They  say  Black  Dog  is 
hcyoka.  He  rides  near  white  men  with 
white  scalps  tied  to  the  chin-straps  of  his 
pony.” 

Black  Dog  darted  a  malignant  glance 
at  the  army  of  workers  and  haughtily  an¬ 
swered,  “Black  Dog  is  wakan  witshasha. 


jumped  to  a  thousand  dollars  within  tv( 
weeks,  and  were  easily  selling  for  twenty 
five  hundred  dollars  in  September. 
bare  and  desolate  narrow  bottom  of  Croi 
Creek  had  J.  R.  Whitehead’s  two-ston 
frame  house  for  its  first  substantial  struc 
ture.  Scarcely  had  the  land  agent  of  tin 
Union  Pacific  opened  his  office  to  sell  lot 
before  it  was  widely  known  the  new  tom 
was  to  be  the  winter  terminus  and  th 
population  was  supplied  by  a  rush  o 
speculators  and  merchants  from  Julesbun 
and  other  Colorado  towns.  Close  on  thei 
heels  came  more  speculators  and  trader 
from  the  raUway  head  down  the  Platte 
Back  on  the  Missouri  men  were  hurryin 
westward  to  take  their  profits. 

This  “roaring”  proniised  to  be  permi 
nent.  Gamblers,  liquor  dealers  and  de$ 
peradoes  came  in  droves.  This  vdcioc 
element  and  the  first  great  field  of  wagoc 
gave  it  the  name  of  “Hell  on  Wheels, 


His  medicine  is  strong.  He  will  never  die. 
A  ghost  told  him  in  a  dream  he  will  live 
till  he  is  killed  by  an  Oglala  man  who  is 
not  an  Oglala  man.  How  can  he  be  killed 
by  something  that  is  not?  He  can  wear 
his  medicine  scalp-shirt  among  the  white 
men  and  not  be  hurt.” 

Fevemager  frowned,  deeply  puzzled. 
His  faith  in  dreams  was  great.  Baltimore 
also  was  impressed  and  slowly  agreed,  “It 
is  a  strong  dream.  Black  Dog’s  medicine 
is  strong.  Yet  he  is  a  foolish  man  to  ride 
near  white  men  with  scalps  flapping  from 
the  chin-straps  of  his  pony.  A  strong 
medicine  sometimes  becomes  sick  and 
grows  weak.” 

“The  medicine  shall  have  a  feast.  It 
will  not  grow  weak.”  Then  he  patted  the 
fringed  case  holding  his  rifle  arid  added, 
“If  white  men  go  north  of  the  Platte  this 
will  be  carried  bare.  Let  the  young  man 
come  back  to  his  red  fathers.  Let  the  old 
man  come  with  him.  They  will  find  only 
friends.”  With  that  he  wheeled  his  pony 
and  scurried  rapidly  away. 

The  plainsman  and  his  companion  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity  and  started  back  to 
thrir  camp  to  dioot  and  cure  more  meat. 
The  track-layers  kept  up  their  race  against 
time,  each  day  clipping  off  more  of  the 
Indians*  ancient  domain. 

Althou^  but  two  months  old,  Cheyenne 
was  assured  of  rapid  growth  and  impor¬ 
tance.  City  lots  selling  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  the  middle  of  July 


But  while  this  phase  of  the  floating  pop 
lation  was  much  stressed  there  was 
time  when  the  honest  and  worthw 
people  did  not  greatly  outnumber  the  rec 
less  and  evil,  and  the  name  of  “The  M 
City”  was  to  quickly  supplant  the 
rough  and  suggestive  appellation. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell  was  established  i 
miles  west  of  the  town.  Midway  betw 
the  two  was  Camp  Carlin,  the  quan 
master’s  depot.  Carlin  alone  was  a 
cided  impetus  to  growth  of  any  settlen 
as  it  was  to  furnish  supplies  to  a  d 
army  posts,  even  to  a  distance  of  f 
hundr^  miles.  Already  its  civilian  la 
ers  and  teamsters  were  furnishing  m 
trade.  Night  and  day  it  was  adding 
its  warehouses  and  corrals,  as  well  as 
its  shops  for  wheelwrights,  carpen 
blacksmiths,  harness-makers,  painters, 
saddle-makers.  These  men  and  the  sol 
from  the  fort  brought  a  large  amount 
gold  and  greenbacks  to  Cheyenne. 

Fevemager  and  Baltimore  were  q 
to  see  this  was  to  be  their  market  in 
future.  The  two  hunters  were  loading 
wagon  with  empty  whisky  barrels  at  i 
tent  saloon  near  the  Headquarters  Sal-^ 
when  the  big  figure  of  Allan  Gorl  plou 
a  path  through  the  crowded  street.  _ 
plainsman  saw  him  first  and  conimen' 

’  “If  he’d  been  on  the  ground  early  1 
made  a  heap.” 

Baltimore  watched  Gorl’s  heavy 
slightly  rounded  shoulders  disa_ 
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around  a  comer,  and  then  informed, 
heard  a  man  from  the  South,  Lee  Darby, 
say  Gorl  went  to  Julesburg  when  he  should 
have  come  here.”  Then,  bittorly,  “But 
he’ll  make  much  money.  His  folks  weren’t 
killed  by  Indians.  He’s  had  a  chance.” 

“Ain’t  fair,  ain’t  right.  Nothing  just 
about  it  the  way  some  folks  have  all  the 
chance.  But  I  wouldn’t  ^)end  most  of 
my  life  in  the  East  for  all  the  money 
’tween  here’n  hell  ...  Lee  Darby’s  a 
good  feller.  If  he’d  throw  in  with  us  we 
could  use  him  prime.  What  to  say  to 
asking?  Way  things  look  we’ll  have 
more’n  we  can  handle.” 

Baltimore  nodded  his  head  and  said, 
“I’ll  finish  here.  He’s  making  ’dobe  brick 
for  Jim  Talbot.” 

FEVERNAGER  soon  found  Darby,  a 
Louisiana  man,  young,  lean,  and 
war-weary.  The  plainsman  abruptly 
announced,  “Want  you  to  throw  in  with 
young  Baltimore’n  me.  Taking  some  bar¬ 
rels  for  pickling  back  to  camp.  We’re 
I  going  into  smokmg  meat  in  a  bigger  way. 
Work’s  hard,  but  you’ll  eat  like  a  Brule 
buck  and  sleep  like  a  bear  in  winter.  Your 
third’ll  be  more’n  you’ll  ever  make  at  that 
puttering  game.”  And  he  nodded  con¬ 
temptuously  at  the  bricks  laid  out  to  dry 
in  the  sun. 

Darby  straightened  and  glanced  down 
at  the  bespattered  and  sadly  worn  cavalry 
boots,  and  replied,  “Hold  the  offer  c^n 
te  a  bit.  Think  I’ll  throw  in  with  you. 
But  I  can’t  leave  Talbot  in  the  lurch. 

brick  are  fetching  sixty-five  dollars 
a  thousand,  but  once  the  road  comes  in 
nothing  but  burnt  brick  will  sell.  Where’s 
your  camp?” 

“Down  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Crow, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  here.  We’ll 
try’n  see  you  ’fore  hauling  out.  Just  saw 
tint  man  Gorl,  who  come  along  with  the 
nilroad.  Queer  how  you’ll  notice  some 
am.” 

Darby  inclined  his  head  in  agreement 
1^  again  stared  down  at  his  broken  boots, 
boots,  worn  clothing  and  his  Colt 
olver  were  about  all  the  war  had  left 
He  felt  bitter  as  he  contrasted  his 
with  Gorl’s  secured  place  in  life,  yet 
i  wanted  to  be  just.  “He  can  go  far  out 
if  he  keeps  his  head.  He  must  have 
qualities,  or  folks  wouldn’t  take  to 
'im  at  sight.” 


“Talks  too  much.  Talks  too  loud. 
Chucking  his  chances  away.  His  medicine 
’ll  git  tired  and  quit  him  if  he  don’t  perk 
up.” 

“Playing  a  bit  too  hard  and  unwisely, 
perhaps,”  said  Darby.  “But  he  has  the 
money  and  the  head — and  I’m  making 
sun-dried  bricks  after  four  years  of  fight¬ 
ing.  Well,  let’s  be  honest.  I  couldn’t  do 
what  he’s  done  even  if  I  had  his  money. 
If  you’re  round  town  to-night  I’D  find  you. 
Keep  Baltimore  close  to  you.  Smneone 
may  take  him  for  an  Indian  if  they  don’t 
see  the  color  of  his  eyes.  Some  rough 
customers  here.  Heard  some  men  talking 
about  a  new  bad  man  in  towm.” 

“Town’s  filled  with  the  bodacious  crit¬ 
ters.  All  jealous  of  one  t’other.  And 
every  onery  one  hankers  to  git  bad  enough 
to  outshoot  WUd  BUI  Hickok.  If  he’d 
quit  Kansas  and  come  here  he’d  give  quite 
a  parcel  their  needings.  We’ll  be  drifting 
round  town  for  a  spell  after  dark.” 

That  Gorl  should  impress  himself  on 
Darby’s  notice  was  rignificant.  Darby, 
practicaUy  penniless,  had  come  to  the  rail¬ 
way  line  in  search  of  opportunities.  Un¬ 
like  the  New  England  man  he  had  no  de¬ 
sire  for  excitement.  War  had  burned  out 
all  such  notions.  As  he  returned  to  his 
work  he  brooded  somewhat  over  the  dis¬ 
parities  in  life.  Gorl  had  escaped  the  grind 
of  war  and  had  had  all  the  pleasantries. 
The  Southerner  found  it  difi^ult  not  to 
feel  some  bitterness  toward  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  man. 

“Muddy  boots  and  a  broken  back,”  he 
muttered.  Then  angrily,  “Well,  damn  it, 
man!  He  isn’t  to  blame  if  you  make 
bricks.  If  you  want  something  better  out 
of  life  and  haven’t  guts  enou^  to  get  it, 
why  kick?” 

After  quitting  work  he  made  for  the 
town  and  one  of  the  first  groups  of  men 
he  met  was  surrounding  the  Rhode  Island 
man  and  listening  to  his  loud-voiced  op¬ 
timism.  Gorl  was  reminding  his  audience 
that  Cheyenne  was  to  be  one  of  the  key- 
towns  of  the  U.  P.  line,  the  most  important 
town  between  Omaha  and  Salt  Lake.  There 
were  the  repair-shops  and  engine  houses 
and  executive  offices  to  be  established,  and 
these  alone,  he  insisted,  would  make  for 
permanent  prosperity.  Then  he  urged  his 
hearers  to  lose  no  time  in  making  their 
fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  earnest  harangue  he 
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suddenly  broke  of!  and  heaved  up  his  big 
shoulders  to  stare  over  the  heads  of  the 
group.  “The  little  Spaniard!”  he  cried. 
“Called  her  Dollie  at  Julesburg.  Young 
devil’s  down  here!”  And  his  big  arms  were 
flung  out  like  a  swimmer’s  and  he  had 
cleared  a  path  and  was  hurrying  to  over¬ 
take  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  a  Spanish  man¬ 
tilla  covering  her  shapely  head. 

One  of  his  auditors  remarked,  “No  won¬ 
der  they  call  him  ‘Lucky’  Gorl.  No  won¬ 
der  he  can  spend  money  like  water.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  turn  his  hand  over  to  get 
back  all  he’s  spent.” 

Another  envioudy  informed,  “In  (me 
night  at  Julesburg  he  blew  in  more’n  I  can 
make  in  fifteen  years.  He  let  that  woman 
from  Bitter  Creek  he’s  now  chasing  lose 
ten  thousand  at  faro  at  one  sitting.  And 
he  laughed  as  if  it  tickled  him.  Of  course 
she  got  a  fat  rake-off  for  getting  him  to 
that  particular  game.  Now  she’s  trailed 
him  down  here  and  he  thinks  he’s  foimd 
her  by  chance.  She’ll  play  more  of  his 
roll  into  a  game  to-night  and  make  more’n 
an  honest  man  can  make  in  six  months.” 

“Women  you  buy  always  come  mighty 
dear,”  philosophically  conunented  a  thir(l. 

Darby  walked  on  in  the  direction  Gorl 
had  taken  and  found  Fevemager  in  the 
third  eating  place  he  entered.  The  plains¬ 
man  said  his  partner  was  hunting  for  a 
gun  store  and  would  not  join  them  at 
supper.  After  eating  the  two  men  walked 
through  bijsy  Ed<ly  street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  looking  for  Baltimore,  but 
did  not  find  him. 

Since  July  many  of  the  tents  and  wagons 
had  been  replaced  by  houses  of  logs,  of 
cross-ties  st(X)d  on  end  and  roofed  with 
canvas,  of  tents,  of  boards  put  together  in 
sections,  of  adobe  brick,  and  the  building 
up  of  the  place  was  feverishly  being  pushed 
day  and  night.  Some  of  the  portable 
buildings  were  old  acquaintances  with  men 
who  had  traveled  along  with  the  railroad. 
There  were  bullets  boles  acquired  down 
the  Platte;  and  there  were  dark  stains  on 
some  floors  that  held  gruesome  stories. 

1 

Despite  the  street  gossip  insistence 
that  the  Spanish  girl  was  a  lure 
to  send  Gorl’s  money  across  a 
gaming-table,  her  talk  with  him  as  they 
ate  supper  in  the  back  room  of  a  dance- 
hall  was  quite  to  the  contrary.  She  was 
beautiful,  when  the  light  was  kindly;  a 


pitiable  qualification  for  one  scarcely  in 
the  twenties.  There  was  much  animation 
in  her  dark  eyes  as  in  excellent,  although 
halting  English,  she  insisted,  “You  mus’ 
buy  and  sell.  Buy  and  sell.” 

“Don’t  bother  your  pretty  head  about 
my  buying  and  selling.  I’ve  been  doing 
that  for  nearly  thirty  years —  Hi!  boy! 
A^liat’s  this  damned  stuff  you  sold  me  for 
champagne?  Bring  me  some  honest 
whisky,  if  there’s  any  in  this  place —  For¬ 
get  business,  Dollie.  I’ll  do  the  remember¬ 
ing.  If  it’ll  ease  your  mind  I’ll  tell  yon 
I’m  going  to  take  a  big  contract  for  haul¬ 
ing  in  timber  from  the  hills  twenty  miks 
away.  This  Camp  Carlin  will  soon  need 
a  thousand  mules.  I’ll  handle  that.  Then 
there  are  hay  and  wood  contracts  fa 
Laramie  and  other  posts.  I’ll  go  after 
them.  Now  are  you  satisfied.  Miss  Pru¬ 
dence  Economy?” 

“You’re  a  very  wonderful  man!”  she 
murmured. 

“I  can  hold  my  own  with  any  of  them 
out  here.  Haven’t  seen  a  business  mas 
yet  that  I  can’t  think  circles  around  on 
any  business  deal.  But  at  times  I  get  tired 
of  making  money.  I  want  to  spend 
money.” 

“I  lose  so  much  for  you  at  Julesburg!' 
she  sighed. 

“Bah!  That  wasn’t  my  money.  It'd 
the  crowd’s  money.  It  belonged  to  tk 
West.  It’s  still  here.  It  isn’t  lost.  Il 
get  it  back  double.  Why,  there  are  » 
many  chances  to  make  money  one  has  to 
pick  and  choose.  In  the  East  it’s  differed. 
Out  here  it’s  hard  to  guess  wrong.  Bit 
that’s  enough  of  money.  I’m  Lucky  Goti. 
We’ll 'go  and  test  my  luck.” 

“But  no  one  is  lucky  at  the  tables,”  sht 
protested.  “Once,  sometimes.  For  a  little 
while  in  one  night,  perhaps.  But  no  lud 
if  one  doesn’t  stop  after  winning  and  keef 
away.” 

“Talk  for  the  milk-fed.  Come  along.” 

Before  reaching  the  nearest  faro 
I  bank  he  had  drunk  himself  intou 
ugly  mood,  which  would  have  beo 
recklessness  in  another.  The  Spanish  gid 
sat  beside  him  and  repeatedly  eii(l(  avod 
to  get  him  away.  If  anything  her  in» 
fence  made  him  more  reckless.  He  playd 
the  limit.  When  he  was  near  the  endd 
his  ready  cash  he  called  for  the  proprieuf 
and  ask^  if  he  would  accept  his  check  o 
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the  J.  A.  Ware  &  Company  bank  at  Jules- 
burg. 

“Lucky  Gorl’s  simple  I.  O.  U.  is  good 
I  enough  for  me,”  heartily  assured  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 

“I  never  borrow,”  shortly  replied  Gorl 
as  be  wrote  a  check  for  five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  girl  rested  a  hand  on  his  arm  and 
whispered,  “Remember  you’re  not  ver’ 
lucky  tonight,  senor.” 

“Lucky  enough  to  find  you,  Ddlie.  Now 
hush  while  I  break  this  bank.” 

He  played  for  an  hour  with  varying 
success  at  first,  and  then  lost  repeatedly. 
Finally  he  leaned  back  and  laughed  up- 
roarously  and  aimounced,  “Well,  that’s 
finished.  I’ll  tack  it  on  to  the  first  con¬ 
tract  1  sign.  Five  thousand  gone  to  the 
devil.  Let’s  get  out  of  here  and  find  a 
place  to  eat.” 

She  led  the  way  as  if  better  acquainted 
with  the  mushroOTi  growth  of  the  town 
and  selected  a  low  frame  dining  room  near 
the  New  Idea  Saloon.  No  games  of  chance 
were  ruiming  there.  She  led  Gorl  to  a 
table  next  to  that  occupied  by  Fevemager 
and  Darby.  Gorl  was  drunk  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  instinct  was  not  submerged.  As  his 
gaze  happened  to  rest  on  Darby’s  mud- 
spattered  and  broken  cavalry  boots,  he 
muttered: 

“Fortune  in  boots  to  be  made  here.  Re¬ 
mind  me  of  that  when  I’m  sober,  Dollie.” 

At  the  same  moment  Darby  was  whis¬ 
pering  to  his  companion,  “Has  all  the 
chances  to  make  an  everlasting  fortune 
and  he's  throwing  himself  to  the  devil.” 

“Just  as  sure  as  you  was  licked  out 
of  your  boots  back  in  the  States,”  agreed 
the  plainsman.  “But  she’s  a  mighty  fetch¬ 
ing  looking - ” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that.  She’s  very  young 
and  very  unfortunate.” 

Gorl  had  said  something  that  caused  the 
girl  to  querulously  complain,  “But  so  much 
money  to  toss  away  I  If  you  mus’  toss  so 
much,  toss  it  to  me.” 

“You’re  never  satisfied,”  grumbled  Gorl, 
now  entering  into  a  vicious  mood.  He 
emptied  his  glass  and  refilled  it.  His'eom- 
pn^n  rest^  a  hand  on  his  arm  and 
warned: 

“You’re  ver’  drunk.” 

‘’On  the  road  to  it,  maybe.  But  you’ve 
lared  well  out  of  my  drunks.  Say,  look 
Ihtrel  Same  fellow  again.  Seems  to  be 


following  us  around.  Always  watching 
you.” 

Fevemager  and  Darby  shifted  their  gaze 
and  beheld  young  Baltimore  leaning 
against  the  short  bar  and  drinking  a  glass 
of  beer,  his  blue  eyes  steadily  staring  at 
the  Spanish  girl.  Gorl  made  a  pretense  of 
eating  and  grumbled  under  his  breath.  The 
girl  in  a  low  voice  talked  to  him  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  quiet  him.  Baltimore  remained  with 
his  back  to  the  bar,  sipping  his  beer  and 
staring. 

The  plainsman  murmured,  “You  know 
his  story.  Folks  killed  by  some  Oglala 
Sioux  in  South  Pass  during  the  Forty-nine 
rush.  His  sister  was  a  bit  older’n  him. 
There  ain’t  any  doubt  but  what  she  was 
killed  the  same  time.  But  he  can’t  git  rid 
of  the  idee  she’s  still  alive — look  at  the 
young  Spaniard’s  hair.” 

Darby  glanced  at  the  next  table.  The 
girl’s  hair  was  black  except  for  one  tress 
of  lighter  shade  running  ^ong  the  top  of 
her  head.  “Well,  what  about  it?”  he  asked. 

“See  the  medicine  streak  in  her  hair? 
The  younker’s  kid  sister  had  the  same 
marking  in  her  dark  hair.  I've  talked’n 
talked  to  him  that  she  passed  out  with  his 
ma  ’n  pap,  but  he  keeps  looking  for  her.” 

“I’ve  talked  with  him  two  or  three  times. 
He  never  let  on  anything  about  a  sister. 
He  has  the  bluest  eyes  I  ever  saw.”  .And 
he  lifted  his  head  to  admire  the  slim,  erect 
figure,  quite  dandified  in  appearance  in 
new  white  buckskin  and  beacM  moccasins. 
He  wore  no  hat  and  his  black  hair  fell  over 
his  shoulders.  His  dark  face  accentuated 
the  blue  of  his  eyes.  Until  one  saw  his  eyes 
it  would  have  b^n  natural  to  believe  him 
an  Indian.  That  he  had  found  a  gim-store 
was  evidenced  by  the  new  Colt  forty-four, 
sagging  his  belt  with  its  weight  of  two 
pounds  and  elex’en  ounces. 

He  had  been  ctmtent  to  study  the  girl. 
But  as  she  met  his  gaze,  and.  unseen  by 
Gorl,  smiled  slightly  his  eyes  dilated.  He 
straightened  and  slowly  adv-anced  toward 
her  table.  Gorl  saw  him  coming  and 
scowled. 

Without  giving  any  heed  to  the  man 
Baltimore  h^ted  beside  the  girl  and  stared 
down  at  the  mass  of  black  hair,  set  off  by 
the  big  comb  and  threaded  by  the  light 
yellow  strand.  She  pretended  not  to  notice 
him  as  she  furtively  watched  Gorl's  heavy 
face,  now  flushed  with  drink  and  resent¬ 
ment.  Baltimore  drew  a  handful  of  green- 
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backs  from  his  hunting  shirt  and  with  the 
directness  learned  during  his  years  in  a  red 
village  placed  the  nooney  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  her  and  slowly  said,  “For  you.” 

Gorl  threw  up  his  big  head  and  glared 
into  the  somber  face  of  the  intruder;  and 
he  roared,  “What’n  hail  you  mean?  Think 
you  can  buy  this  little  woman?” 

Scarcely  moving  his  bowed  head  Balti¬ 
more  met  the  angry  man’s  gaze  and  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice  replied,  “No.  There 
is  medicine  in  her  hair.  I  give  the  money 
as  feast  for  her  medicine.” 

That  she  had  learned  of  his  half-belief 
she  might  be  his  lost  sister  became  evident 
to  the  plainsman  and  Darby  when  she 
hurriedly  explained  to  her  companion,  “He 
thinks  I  make  him  think  of  someone  else.” 
And  her  covetous  hand  slowly  reached  for 
the  money. 

Gorl  roughly  knocked  her  hand  aside  and 

tdd  Baltimore,  “By - 1  You  look  more 

like  a  Sioux  buck  than  a  white  man,  even 
if  your  eyes  are  blue.” 

His  loud  voice  focused  the  attention  of 
the  entire  room  on  the  table.  A  man  at 
the  bar  called  out,  “Uster  live  with  Injuns. 
Some  say  he  runs  with  ’em  now  and  gits 
his  money  that  way.  White  folks’  money.” 

Baltimore  gave  no  heed  to  the  sinister 
suggestion.  To  Gorl  he  slowly  explained: 
“I  was  caught  by  the  Oglala  Dakota  when 
very  young.  I  was  brought  up  by  them. 
I  have  go^  friends  among  them.  I  left 
them,  never  to  return.  I  am  a  white  man.” 

“And  flush  with  money  you  never 
earned!”  jeered  Gorl,  now  resting  his  el¬ 
bows  on  the  table  and  cupping  his  square 
chin  as  he  stared  wrathfully  up  into  the 
dark  face. 

His  voice  still  dispassionate,  Baltimore 
told  him,  “I  earned  all  the  money  there  is 
in  the  world  by  dosing  so  many  years  out 
of  my  life,  by  losing  my  people.  It’s  true 
the  Plains  Indians  have  money  at  times. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  may  have  quite  a 
bit  of  it.  Paper  money  means  nothing  to 
them,  except  they  know  white  men  like  it. 
I  trade  for  it  with  them.  But  they’d  gladly 
give  it  to  me  if  I  would  take  it  that  way.” 

“Blood  on  it!”  cried  the  voice  at  the  bar. 

“You’d  take  money  the - took  from 

the  bodies  of  white  folks  they’ve  mur¬ 
dered!”  thundered  Gorl,  jerking  up  his 
massive  head. 

“He’s  helped  ’em  make  more’n  one  kill!” 
yelped  the  man  at  the  bar. 


Baltimore  swung  his  gaze  about  to  rake 
the  bar  and  while  seeking  his  traducer 
quietly  'continued  telling  Gorl,  “It’s  true 
the  Indians  get  quite  a  lot  of  money  from 
those  they  kill  and  take  prisoners.  It’s 
true  they  hold  mighty  few  male  prisoners. 
When  they  murdered  my  father  and 
mother  they  got  several  thousand  dollars. 
White  traders  were  quick  to  take  it  from 
them.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  give  any  of  your 
damned  murderers’  money  to  this  young 
woman,”  warned  Gorl. 

“I  earned  it  by  selling  meat  to  the  rail¬ 
road  and  to  the  eating  houses  in  this  town,” 
Baltimore  corrected. 

“He’s  a  damn  Injun  clear  througjil" 
cried  the  man  at  the  bar. 

Baltimore  glanced  down  at  tk 
.  Spanish  girl,  and  as  if  fascinated 
slowly  extended  his  hand  to  touch 
her  hair.  He  pulled  his  hand  back  even  as 
Gorl  made  a  gesture  to  strike.  Then  he 
stepped  back  and  would  have  withdrawn 
had  not  Gorl  discovered  the  girl  bad 
secreted  the  money.  Infuriated  to  a  homi¬ 
cidal  pitch  the  Rhode  Island  man  lurched 
to  his  feet  and  lifted  a  bottle  of  whisky  to 
brain  the  intruder.  The  Spanish  giil 
screamed,  the  voice  at  the  bar  shouted  for 
Gorl  to  kill.  The  bottle  was  raised  and 
Baltimore  drew  his  revolver  just  as  Darby 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  caught  the  young 
man’s  wrist  and  with  his  free  hand  gave 
Gorl  a  push  that  caused  him  to  drop 
heavily  in  bis  chair,  breaking  the  bottle 
on  the  table.  The  Spanish  girl  continued 
her  shrill  screaming. 

A  man  broke  through  the  crowd,  a  forty- 
four  Colt  in  his  hand.  He  was  the  same 
who  had  been  reviling  the  young  man.  As 
he  came  through  the  jam  he  shouted, 
“Clear  the  track!  I’m  going  to  plug  that 
white  Injun!” 

Darby  released  Baltimore’s  wrist  and 
jumped  aside.  Baltimore  swung  about  and 
glared  at  the  man  advancing,  pawing  hb 
way  roughly.  While  Baltimore  waited  for 
a  chance  to  shoot  without  hitting  a  by¬ 
stander  Fevernager  gave  a  wild  whoop  and 
dived  into  the  friy^tened  group  of  nia 
and  came  face  to  face  with  the  would-k 
killer.  The  latter,  now  seeing  Baltimore 
was  free  to  defend  himself  ceased  shoviaf 
men  from  his  path.  He  made  no  resistaa* 
as  the  plainsman  gripped  his  gun  hand  aw 
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pushed  it  down  and  backward  and 
growled: 

“Here!  Herel  Think  you’re  driving 
headquarters  wagon?  You  will  be  per- 
nikety,  when  you  think  t’other  man  is 
bdpless,  eh?”  And  the  gun-hand  was 
forced  to  the  middle  of  the  man’s  back  and 
held  there.  'Advancing  his  be-whiskered 
face  close  to  the  craven  countenance  Fever- 
nager  continued,  “So  it’s  Jack  Hays,  huh? 
Only  a  dog,  Baltimore.  He  can’t  bite. 
Hays,  you’ve  been  letting  your  little  finger 
ride  your  thumb.  Rum’s  made  you  have 
a  war-dream.  While  I  don’t  go  for  to 
hurt  a  drunken  man  I’m  going  to  carve  you 
up  most  bodaciously  if  you  (ton’t  keep  that  ' 
barker  in  your  belt.”  And  he  suddenly 
released  his  grip  and  whi|:^)ed  out  a  butcher 
knife  and  sto^  with  the  point  all  but 
pricking  the  hairy  throat. 

“No  white  Injun’s  going  to  ’suit  a  white 
man  and  this  woman  from  Bitter  Creek,” 
Hays  began  to  bluster. 

“I’ll  have  your  harslet  out  on  the  floor 
in  the  shake  of  a  cow’s  tail  if  you  make 
any  more  war-talk.  You  drop  that  gun! 
What  I  say  goes  for  Shorty’n  Keith  over 
-at  the  bar.  Drop  it!  That’s  better.” 

He  caught  the  weapon  as  Hays  relin¬ 
quished  it  and  restored  the  long  knife  to 
his  belt.  Then  he  told  Hays,  “In  the 
morning  you  can  git  your  barker  at  the 
bar.  Now  clear  out.” 

“Wait,”  said  Baltimore,  stalking  for¬ 
ward  and  walking  more  like  an  Indian  than 
a  white  man.  He  had  thrust  his  revolver 
through  his  belt  and  his  hands  were  empty. 
Gently  thrusting  the  plainsman  aside  he 
faced  Hays  and  told  him,  “My  medicine 
sees  the  mark  of  a  red  noose  around  your 
neck.  A  ghost  is  whispering  you  will  hang 
before  the  railroad  goes  beyond  Cheyenne. 
Now  he  can  go,  kola  (friend).” 

Fevemager  grinned  broadly  and  stepped 
hack  and  gave  his  attention  to  Keith  and 
Shorty,  brother  desperadoes  of  Hays. 
Shorty  was  a  very  tall,  loose-jointed  in¬ 
dividual  despite  his  nickname.  Hays  was 
cmfused  to  find  himself  so  ignominiously 
dismissed.  Men  were  laughing  at  him. 
He  swung  about,  eager  to  get  outside  and 
Mure  another  weapon  and  assault  by 
^th.  But  Baltimore,  suddenly  decid¬ 
ing  he  was  not  done  with  the  fellow, 
flipped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  spun 
him  about  face  and  said: 

“I’ve  thought  of  something  else.  You’ve 


made  a  bad  talk  to  me.  You’ve  said  bad 
things  about  me  because  of  my  paper 
money.  They  say  you  are  not  careful 
where  and  how  you  get  your  money.  A 
ghost  still  whispers  you  surely  wiU  hang. 
But  you  don’t  like  paper  money  of  mine; 
so  I’ll  give  you  some  gold  in  nuggets.” 

He  reached  inside  his  shirt  and  slowly 
withdrew  his  hand.  “See  if  you  and  your 
friends  can  find  where  I  stole  these.  IfU 
be  the  first  honest  work  you  ever  did.  Did 
I  get  them  from  murdered  whites,  or  from 
diggings?  I  know  where  there’s  a 
ton  of  it,  waiting  to  be  picked  up.”  He 
drew  back  his  hand  and  hiirled  several 
ounces  of  small  nuggets  into  the  de^ier- 
ado’s  face. 

Hays  yelped  in  pain  and  surprise,  but 
as  the  nuggets  fell  to  the  floor  everything 
else  was  forgotten.  With  wild  yells  men 
fought  each  other  to  secure  and  inspect  the 
^lecimens.  Cursing  and  striking  and  grab¬ 
bing  they  piled  up  in  a  mad  scramble. 
Hays  was  sent  flying  backward  by  a  burly 
fist.  Fevemager  slipped  around  to  stand 
by  Darby  as  Baltimore  took  advantage  of 
the  confusion  to  leave  the  place. 

Gorl  stared  stupidly  at  the  struggling 
men  at  his  feet.  A  gray-whiskered  veteran 
from  the  old  California  camps  emerged 
from  the  squirming  mass,  clutdiing  a  nug¬ 
get.  He  held  it  under  a  hanging  oU  lamp 
and,  after  carefully  examining  it,  cried: 

“White  or  Injun,  he  knows  where  an 
everlasting  fortune  for  all  of  us  is  to  be 
had!  Stop  him!  Fetch  him  back!” 

The  ru^  to  the  door  was  inunediate 
and  the  jam  was  so  dense  that  none  gained 
the  street  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute. 
Fevemager  told  Darby: 

“I’m  sneaking  out  the  back  way.  Young 
fool  must  be  rushed  from  town  at  once. 
Join  us  on  the  Little  Crow.” 

Darby  had  but  the  one  thought.  He 
clamped  a  hand  on  the  plainsman’s 
shoulder  and  hoarsely  whisper^,  “Where 
did  he  get  that  stuff?” 

“Don’t  know.  Must  be  up  in  the  Sioux 
country.  Nevek  knew  he  was  toting  the 
stuff  around.  That  manll  need  help  if 
he  finds  his  blankets  to-night.” 

He  referred  to  (jorl  and  as  Darby  loos¬ 
ened  his  grip  and  turned  to  glance  at  the 
Easterner  he  was  in  time  to  behold  the 
Spanish  girl  endeavoring  to  get  her  com¬ 
panion  on  his  feet.  Owr  indulgence  had 
registered  with  deadening  effect.  Gorl  ap- 
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peared  to  be  totally  paralyzed  in  his  legs. 

“But  you  mus’  go!”  wailed  the  girl. 

Darby  stepped  forward  <ind  told  her, 
“You  go,  miss.  I’ll  see  he  gets  safely  to 
bed.” 

“No— white  Indian  .  .  .”  But  the  rest 
dwindled  into  drunken  babbling.  The  girl 
quickly  passed  behind  the  bar  and  out  of 
sight.  The  room  was  practically  empty 
as  the  feverish  hunt  through  the  streets 
got  under  way.  The  news  spread  that  a 
man  was  somewhere  in  town  who  knew 
where  millions  in  gold  nuggets  were  to 
be  had  for  the  taking. 

After  some  difficulty  Darby  got  Gorl 
on  his  feet  and  partially  arous^  him  from 
his  stupwr.  With  greater  difficulty  he 
finally  managed  to  get  him  to  the  Dodge 
House  near  the  comer  of  O’Neil  and  18th 
street. 

The  first  floor  of  the  Dodge  House, 
the  “best  hotel  in  Cheyenne,”  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  room  that  served 
as  office  and  bar,  and  the  dining-room. 
The  second  floor  was  one  room  with  three 
rows  of  beds.  When  Gorl  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  morning  light  and  beheld  a  dark- 
complexioned  stranger  seated  on  a  bed 
and  drawing  on  muddy,  dil^idated  boots 
he  peevishly  demanded,  “What’s  this? 
Just  where  am  I?” 

Darby  cheerfully  quoted,  “You’re  in  ‘No 
myriad-roomed  and  many  corridored-com- 
plexities.’  ” 

Gorl  stared  about  until  his  wits  cleared. 
Then  he  mumbled,  “Dodge  House.  How 
did  I  get  here?” 

“On  my  strong  right  arm  and  shoulder. 
I  fetched  you  here.  My  name’s  Lee  Darby. 
You’re  Lucky  Gorl.  Met  you  last  night 
when  you  were^  hankering  to  kill  young 
Baltimore  in  a  tent  eating-house.  Balti¬ 
more  is  a  hunter.” 

“I  can’t  remember,”  murmured  Gorl, 
screwing  up  his  big  features  in  a  vain 
effort  to  follow  a  mental  trail  back  through 
oblivion  to  the  preceding  evening.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  recall  what  had  happened  earlier 
in  the  day  and  he  angrily  exclaimed, 
“Guess  I  ought  to  kill  him.  He’s  the  one 
who’s  always  making  eyes  at  my  girl.  A 
damned  Indian!” 

“No  more  red  than  you  are,”  sharply 
corrected  Darby.  “He’s  a  decent  young 
man  with  a  very  sad  history.  Almost 
everyone  out  here  knows  his  story.  Sioux 


butchered  his  parents  ^d  sister  in  South 
Pass.  Took  him  prisoner  and  brought 
him  up.  His  life  with  the  Indians  has  had 
its  influence  over  him.  But  he’s  all  white.” 

“If  he  doesn’t  keep  away  from  DoUie 
I’U  kUl  him!” 

“You’ll  kill  no  one  except  yourself.  Rum 
will  wind  you  up  mighty  soon.  You  were 
beastly  drunk  laist  night  and  entirely  help¬ 
less.  Still  you  were  fool  enough  to  attach 
young  Baltimore.  And  you  could  scarcely 
manage  to  stand  up.  Helpless  as  a 
kitten.” 

“As  bad  as  that,  eh?”  muttered  Gorl. 
“Doesn’t  happen  often.  Still,  I  mean  it 
If  he  comes  sneaking  around  that  girl  111 
get  him.” 

“All  you’ll  get  is  a  grave  in  the  forty- 
acre  cemetery  just  started  east  of  the  town 
to  hold  the  dead  from  Fort  Russell,  Carlin 
and  Cheyenne.  I’ve  taken  the  bother  to 
fetch  you  here  and  I’ve  stayed  till  you’ve 
come  to  your  senses.  Don’t  take  any  figiit 
to  young  Baltimore  unless  you  crave  a 
sudden  death.” 

“Thanks  for  the  bother  you  were  put 
to.  It  was  neighborly  of  you  and  more 
than  I  could  expect  from  a  stranger.  As 
to  Baltimore  I’ll  wait  till  I’m  fit.  Allan 
Gorl  sober  is  much  different  from  Allan 
Gorl  drunk.” 

“I  should  hope  so.  But  the  boy’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Spanish  girl  is  innocent,” 
impatiently  explained  Darby.  “She  re 
minds  him  of  his  little  sister,  who  surely 
was  killed,  but  who,  he  half-believes,  sti 
lives.  It’s  that  light  streak  through  her 
dark  hair.  He  was  too  young  to  remem¬ 
ber  much  about  his  folks  or  his  sister, 
but  he  does  remember  the  girl’s  hair.” 

“Good  Lord!  But  Dollie  can’t  be  his 
sister!”  whispered  Gorl. 

“Not  a  chance.  His  sister  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  savages.  She  is  all  right 
God  forbid  she  should  have  lived  to  be 
come  a  woman  from  Bitter  Creek.” 

“You’re  damned  frank  in  your  talk! 
They’re  human  beings.  They’re — ” 

“They  are  just  what  men  like  you  have 
made  them,  and  their  fate  is  pitiable.  They 
can’t  go  b^k  and  patch  up  a  new  life  m 
you  and  your  kind  can.  Mighty  few  ^ 
have  followed  the  railroad  will  ever  » 
the  Missouri  again.  They’ve  been  buried 
all  along  the  way.” 

“Oh,  quit  your  preaching.”  And  with 
a  groan  Gorl  sat  up  on  the  side  of  the 
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bed  and  pressed  his  big  hands  against  his 
aching  head.  After  the  dizziness  had 
passed  he  agreed,  “I  must  have  been  an 
awful  fod.  But  I  was  drunk.  Of  course 
I  didn’t  understand.  If  you  see  that  young 
man  before  I  do  please  tell  him  I  am 
sorry.” 

“He’s  quit  the  town.  Left  it  in  an  up¬ 
roar.  Threw  a  handful  of  gold  nuggets 
at  the  crowd  in  the  eating-tent.  Town’s 
gone  gold-mad.” 

“Had  gold,  eh?  Secret  ought  to  be 
worth  a  lot.  Well,  it  was  mighty  neigh¬ 
borly  in  you  to  bother  with  me,  Mr.  Darby. 
I’m  appreciative.  Seldom  I  get  under  the 
weather  so  I  can’t  take  care  of  myself. 
Just  where  did  you  come  from?” 

“From  the  war.  Never  went  back  home 
to  Louisiana.” 

“I  see.  You  knew  you’d  find  life  color¬ 
less  back  home.  Came  out  here  for  ex¬ 
citement.” 

“Entirely  wrong,”  Darby  corrected.  “I 
want  no  excitement;  not  if  I  live  a  million 
years.  I’ve  had  enough.  But  the  South 
is  ruined,  and  only  a  Northern  carpet¬ 
bagger  hsLS  a  chance  there.  I’ll  be  an  old 
man  before  the  South  recovers.  I’m  too 
sdhsh  to  ^nd  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
building  it  up.  I’m  out  here  to  make  some 
money.” 

Gorl  got  to  his  feet  and  rubbed  his  head 
violently,  and  groaned,  “Ought  to  be  a 
drink  around  here,  but  I  see  none.  We’ll 
go  down  to  the  bar  and  bum  a  hair  of 
the  dog.  Queer  you  want  things  quiet  and 
I  want  them  lively,  and  that  the  two  of 
us  should  come  out  here.  We’re  alike  in 
both  wanting  money.  I’ve  made  lots  of 
it”  His  big  arms  were  flourished  in  a 
Hwid  gesture.  “Thrown  away  lots  of  it. 
I  can  make  lots  more.  Now  that  you’ve 
done  me  two  good  turns,  getting  me  to 
bed  and  in  explaining  about  the  young 
man — ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Now  you’re  O.  K. 
I’ll  be  getting  back  to  the  brick-yard. 
Making  sun-dried  bricks.” 

“Have  a  drink  first.  Sun-dried  bricks, 
di?  Sounds  like  rather  small  potatoes.” 

“The  pay  is  good.  It’s  ready  money. 
And  I’m  thinking  of  going  into  something 
dsr.  Hunting.  Selling  meat  to  Cheyenne 
»nd  the  railroad  workers.” 

“Still  small  potatoes,”  mused  Gorl. 
“Trot  along  with  me  to  the  bar.  My 
brad's  clearing.  I’ll  furnish  the  capital 


and  you  do  the  hustling.  We’ll  go  into 
details  after  I’ve  washed  away  this  head¬ 
ache.” 

As  Darby  followed  him  to  the  stairs  he 
curiously  asked,  “What  sort  of  business 
do  you  have  in  mind?” 

“Selling  ready-made  houses.  Big  money 
in  it  if  h^dled  on  a  large  scale,”  snapped 
dorl. 

The  small  bar  was  crowded  and 
clamorous.  There  had  been  two 
homicides  during  the  night,  but  the 
principal  topic  at  the  bar  was  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  young  BaltimOTe  and  the  source 
of  his  nuggets.  The  bartender  was  quick 
to  see  Gorl’s  heavy,  rounded  shoulders. 
He  passed  a  bottle  and  glasses  over  the 
heads  of  those  filling  the  lar.  Darby  took 
a  small  drink,  Gorl  took  a  big  one.  Darby 
refused  a  second  and  Gorl  without  a  word 
presented  the  bottle  to  the  man  nearest 
him.  Fevemager  eyed  him  quizzically  and 
remarked,  “I  still  can  buy  my  own  drink, 
but  good  liquor  shouldn’t  never  be  wasted. 
That  wouldn’t  be  fair.  Wouldn’t  be  just. 
Nothing  right  about  it.” 

“Dri^  hearty,  neighbor,”  mumbled 
Gorl. 

Darby  clapped  a  hand  on  the  buckskin 
shoulder,  and,  with  a  wink,  greeted,  “Fev¬ 
emager,  glad  to  see  you.  W'ant  you  to 
know  Allan  Gorl,  Eastern  trader,  who’s 
going  to  do  big  things  out  here.” 

With  no  recollection  of  having  seen  the 
plainsman  before  Gorl  curtly  said,  “Glad 
to  meet  any  friend  of  my  new  partner’s. 
Now,  Darby,  for  a  bank.” 

He  tum^  and  commenced  shouldering 
his  way  to  the  door.  Fevemager  clutched 
Darby’s  arm  and  whispered,  “.Ain’t  throw¬ 
ing  in  with  us?” 

“Not  if  this  pans  out.  I'll  talk  with 
you  later.” 

He  kept  at  Gorl’s  heels  as  the  latter 
ploughed  into  the  continuous  stream  of 
mixed  humanity.  There  were  brawny  rail¬ 
road  workers,  rxmaway  for  a  holiday, 
gamblers  and  all-night  rev’elers  seeking 
beds,  bullwhackers  with  their  twenty-foot 
whips  and  marx'elous  profanity,  six-mule 
team  skinners  from  Camp  Carlin,  Irish 
soldiers  from  Fort  Russell,  Mexicans  from 
Colorado  towns  and  New  ^lexico,  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  half-breeds  hungry  for  mm, 
land  speculators,  merchants,  freighters, 
contractors;  men,  women,  and  children 
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from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  This 
seething  population  was  composed  of  three 
classes:  the  energetically  progressive,  who 
Ixiilt  for  a  mighty  commonwealth;  the 
harmless  and  aimless  transients,  and  the 
vicious. 

Still  shaky  from  his  debauch  Gorl  held 
his  massive  head  low,  and,  with  his  burly 
shoulders  more  rounded  than  usual,  sul¬ 
lenly  made  his  way  to  Comforth  Brothers’ 
big  warehouse  at  Eddy  and  19th  streets, 
in  which  Rogers  &  Company  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Denver  had  opened  a 
branch.  Staring  straight  ahead  Gorl 
pushed  his  way  into  the  warehouse,  in¬ 
different  to  those  before  him.  Oblivious  to 
the  angry  glances  of  those  he  shouldered 
from  fais  path  he  led  the  way  to  the  office 
of  R.  IL  Mirrison,  resident  manager  and 
partner.  The  latter  glanced  up  from  his 
littered  table  and  rose  to  greet  them. 

Gorl  gave  his  name  and  introduced  his 
companion  by  saying,  “Lee  Darby.  My 
new  partner.  I’m  bringing  you  some  busi¬ 
ness  which  should  involve  quite  a  bit  of 
money.” 

“We’re  here  for  business.  I’ve  heard 
much  about  you,  Mr.  Gorl.  How  much 
credit  do  you  want.  Any  large  amount 
will  have  to-  be  referred  to  the  Denver 
office.” 

Gorl  pursed  his  thick  lips  and  sneered, 
“Nothing’s  so  timid  as  a  biuik.  A  whisper 
will  close  one  up  like  a  clam  in  his  shell.” 

“Not  timid,  Mr.  Gorl,  but  careful,” 
smoothly  corrected  the  manager. 

“A  distinction  without  any  difference,” 
growled  Gorl.  “But  you’re  no  different 
than  other  banks.” 

“I  hope  not.  Mr.  Darby  is  a  stranger 
to  me.  You  have  a  high  reputation  as  a 
business  man  when  you  are  paying  atten¬ 
dee  to  business.”  And  Darby  knew  the 
shrewd  eyes  had  quickly  read  the  story 
written  in  his  companion’s  flushed  face. 
“We’re  keen  for  more  business  in  Chey¬ 
enne.  If  it’s  the  right  kind.  But  we 
wouldn’t  be  interested,  for  example,  in 
adding  another  saloon  to  the  fifty  odd  al¬ 
ready  making  money  in  this  town.” 

“Thanks  for  notffing,”  Gorl  stiffly  re¬ 
plied.  “I’ve  supported  quite  a  few  saloons, 
but  I’ve  never  owned  one.  I’m  not  here 
for  a  loan.  Until  I  get  around  to  estab¬ 
lishing  a  bank  that  is  a  bank  my  business 
with  you  is  to  shift  some  thirty-thousand 
dollars  from  Ware’s  bank  at  Julesburg  to 


this  branch,  and  to  instruct  you  to  honor 
Darby’s  drafts  up  to  that  amount.  Ware’s 
bank  will  be  shifted  here  very  soon,  and  if 
you’re  not  interested  I  can  make  different 
arrangements.” 

Gorl’s  bearing  was  insolent  and  ugly. 
The  manager  flushed  slightly  and  his  eyes 
narrowed.  Yet  he  continued  smiling,  and 
insisted,  “But  we’re  a  lot  interested. 
What’s  the  nature  of  your  partnership?" 
And  he  turned  to  Darby. 

The  Southerner  smiled  slightly  and  con¬ 
fessed,  “Gorl  must  give  you  ^e  detaik 
It’s  his  suggestion.  Has  to  do  with  selling 
portable  houses.” 

Gorl  impatiently  cut  in,  “I  don’t  see  as 
it’s  material  what  my  business  is  so  long 
as  I’m  asking  for  no  finaiKial  favors.” 

“All  right.  It’s  your  money.  We’ll 
honor  Mr.  Darby’s  drafts.  Our  interest  is 
solely  confined  to  helping  you  and  in  that 
way  help  ourselves,”  agreed  the  manager. 

Somewhat  mollified  Gorl  replied,  “Weil, 
Darby’s  stated  the  proposition.  A  fortune 
can  be  made  in  selling  ready-built  houses, 
shipped  in  sections.  I’ve  drank  rum  in 
portables  here,  that  came  up  the  Platte 
with  the  U.  P.  Chicago  can  supply  them 
in  red  brick,  or  brownstone  fronts,  with 
stucco  or  plain  walls,  made  to  order  out 
of  pine,  and  shipped  in  numbered  sections 
so  that  six  men  can  put  up  a  block  in  a 
day,  and  two  boys  with  a  screwdriver  can 
put  up  a  dwelling  in  three  hours.  Ri^t 
now  I  can  buy  a  good  graystone  front 
with  plain  sides,  twenty  by  forty,  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  Roof  it  with  canvas.  I 
can  net  seven  hundred  dollars  on  it  here 
right  now,  or  sell  it  for  a  thousand  profit 
in  towns  to  spring  up  west  of  here  not 
season.  A  common  tent  rented  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  a  day  in  Julesburg  when  shelter  was 
hard  to  get.  It’ll  have  to  be  quick  sales 
and  big  profits  before  permanent  buildings 
can  be  erected.  Darby  will  take  orders. 
Delivery  when  the  road  reaches  Cheyenne, 
which  will  be  inside  of  two  months.  In 
less  time  the  telegraph  will  be  extended 
through  from  Laporte.  We  plan  to  have 
a  monopoly  in  portables  until  the  U.  F- 
meets  the  Central  Pacific.” 

“You’ll  have  to  have  a  quick  tum-owr. 
Once  the  towns  are  stabilized  there  wiU 
be  but  little  business  in  ready-made  build¬ 
ings,”  remarked  the  manager. 

“And  there’ll  be  no  bu^ess  in  freight¬ 
ing  and  forwarding  after  this  country  is 
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‘stabilizedV’  shortly  added  Gorl.  “As  the 
winter  terminus  this  town  must  house  ten 
thousand  people  at  the  least.  1  consider 
my  business  sense  to  be  sound,  sir.” 

“And  I’m  not  criticising  your  business 
judgment,  Mr.  Gorl,”  sharply  replied  the 
manager.  “We  do  worry  when  we  think 
a  customer  is  making  a  poor  venture  even 
when  only  his  own  money  is  involved.  His 
failure  deprives  us  of  a  customer.  We 
want  him  to  stay  with  us  and  grow.  If 
we’re  selfish  it’s  incidental  to  his  welfare. 
We  can’t  succeed  unless  our  customers 
succeed.  Far  from  condemning  your  plan 
I  believe  that  sharp  work  and  knowring 
when  to  let  go  will  net  you  a  mighty  fat 
fwofit.  We’re  here  to  make  money  by 
developing  business.  Between  three  and 
four  hundred  concerns  are  doing  business 
here  now.  Some  seventy  are  selling  ten 
thousand  dollars  worth  a  month.  Some 
few  are  selling  thirty  thousand  a  month. 
But  the  saloons,  gambling  and  daiKe  halls 
are  taking  too  much  money.” 

“I’m  running  none  of  those,”  impatiently 
reminded  Gorl.  “I  come  here  to  make 
money.  I  take  the  town  as  I  find  it.” 

.“Of  course.  Of  course.  And  we’re 
mighty  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  If  you’ll 
step  aroimd  to  Whitehead  &  Corlett’s  law 
office  and  get  a  paper,  authorizing  us  to 
honor  Mr.  Darby’s  drafts  we’ll  be  ready 
to  do  our  part.” 

Once  they  were  in  the  street  Darby  re¬ 
marked,  “Wish  you’d  be  an  active  partner 
Gorl,  instead  of  simply  furnishing  the 
cash.” 

“Nonsense.  Not  enough  to  keep  me 
busy  if  I  handled  it  alone.  You  go  ahead 
while  I  take  a  few  days  to  get  over  this 
drunk.  Well,  men  who  are  fools  are  worse 
off.  They  never  get  over  that.” 

“But  I  don’t  even  know  if  I’m  business 
man  enough  to  handle  it.” 

“Find  out.  Mighty  lucky  to  experiment 
at  someone  else’s  expense.  But  anyone 
can  sell  ready-made  houses  just  as  he  can 
sell  bacon  and  beans.” 

With  this  remark  he  forged  ahead  down 
Eddy  street,  his  big  shoulders  bruskly 
dealing  a  path.  Muttered  curses  and 
threats  greet^  the  pushing,  shoving  tactics 
hut  the  New  England  man  did  not  appear 
to  hear  them.  When  pursuing  a  set  course 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  turn  aside.  They 
atered  Judge  Whitehead’s  building,  the 
hret  substantial  structure  erected  on  Crow 


Creek.  A  tall,  pale-faced  young  man,  who 
had  walked  from  Denver  two  months  be¬ 
fore,  to  become  Whitehead’s  law  partner, 
quickly  drew  up  the  necessary  paper  and 
pocketed  ten  dollars  in  greenbacks. 

Back  in  the  street  Gorl  announced  his 
next  objective  was  a  drink  and  something 
to  eat,  and  he  insisted  his  new  partner  go 
with  him.  Securing  a  table  in  a  canvas 
and  board  eating-place  Gorl  drank  two 
glasses  of  liquor  and  seemed  to  enter  a 
better  mood.  His  gaze,  always  sharp  and 
penetrating,  grew  a  bit  quizzical  as  he 
heard  men  at  the  bar  loudly  discuss  Balti¬ 
more’s  lavish  waste  of  nuggets.  To  Darby 
he  whispered: 

“Get  hold  of  your  friend.  Tell  him  I’ll 
finance  an  expedition  to  his  gold  country 
even  if  it  takes  a  thousand  or  more  men 
to  put  it  through.  No  matter  how  many 
Indians  there  are.  I’ll  organize  strong 
enough  to  go  through  and  bring  back  the 
gold.” 

“He  can  go  and  bring  back  what  be 
wants  without  hinderance.  He  won’t  lead 
anyone  into  Sioux  country.  They  killed 
his  folks,  but  they  brought  him  up.” 

“If  he’s  such  a  damn  Injun  he  don’t 
care  for  gold  it  don’t  f oiler  he  has  any 
right  to  keep  the  secret  from  us  poor  folks 
who  does  n^  it,”  roared  a  red-whiskered 
man,  who  carried  two  guns  and  a  knife  in 
his  belt. 

“Whisky  Frank,  Jack  Hays’  pal.  Never 
did  an  honest  tap  in  his  life,”  murmured 
Darby. 

“He  must  be  found  and  made  to  talk,” 
quietly  added  a  tall,  thin  man,  whose  nar¬ 
row  face  was  drawn  in  melancholy  lines. 
Unlike  Whisky  Frank  he  was  neatly  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  long  black  coat  and  clean  boots 
and  was  clean  shaven.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  men  in  the  place  who  wore  clean 
linen.  His  height  was  accentuated  by  the 
stovepipe  hat  resting  on  his  straight  Uack 
hair.  In  one  hand  he  carried  an  umbrella, 
slovenly  rolled.  The  umbrella  was  the 
only  discordant  note  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“About  as  thick  as  a  string,”  muttered 
Gorl. 

“He’s  really  dangerous.  No  empty  blow- 
hard.  An  apostate  Mormon.  Mixed  up 
in  the  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,” 
Darby  whispered. 

“According  to  your  tell  all  these  would- 
be  killers  are  dangerous,”  jeered  Gorl. 
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“Wouldn’t  take  much  of  an  effort  to  snap 
him  in  two.” 

The  tall  man  swung  around  and  slowly 
advanced  to  the  table,  his  dark  eyes  rest¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  on  the  New  Englander’s 
h^vy  face.  Gorl  stared  truculently,  his 
cold  gray  eyes  refusing  to  flinch. 

~  “You  were  talking  about  me,  I  believe,” 
be  told  Gorl. 

“If  you’re  interested  in  what  I  say  to 
my  friend,  yes.  I  was  speaking  about  you. 
He  remark^  you  are  a  dangerous  man.  I 
can’t  see  it,  and  told  him  as  much.” 

With  a  little  apologetic  cough  the  tall 
man  continued,  “And  you  really  believe 
you  can  break  me  in  two?” 

“No  doubt  about  it,”  promptly  replied 
Gorl;  and  he  unconsciously  doubled  an 
arm  that  was  mighty  of  biceps. 

WITH  another  little  cough  the  tall 
man  glanced  back  at  the  bar. 
Whisky  Frank  and  two  of  his 
friends  were  watching  eagerly,  their  lips 
parted  in  an  expectant  grin,  their  eyes 
round  with  pleasant  anticipation.  Facing 
the  table  again  and  holding  his  bulging 
umbrella  clasped  loosely  before  him  the 
^X)State  Mormon  announced: 

“I  fear  it’s  my  duty  to  prove  to  you 
that  you’re  mistaken.  And  yet  that’s  a 
very  hard  thing  to  do.” 

“Hardest  job  you  ever  tackled,”*heartily 
assured  Gorl. 

“I’ve  shouldered  a  similar  duty  several 
times  before  this,”  continued  the  tall  man. 
“The  difficulty  is  to  prove  the  truth  to  a 
man  and  keep  him  alive  long  enough  so  he 
understands  it  is  a  great  truth.” 

“You’re  talking  too  much  and  saying 
too  little,’  growled  Gorl,  now  becoming 
angry.  “Get  to  work,  or  get  out!” 

Darby,  leaning  across  the  table  and  star¬ 
ing  steady  at  the  apostate,  and  with  one 
arm  under  the  table  sharply  broke  in, 
“Elder  Keen,  if  you  make  a  move  to 
draw  the  gun  you  keep  hid  in  that  um¬ 
brella;  it’ll  be  your  last  move  on  earth.  My 
friend  i^xunarmed.  I’m  loaded.  Right 
about  face/S 

Keen  be^tated  and  stared  speculatively 
at  the  tabl^.  Undoubtedly  Darby’s  con¬ 
cealed  hand  gripped  a  revolver.  It  might 
not,  but — the  long  thin  face  changed  none 
of  its  melancholy  expression,  but  the  man 
appeared  to  be  bolding  bis  breath.  For 
nearly  a  half  a  minute  the  two  stared  into 


each  othM’’s  eyes.  Then  the  hands  clasped 
on  the  umbrella  separated  and  slowly, 
the  long  arms  dr(^>ped  limply,  reaching 
almost  to  the  knees.  Keen  politely  said: 

“Your  advantage.  Brother  Darby.  Your 
advantage  to-day.”  With  that  he  wheeled 
and  with  long  strides  passed  the  bar  and 
into  the  street. 

Whisky  Frank  and  his  friends  had  no 
desire  to  investigate  where  Elder  Keen  had 
decided  the  hunting  would  be  poor.  They 
hastened  into  the  street. 

Gorl  laughed  shortly,  then  asked,  “Why 
did  you  intrude?  With  those  two  drinks 
under  my  waistcoat  I  could  maul  a  dozen 
of  him.” 

Darby,  now  watching  the  street  window 
sighed  and  answered,  “You’d  never  have 
left  your  seat.  He  doesn’t  fight  that  way. 
Carrying  a  gun  inside  his  big  umbrella  is 
one  of  his  ways  of  getting  the  advantage. 
He’s  deadly  when  be  goes  into  action 
Well,  they’ve  gone  and  pretty  soon  I’ll 
have  to  shoot  it  out  with  him.  The  Elder 
never  forgets.  It’s  mighty  lucky  for  both 
of  us  he  didn’t  call  my  bluff.  I  haven’t  a 
gun  with  me.” 

“By - !  That’s  rich!  Fooled  him! 

Outgamed  him!  He  must  be  simple,”  de¬ 
clared  Gorl.  For  the  first  time  he  felt 
great  admiration  for  his  companion.  “Few 
minutes  ago  you  was  doubting  your  ability 
as  a  business  man.  Why,  you’ll  sell  whole 
streets  of  houses  with  that  nerve.” 

“Fighting  was  my  trade  for  four  years. 
Selling  ready-made  houses  is  a  cat  of  an¬ 
other  color.  As  for  Elder  Keen  being 
simple  I  don’t  stir  from  this  place  till  I’ve 
borrowed  a  gun  from  the  bar.” 

“You  over  estimate  him.  He’s  a  cow¬ 
ard.”  Then  he  turned  to  eat  hurrie^, 
not  because  be  was  hungry  but  as  a  physiol 
duty.  Finishing  he  drew  out  Lawyer  Cor- 
lett’s  paper,  read  it,  and  then  passed  it  over 
and  directed,  “Get  after  orders.  I’ll  have 
the  money  transfered  as  soon  as  possbie. 
Now  I  must  catch  a  little  sleep.” 

“Gorl,  whether  I  succeed  or  fail,  I  want 
you  to  understand  I  appreciate — ” 

“Bah I  I’ve  been  looking  for  a  sober  man 
to  make  me  some  money  while  I’m  fooling 
around.  The  real  game  would  be  to  get 
Baltimore’s  secret  and  organize  a  big  com- 
F>any  and  bring  out  a  fortune  in  gold.” 

“As  I’ve  already  explained  to  you  ht 
won’t  tell  of  any  diggings  in  the  Sioio 
country.” 
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“And  they  murdered  his  folks!  Then  he 
is  worse  than  a  fool.  However,  someone 
will  find  it.  In  Indian  country  it  may  be; 
but  no  treaty,  no  amount  of  soldiers  ever 
has,  or  can,  keep  white  men  out  of  a  gold 
country.  The  devil  himself  can’t  do  it.” 
“He  won’t  tell.” 

Gorl  smiled  grimly  and  replied,  “Maybe 
not  to  you,  or  any  man.  But  wait  until  I’ve 
set  DoUie  after  him.  She’ll  get  it.” 

CHAPTER  TWO 

STRAWBERRY  SAM’S  SECRET 

Darby  set  about  seeking  customers 
while  handicapi)ed  by  the  fear  he 
was  not  a  good  salesman.  He 
lacked  blustering  enthusiasm.  He  was  un- 
aUe  to  simulate  buoyant  good  fellowship. 
His  stilted  approach  to  a  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  was  the  result  of  self-consciousness, 
and  often  was  misinterpreted.  Some  char¬ 
acterized  him  as  being  “stuck  up.”  Even 
at  that  he  could  have  developed  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  could  he  have  made  prompt 
delivery.  This  being  impossible  his  deter¬ 
mination  weakened;  of  enthusiasm  he  had 
none.  He  had  never  sold  anything  in  his 
life.  He  whipped  himself  by  convincing 
himself  he  was  a  failure.  He  decided  to 
hnd  Gorl  and  effect  a  change  in  their  plans, 
(X  dissolve  their  partnership. 

Finding  Lucky  Gorl  was  a  simple  matter 
if  one  looked  for  him  at  night;  but  finding 
him  sober  was  most  difficult.  It  became 
quickly  known  that  the  New  England  man 
was  a  wild  spender,  and  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  vicious  and  avaricious  the  moment 
he  awoke  from  a  drunken  sleep  and  showed 
himself  on  the  street.  Liquor,  gaming  and 
women  occupied  his  waUng  horurs.  He 
knew  the  adulation  of  these  associates  was 
make-believe,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  it.  He 
met  Elder  Keen  and  was  treated  with  much 
politeness.  He  was  proud  to  be  hailed  as 
well  met  by  a  circle  of  outcasts.  His  vanity 
was  obsequiously  catered  to  even  while  his 
money  was  being  filched.  He  was  a  bur¬ 
lesque  king  among  desperate  characters. 
He  was  quickly  initiated  to  scenes  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  be  further  fed  his  egotism  on 
ihe  belief  the  criminal-minded  would  not 
tan  against  him. 

Shooting  affairs  were  too  common  to 
attention  once  the  victim  had  been 
wried  in  the  new  cemetery.  Every  vice 


was  on  tap  for  those  evilly  inclined.  Hu¬ 
man  scum  floated  in  daily.  Honest  men 
were  organizing  a  Peeke’s  court  to  curb 
lawlessness  until  the  territory  of  Dakota 
could  provide  formal  tribunals.  And 
Gorl,  sleeping  much  through  the  day  and 
abroad  at  night,  was  proud  of  his  stand¬ 
ing.  In  Rh^e  Island  he  had  been  one 
of  many  business  men,  living  in  a  nar¬ 
row  rut.  Now  he  was  dramatizing  himself 
into  tragic  roles.  It  pleased  him  to  witness 
the  swift  change  in  a  newcomer  once  a 
dance-hall  girl  or  bad-man,  whispered  a 
warning  word.  One  night  he  step^ied  be¬ 
tween  Jack  Hays  and  an  inoffensive  victim 
and  stayed  the  murderer’s  hand.  The  in¬ 
cident  thrilled  him.  He  was  used  to  mas¬ 
tery  in  merchandizing,  but  this  conquest  of 
a  wild  beast  was  much  more  worth  while. 
Gorl  was  not  lacking*  in  physical  courage, 
nor  was  he  a  fool.  He  knew  he  bought 
leadership  with  the  money  he  so  lavishly 
scattered  in  various  resorts.  Bartenders 
and  waiters  were  quick  with  service.  Room 
was  always  made  for  him  at  the  games.  In 
recognizing  the  true  status  of  his  leadership 
he  philosophized  that  every  transaction  has 
its  quid  quo.  He  was  respected  be¬ 
cause  of  his  money.  Elder  Keen  was 
catered  to  because  of  his  readiness  to  kill. 
He  could  not  see  much  dissimilarity  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  a  desperado.  One  was 
armed  with  wealth:  the  other  carried  re¬ 
volvers. 

He  was  pleased  when  overhearing  a 
teamster  refer  to  him  by  saying,  “That  fel¬ 
ler  uses  the  lazy-board*  and  takes  it  easy. 
I  see  him  when  he  made  Hays  quit.” 

This  was  an  encomium.  He  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  praise  for  business  sense.  Now 
he  would  play  the  dual  role  of  builder,  and 
boss  of  those  who  would  tear  down.  He 
could  maintain  this  unique  {xxsition  by  the 
simple  process  of  making  more  than  he 
^nt. 

Darby  finally  found  him  and  the  Spanish 
girl,  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  back  of 
the  New  Idea  Saloon  without  the  usual 
circle  of  attendants.  Gorl  was  sober  and 
in  an  ugly  mood.  Although  belieNing  the 
girl  did  not  like  him  Darby  drew  up  a  chair 
to  the  table. 

A  waiter  had  just  set  a  bottle  of  whisky 
in  front  of  Gorl,  who  poured  himself  a  drink 

*  Board  eatendinc  fraa  under  wacon-bed  and  r-rnt 
times  used,  contrary  to  orders,  br  tbe  teamster  who 
was  sa^poacd  to  ride  die  Mar  saddie  mule.  Ftm  Um 
laiy-board  the  teamster  could  not  see  aU  his  team  of 
mrbeel,  awing,  and  lead  mules,  sia  in  aU. 
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and  pushed  the  bottle  forward  and  greeted: 

“Army  of  bartenders  tell  me  you’ve  been 
chasing  me  around.  What’s  on  your 
mind?” 

“Scarcely  chasing  you,  Gorl.  Simply 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  over 
several  matters,”  replied  Darby,  help¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  small  dram. 

“Drawn  out  all  that  money?” 

“Not  a  |)ermy  of  it,”  coldly  replied 
Darby,  who  did  not  relish  Gori’s  tone. 

“He  could  use  your  money,  and  did 
not?”  ga^)ed  the  girl. 

“Shut  up,  Dollie.  This  is  a  business 
talk.  Just  what’s  the  matter.  Darby?” 

“I’m  a  failure  as  a  business  man,  I  reck¬ 
on.  I  can  book  orders  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Immediate  delivery’s  in^x>ssible; 
or  anything  like  it,  even  if  we  could  use 
the  telegn^h.” 

“I  can’t  furnish  you  with  a  telegraph 
line,”  bruskly  reminded  Gorl.  “That’s 
one  thing  even  Allan  Gorl’s  not  up  to. 
You’ll  have  to  take  the  situation  as  you 
find  it.  That  was  to  be  your  part  of  the 
game.  You  ^)eak  of  ‘several  matters’. 
What  else?” 

Men  were  streaming  into  the  room. 
Darby  glanced  about  and  asked,  “Can’t 
I  see  you  to-night,  alone?” 

The  girl  laughed  shortly.  Gorl  scowled 
and  asked,  “\^y  not  now?  We’re  both 
here.  Ill  be  pla)dng  faro  to-night.” 

“Faro’s  a  wicked  game,”  mused  Darby. 
“Watched  a  freighter  stick  to  it  last  night 
till  he’d  cof^red  the  tail  of  his  last  mule 
on  the  ja(i.  To-night  he’ll  be  keeping 
cases  and  picking  up  the  sleq>ers  the 
greenhorns  leave  on  dead  cards.” 

“Senor  b  a  padre!”  shrilly  exclaimed 
the  girl ;  and  her  tinkling  laugh  was  meant 
to  be  derisive. 

“What’s  a  mule-skinner  got  to  do  with 
me?”  demanded  Gorl.  “If  you  want  to 
talk  business  I’m  listening.  Later  I  shall 
be  busy.  At  no  time  do  I  want  to  hear 
sermons.” 

Darby’s  lean  face  flushed,  but  before 
he  could  speak  the  girl  was  saying,  “He 
worked  so  hard  he  mus’  play.” 

Gorl  patted  her  hand  and  loudly  de¬ 
clared,  “That’s  it.  One  life  to  live,  and 
I’ve  spent  most  of  it  being  stiff-necked 
and  uncomfortable.  I’m  fifty.  If  ever  I 
get  any  fun  out  of  life  it  must  be  now.” 

“To  business  then,”  shortly  agreed 
Darby.  “The  freighting  and  forwarding 


business  will  make  many  fortunes.  Mj 
experience  in  the  army  fits  me  for  th^ 

I  know  stock  and  I  know  men.  I  caa 
honestly  say  I  have  executive  ability.  li 
you’ll  turn  to  that,  or  merchandising,  I’m 
confident  I  can  maJce  you  a  lot  of  money. 
The  thirty  thousand  you  shifted  to  Ro|. 
ers  will  more  than  answer.” 

Gorl  drummed  his  thick  fingers  on  the 
table  and  Darby  believed  he  was  thinking 
favorably  of  the  suggestion  when  the 
Spanish  g|irl  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay, 
and  exclaimed: 

“So  much  to  give  for  mules!  To  build 
beeg  corrals.  One  lucky  night  at  faro 
will  make  much  more  money.  Amigo,  you 
are  called  ‘Lucky  Gorl’.  You  leave  yoo 
luck  to  watch  mules?” 

“Not  by  a  long  chalk!  Darby,  I’m 
Lucky  Gorl  because  I  use  my  brains.  The 
little  woman  is  right.  The  freighting  and 
forwarding  business  will  be  overdone.  The 
railroad  will  kill  it  inside  of  a  year.  I’d 
have  a  big  sum  tied  up  and  fighting  whok 
sale  competition.  My  first  judgment  is 
best.  Be  first  in  a  game  and  know  when 
to  quit.  We’ll  stick  to  selling  houses.”  | 

Darby  hesitated,  then  surrendered.  “AD 
right.  ni  go  after  them  once  more. 
Perhaps  I’ve  expected  too  much  at  the 
start.  We’ll  probably  do  much  better 
once  we  have  some  on  the  ground  and 
can  make  immediate  delivery  after  the 
road  pushes  west  from  here.  I’ll  have 
to  draw  something  for  living  expenses.” 

The  girl  laughed  again,  and  Gorl, 
pleased  the  interview  was  ended,  smiled 
good-iuturedly  and  said,  “Draw  all  yon 
want  to.  Darby.  What’s  amusing  yon, 
kitten?” 

“I  think  Senor  Darby  ver’  hungry  to 
make  side-money.” 

Gorl  did  not  understand  this,  but  he 
smiled  broadly  as  he  observed  the  South¬ 
erner’s  face  was  an  angry  red. 

To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  meanini 
the  girl  explained,  “In  gold  camps  a  man 
will  weigh  dust  over  a  ver’  small  piece  of 
thick  cloth.  Dust  falling  from  the  soaks 
hides  in  the  cloth.  The  man  weighing  the 
dust  has  hands  that  go  so.”  And  she  «• 
tended  a  small  hand  that  trembled  vio¬ 
lently.  “At  night  he  wash  out  ten,  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  from  the  thick  cloth  and  make 
good  side-money.” 

“Ha!  ha!  You’re  too  damn  clever,  Dol¬ 
lie.  So  that’s  side-money,  is  it?” 
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Darby  rose  and  coldly  said,  “This 
woman  tells  you  I  seek  a  chance  to  steal 
from  you,  and  you  take  it  as  a  laughing 
matter.” 

Still  amused,  Gorl  replied,  “Shucks, 
Darby.  She’s  the  one  who’s  making  the 
side-money.  Anyone  says  that  about  you 
and  rU  break  his  neck.” 

“I  can  do  my  own  neck-breaking  when 
a  man  says  it,”  stiffly  replied  Darby.  “The 
partnership  is  dissolved.” 

“Don’t  act  silly.  Don’t  mind  the  little 
woman.  They’re  all  cats.”  But  Darby 
was  making  for  the  door.  Gorl  lowered 
at  the  girl  and  angrily  accused: 

“You’ve  cost  me  a  friend,  you  little 
she  devil!” 

She  passionately  cried,  “Go  and  find 
him.  Keep  with  him.  I  do  not  like  him. 
A  ver’  handsome  young  man  will  be  glad 
to  talk  with  me.” 

Gorl  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  small, 
angry  face  without  heeding  it.  He  was 
remembering  tremendous  possibilities.  If 
he  knew  Baltimore’s  secret  he  would  or¬ 
ganize  a  big  expedition,  big  enough  to 
stand  off  hostile  Indians,  and  place  Darby 
in  command.  Quickening  his  gaze  he  bent 
forward  and  told  the  girl: 

[  “Next  time  you  see  that  white  Indian 
I  you  make  him  talk.  Make  him  tell  where 
he  got  the  gold  he  threw  around  like  it 
was  dirt.  You’ve  cost  me  a  friend.  Get 
the  truth  from  that  young  fellow,  or  you’ll 
lose  a  mighty  good  friend.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  she  murmured. 

“I  do.  That’s  enough  for  you  to  know. 
Now  keep  shut.  I’m  not  telling  the  world 
my  plans.” 

This  was  to  warn  her  of  the  arrival 
of  Elder  Keen.  The  bartender 
ceased  waiting  on  a  clerk  from  Camp 
Carlin  and  hastily  set  forward  a  bottle 
and  glass.  Keen  poured  a  drink  and 
tossed  it  off  and  then  swept  the  room  with 
a  glance.  Beholding  Gorl  and  his  com- 
puion  he  stiffly  advanced  toward  them, 
bis  bulky  umbrella  in  his  left  hand.  The 
pri  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  her  eyes 
*cfe  filled  with  fear  as  the  killer  came 
to  a  halt. 

Gorl  nodded  toward  Darby’s  chair  and 
ported,  “Good  afternoon.  Elder.  Take  a 
cbair  and  try  the  bottle.  What’s  ex- 
dling?” 

Keen  turned  the  chair  so  he  could 


watch  the  bar  and  door  and  said,  “That 
young  man  who  cut  Hays’  face  writh  a 
handful  of  nuggets  can’t  be  found. 
Scoured  the  town  for  him.  Sent  riders 
out  in  a  fiye  mile  circle.  Hays  acted 
like  a  fool.  Wish  I’d  been  there.  He 
knows  where  gold  is  plenty.  He  won’t 
mine  it.  He  has  no  right  to  stop  others 
from  enjoying  the  great  bles^g.  If  I 
could  be  alone  with  him  for  thirty  minutes 
I’m  sure  he’d  tell  me.” 

Gorl’s  few  drinks  had  conunenced  to 
take  effect.  He  felt  the  girl  trembling  vio¬ 
lently  as  she  leaned  against  him.  He 
knew  he  never  could  arouse  fear  in  her. 
His  egotism  was  wounded.  He  truculently 
told  the  killer: 

“I  know  of  no  law  that  compels  a  man 
to  tell  where  he  finds  gold.” 

Keen  jerked  his  head  about,  his  eyes 
widening.  Then  he  stroked  his  long  chin 
and  stared  at  the  girl.  In  a  low  voice  he 
said,  “I  don’t  like  the  tone  you  use,  Gorl. 
It’s  the  tone,  not  the  words,  mind  you.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  tinker’s  dam  what  you 
like,  or  don’t  like,”  growled  Gorl. 

The  girl  gave  a  convulsive  start  and 
stared  in  horror  at  the  thin,  narrow  visage 
across  the  table.  Keen  slowly  got  on  1^ 
feet  and  took  time  in  adjusting  the 
collar  of  his  long  black  coat  and  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  angle  of  his  tall  hat.  He  told 
Gorl: 

“We  won’t  quarrel.  But  I  do  hope  you 
won’t  use  that  tone  when  any  of  the  boys 
are  around.  It  might  set  them  on  to  do 
the  same.”  With  that  he  returned  to  the 
bar  where  his  bottle  and  glass  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him. 

Gorl  expanded  his  chest  and  told  the 
girl,  “What  are  you  trembling  for,  you 
young  fool?  Afraid  someone  will  harm 
you  when  you’re  with  me?” 

“He  didn’t  drink,”  she  whispered. 

“He  knows  he  can’t  bull-doze  me.  Knew 
,  it  the  first  time  we  met  and  I  told  him 
I’d  break  him  in  two.”  He  was  in  a  good- 
natured  mood  again  and  smiled  whimsi¬ 
cally  at  his  frightened  companion. 

The  girl  clutched  his  arm  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “Oh,  you  don’t  understan’I  He 
won’t  keel  you  while  you  spen’  so  much 
nmney.  But  if  you  lose  all  your  money 
he  will  remember  all  you  said.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  lose  all  my  money. 
I  can  buy  more  gun-fighting  than  he  can 
make.  I  carry  money.  He  carries  a  gun 
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in  that  umbrella.  He  doesn’t  ride  over 
me.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  said, 
‘'You  ^>en’  too  much  money.  Some  day 
you’ll  spen’  the  last  dollar..  Don’t  spen’ 
so  much.  Tell  Senor  Darby  I  ver’  sorry. 
Put  him  up  in  beeg  work.  Mules,  freight¬ 
ing.  I’m  afraid.” 

“You  get  the  truth  out  of  that  Balti¬ 
more  fellow.  Then  I’ll  have  more  money 
than  the  United  States  mint.  Work  fast 
when  you  get  a  chance  as  Keen’s  after  the 
same  plum.” 

She  pressed,  his  arm,  fearful  lest  the 
killer  should  overhear  them.  But  Keen 
now  was  deeply  interested  by  the  entrance 
of  a  roughly  dressed  man  whose  worn 
clothes  and  broken  boots  and  long  dishev¬ 
eled  hair  and  beard  would  have  stamped 
him  as  a  piece  of  wreckage  if  not  for  the 
plump  canvas  bag  held  high  in  his  right 
hand. 

His  step  was  slightly  unsteady  as  he 
made  for  the  bar.  He  slammed  the  bag 
down  with  violence  and  yelled,  “Visitin’ 
card  of  Strawberry  Sam  from  Straw¬ 
berry  Gulch.  How’s  it  look,  pard?” 
This  to  Elder  Keen,  whose  gaze  was 
fastened  on  the  bag. 

“It  looks  very  fat  and  savory,”  slowly 
replied  Keen.  “Do  you  mind  if  I  ask 
v^t’s  in  it?” 

“No,  sirree!  Ill  show  it  to  the  whole 
world.  But  you  talk  like  a  damn  Mor¬ 
mon,”  replied  the  man  from  Strawberry 
Gul(±. 

The  bartender  stooped  to  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  and  remained  out  of  sight.  The 
Spanish  girl  crowded  closer  to  Gorl. 
Keen  slowly  shook  hb  head  and  with  a 
grim  smile  replied,  “Saw  the  error  of  my 
ways  a  long  time  ago.  I’ve  quit  Brother 
Brigham’s  fold.” 

“I  ain’t  keen  to  hear  about  it.  Here, 
bartender,  shake  out  a  universal  drink  from 
the  bag.  Plenty  more  where  it  come 
from.” 

A  dozen  men  hurriedly  entered.  On  be¬ 
holding  the  prospector  they  pretended  in¬ 
difference.  Keen  knew  they  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  man  and  he  m^e  a  little  ges¬ 
ture  with  the  umbrella  for  them  not  to  in¬ 
trude.  They  ranged  up  along  the  bar. 
The  bartender  took  the  bag  and  wet  his 
lips.  As  be  was  untying  the  string  he 
informed  the  prospector,  “This  genl’man 
beside  you  is  Elder  Keen.” 


“Thought  he  looked -damned  Mormon- 
ish.  Shove  out  the  liquor.”  Crowding 
against  Keen  as  he  stared  down  the  line 
he  invited,  “Everyone  drink  to  Stras- 
berry  Sam  from  Strawberry  Gulch.” 

Significant  glances  were  exchanged.  The 
gaze  of  those  watching  the  pro^iector  was 
wolfish.  The  bartender’s  unsteady  hands 
finally  opened  the  bag  and  he  dumped  out 
enough  tiny  nuggets  to  make  the  bar  free 
for  a  day.  Elder  Keen  reached  forward 
and  tapped  a  long  finger  on  the  man’s 
wrist  and  cautioned: 

“Be  careful.  You’re  nervous.  You’w 
taken  too  much.  .  .  .  Here,  let  me  hdp 
you.”  And  he  took  the  bag  and  replaced 
all  the  gold  except  one  small  nugget.  Tba 
he  handed  the  bag  to  its  owner  and  geni¬ 
ally  aiuiounced: 

“To  the  good  health  of  Strawberry  Sam, 
who  might  well  be  called  Generous  Sam’ 

Bottles  clinked,  glassed  were  raised; 
and  Sam  discovered  he  liked  the  Elder. 
“You’re  neighborly.  Parson,”  he  insisted 
as  he  emptied  his  glass.  “I  like  nei^ 
bors.  I’ve  been  so  long  hunting  for  t^ 
stuff — Lawd,  but  wan’t  it  lonesome!” 

“Of  course  you  were  lonesome.  Yon 
should  have  had  companions.  Liquor  up 
again  all  hands.  There’s  enough  left  ii 
that  nugget  for  many  drinks.  Is  that 
right,  sir?”  The  last  to  the  bartender. 

“\VTiatever  you  say  is  right.  Elder. 
Bottles  before  you.  Help  yourselves,' 
quickly  replied  the  bartender. 

Keen  continued,  “So,  friend  Sam,  yw 
found  this  little  treasure  in  Strawb^ 
Gulch  at  this  end  of  South  Pass,  I  be 
lieve.” 

Sam  finished  his  drink  and  grinned  hu¬ 
morously  at  the  eager  line  of  faces.  Ht 
told  Keen,  “Them’s  your  words,  not  mint 
I’m  from  Strawberry  Gulch.  That  dont 
meatv  I  ain’t  wandered  a  heap  to  othtr 
places.  A  fortune  in  Strawberry  Guldi! 
That’s  prime!  Folks  found  gold  thert 
more’n  ten  years  ago.  But  all  they  took 
out  and  will  take  out  ain’t  nothing  to  what 
I  can  uncover  in  a  day’s  work.” 

Elder  Keen  drew  in  a  deep  breath  and 
removed  his  tall  hat  and  wiped  the  mois’ 
ture  from  his  forehead.  Jack  Hays  en¬ 
tered  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance 
He  would  have  crowded  in  beside  the  pr» 
pector  if  Keen  had  not  motioned  for  bii 
to  hold  back.  Keen  replaced  his  hat  and 
#enuirked: 
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in  Strawberry  Gulch,  of  course, 
friend  Sam.  1  might  have  known  no  big 
strikes  have  been  made  there.  And  you’ve 
wandered  far  and  have  been  lonesome. 
The  Big  Horns  are  lonely  and  dangerous.” 

“Them’s  your  words,  mister.  Not 
mine,”  chuclded  the  prospector  and  smil¬ 
ing  cunningly  at  the  scowling  face  of 
Hays.  “Mebbe  I  found  the  spot  where 
the  Frenchman  went  to  in  ’62,  after  he 
quit  the  stage  crossing  on  the  Sweetwater. 
Mebbe  I  found  the  Frenchman’s  bones. 
Poor  devil!” 

With  a  glance  Keen  restrained  Hays’ 
vident  desire  to  choke  the  truth  from 
the  pro^)ector.  Red  spots  showed  in  his 
thin  cheeks;  but  his  voice  was  low  as 
he  told  the  group,  “Sam  is  a  good  friend 
to  all  good  fellows.  But  he  can’t  be 
pushed,  nor  crowded  into  talking.  He’s 
been  in  the  Big  Horns  alone  so  long  he’s 
fair  drunk  with  happiness  to  be  back  here 
where  there’s  no  danger.  Think  of  the 
lonely  days  when  he  had  to  watch  out 
for  Injuns!  Think  of  his  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  enough  to  eat,  and  of  his  difficulty 
in  entering  and  leaving  the  country!” 

This  speech  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
prospector.  He  began  to  pity  himself. 
Tears  came  to  his  bleared  eyes.  He  leaned 
against  the  bar  and  told  the  wolves,  “Par¬ 
son  hit  it  right  in  the  eye.  Life’s  been 
plain  hell  for  months.  Injuns  most 
caught  me  more’n  once.  But  old  Sam 
knew  the  stuff  was  there,  and  he  stuck.” 

“Like  the  stout  hearted  fellow  you  are!” 
hoarsely  cried  Keen. 

“If  I’d  had  old  Fevemager  with  me 
I'd  fetched  out  a  wagon-load,”  continued 
Sam. 

With  a  hissing  intake  of  breath, 
keen  stared  into  the  vacuous  face,  then 
gestured  for  the  men  to  cease  crowding. 
In  a  low,  coaxing  voice  he  remarked,  “A 
«agon-Ioad!  As  much  as  that?  And  you 
brought  only  this  bag!” 

“Fetched  out  several  pounds.  More’n 
enough  to  last  till  I  hnd  Fevemager. 
Makes  your  eyes  bung  out,  eh?”  And  he 
leued  against  the  and  laughed  up- 
nariously. 

T.AKE  me  out!”  the  Spanish  girl 
frantically  whispered  to  Gorl.  “He 
will  keel  ver’  soon.” 

Gorl  was  too  deeply  interested  to  lose 
eny  of  the  drama.  Nor  did  he  believe 


Elder  Keen  would  lose  control  of  his 
temper  when  a  fortune  was  at  stake.  He 
rested  a  hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder  and 
waited.  Jack  Hays  edged  forward.  With¬ 
out  looking  at  him  Keen  pressed  his  open 
hand  against  the  desperado’s  face  and  vio¬ 
lently  pushed  him  back.  To  Strawberry 
Sam  he  said: 

“Several  pounds,  er?  But  you  shouldn’t 
be  carrying  it  around  in  your  clothes. 
Friend  Sam.  There  are  desperate  men 
in  Cheyenne.  Leave  it  with  the  express 
office,  or  with  the  bartender  here.” 

“Your  words,  not  mine,”  repeated  Sam. 

The  repetition  of  this  phrase  brought 
color  to  Keen’s  thin  cheeks.  Gorl  gripped 
the  edge  of  the  table,  expecting  a  terrible 
denoument  Sleeping  animalism  was  stir¬ 
ring  within  him.  He  knew  Keen’s  fero¬ 
cious  temper  was  undo*  a  terrible  strain; 
and  he  would  not  have  missed  the  thrill 
the  scene  was  affording  for  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  ddlars.  The  girl  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  hysterical  outbreak.  Keen  surprised 
Gorl  by  stepping  back  and  casually  saying: 

“Some  of  you  boys  look  around  for 
Sam’s  friend,  the  old  plainsman.  Sam  has 
been  drinking  and  needs  a  friend  to  put 
him  to  bed,  and  to  care  for  his  several 
pounds  of  gold.  Bartender,  the  house 
drinks  on  me.” 

He  placed  no  money  on  the  bar  but  the 
drinks  were  quickly  served.  Turning  to 
the  table  he  said  to  Gorl,  “You’re  joining 
us,  I  hope?” 

Gorl  nodded  good-naturedly  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  little  before  him  the  bar¬ 
tender  brought  another.  Gorl  slowly 
F>oured  his  drink.  He  was  quick  to  detect 
the  sudden  change  in  the  men  at  the  bar. 
They  appeared  to  have  lost  their  interest 
in  Strawberry  Sam.  Keen  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  prospector,  conversing  with 
Jack  Hays.  The  prospector  did  not  relish 
drinking  alone.  He  crowded  between  the 
two  desperadoes  and  told  Keen: 

“If  I  can  have  two  months  at  my  mine 
I’ll  bring  out  enough  gold  to  own  this 
crazy  town.” 

“Exactly.  Of  course.  Save  your  dust. 
Be  wise.  Don't  wake  up  bustH  and  all 
your  gold  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bar,” 
advis^  Keen. 

“Thb  little  bag?  Ho!  ho!  This  is 
just  to  throw  to  the  birds.  ITI  take  a 
crack  at  every  table-game  in  town  before 
morning.” 
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“Save  out  a  grub-stake.  Be  prudent,” 
continued  Keen.  And  forthwith  he  took 
Sam  by  the  arm  and  walked  to  one  side 
and  talked  briefly  with  him.  The  pros¬ 
pector  huried  his  glass  on  the  bar 
and  denounced  the  gathering  as  being  “on- 
neigbborly,”  and  tunied  to  leave  the  place. 

“Fooll  They’ll  stc^  himl  It’s  a  show¬ 
down  I”  whi:^)ered  Gorl.  “Now  I’ll  show 
my  power.” 

He  started  to  rise,  but  the  girl  clutched 
his  hand  and  whispered,  “They  won’t  hurt 
him.  Not  now.  Keen  will  k^  when  he’s 
ready.  But  not  now;  not  here.  Not  till 
he  to’s  out  the  poor  man’s  secret.” 

That  she  understood  the  banditti’s 
technique  was  proven  by  Strawberry  Sam’s 
departure.  The  men  at  the  bar  appeared 
to  be  indifferent  to  his  going  and  he  was 
on  the  street  without  anyone  following 
him. 

Gorl  rose  to  his  feet,  relieved  that  the 
stranger  had  come  to  no  harm,  and  yet 
condenming  the  outcasts  for  being  so 
many  sheep.  As  he  swaggered  to  the  door 
with  the  girl  on  his  arm  the  latter  stared 
in  fright  at  Elder  Keen,  who  lifted  his 
tall  hat  and  smiled  gdmly.  Furious 
jealousy  assailed  Gorl  as  he  sensed  his  com¬ 
panion’s  fear  of  the  man.  He  would  have 
given  much  to  have  known  she  was  afraid 
of  him.  He  believed  be  must  assert  him¬ 
self  somehow  to  offset  the  killer’s  grim 
smile.  He  halted  and  told  Keen: 

“I’m  just  remembering.  Elder,  you 
didn’t  drink  with  me  when  you  were  at 
my  table,  although  later  I  drank  with 
you.” 

Hays  and  the  others  were  worried. 
Keen  relieved  them  from  all  fear  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  rich  supply  of  easy  money  cut  off 
by  heartily  replying,  “We’ll  drink  with 
you  now,  BrotbCT  Gbrl.  It  was  mighty 
kind  of  you  to  overlook  my  lack  of  man¬ 
ners  and  drink  with  me.  Boys,  we’ll  drink 
with  the  only  Easterner  we’ve  met  who’s 
worth  a  damn.” 

Gorl  tossed  a  greenback  on  the  bar  and 
paused  to  go  through  the  ceremony.  Hays 
smiled  in  relief  and  declared,  “To  the  best 
sport  on  Crow  Creek,  or  anywhere  else.” 

“We  know  it!”  warmly  added  Keen. 

Gorl  knew,  however,  it  was  his  money 
they  loved.  He  was  deeply  irritated  as 
be  gained  the  street.  He  no  longer  could 
make  himself  believe  it  was  as  desirable 
to  be  catered  to  because  of  wealth  as  for 


proficiency  with  a  Colt  revolver.  Not 
he  was  wishing  he  could  conunand  respea 
as  a  deadly  man.  His  companion  arousef 
him  by  saying:  ■  ' 

“I  mus’  go  back.  Ora,  the  Utah  gbi, 
is  ver’  seeck.” 

“You  should  have  told  me.  I’ll  hunt 
up  a  doctor.” 

“She  has  had  medicine  and  a  doctor. 
Everything  money  can  get  out  here.  Sbe 
is  seeck  l^re.”  And  she  pressed  a  hand 
to  her  chest. 

Gorl  softened.  “You’re  a  good  girl, 
Ddlie.  Get  any  help  you  can  for  yov 
frimd.  Tell  them  Lucky  Gorl  is  paying." 

“Thank  you,  my  frien’.  But  we  cao 
bury  our  own  dead.”  And  with  a  bleak 
face  she  turned  and  was  quickly  lost  ii 
the  milling  crowd. 

Undecided  where  to  go  Gorl  walked  h 
the  direction  the  girl  had  taken,  toward 
the  Overland  Stage  company’s  bara  oa 
19th  street.  Almost  all  the  men  he  passed 
were  c^nly  armed.  Acting  on  an  impuk 
Gorl  turned  into  a  general  store  and  asked 
to  be  shown  some  revolvers.  After  the 
proprietor  had  produced  several  and  had 
watched  Gorl’s  awkwardness  in  handling 
them,  he  was  impelled  to  remark: 

“You’re  not  used  to  guns.  You’ll  gel 
along  better  without  one.” 

Gorl  flushed  and  put  back  the  weapon 
he  was  about  to  buy.  “Every  man’s  new 
to  them  at  first,”  he  insisted. 

“True.  But  at  your  age  it’s  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  the  knack.” 

“You’re  right,”  admitted  Gorl.  “I'm 
too  old  to  learn  new  tricks.”  As  he  was 
leaving  he  saw  a  display  of  hunting  knives 
and  came  to  a  halt.  “Here.  I’ll  take  one 
of  these.  At  least  I’ve  got  brains  enough 
to  use  one  if  I  have  to.” 

“I’d  advise  you  not  to  wear  one,  sir,* 
continued  the  storekeeper.  “There’s  a 
trick  in  using  a  knife.  If  you  had  one 
on  and  got  into  trouble  one  of  two 
things  would  likely  happ>en.  You’d  be  too 
slow  in  getting  started,  and  yet  give  your 
enemy  a  legal  excuse  for  killing  you;  or 
you’d  be  too  quick,  and  probably  be 
hauled  before  a  People’s  court.  When  it’s 
known  you  carry  no  weapons  even  our 
roughs  will  hesitate  to  do  you  mischief  un¬ 
less  they  catch  you  alone  in  the  dark  and 
kill  to  rob  you.  In  that  case  you’d  have 
no  show  even  if  you  had  a  Mt  full  oi 
weapons.” 
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‘<A11  right,  neighbor,”  sighed  Gorl.  “I’ve 
managed  so  long  without  any  111  keep  on 
the  same  way. 

Yet  he  was  chagrined  to  know  he  lacked 
knife  and  gun-cunning.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  desire  to  be  esteemed  by  thugs  for' 
dexterity  with  lethal  weapons.  He  essayed 
to  oust  the  ambition  from  his  mind  by  tell¬ 
ing  himself  it  was  immaterial  what  his 
inferiors  believed.  This  line  of  thought 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  coming  face 
to  face  with  Darby. 
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sURN  back  with  me.  Darby, 
lonely,”  he  greeted. 

“You  had  company  when  I  saw  you 
last,”  reminded  Darby  as  be  faced  about. 

“And  she’s  mighty  sorry  for  what  she 
said.  She  wanted  me  to  tell  you  that.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  stiffly  replied  Darby. 
“I  wasn’t  getting  any  results.  Probably 
natural  for  her  and  others  to  think  I  was 
living  off  you.”  * 

“That’s  foolish.  I  want  you  to  change 
your  mind  about  quitting  me.  We’ll  agree 
on  some  plan  that’s  a  quick  money-maker. 
1  can  think  of  a  dozen  once  I  take  time  off 
and  search  my  mind.” 

‘You  could  think  of  a  htmdred.  But 
I've  made  arrangements  to  supply  fresh 
and  smoked  meats  to  the  market.  I  had 
tentatively  agreed  to  do  that  when  T  took 
up  with  your  proposition.  Now  I’m  go¬ 
ing  through  wi^  it.  Much  obliged  to  you 
just  the  same.  And,  Gorl,  why  don’t  you 
stop  this  worse  than  foolish  fast  living 
and  buckle  down  to  work?  A  man  with 
your  head  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  wast¬ 
ing  his  time.” 

Gorl  was  pleased  with  the  tribute,  yet 
he  grumbled,  “Always  preaching.  You 
never  will  understand  me.  Cooped  up  in 
the  East  all  my  life.  All  my  life  hungry 
for  something  outside  of  routine.  I’ll  whirl 
around  a  bit  longer  and  then  jump  into 
something  big.” 

“I'm  afraid  you’ll  whirl  around  too  long. 
This  isn’t  preaching.  I  wish  you  well.  I’d 
like  to  see  you  on  top  of  the  heap.  There’s 
»  much  you  can  do.” 

“So  much  I  will  do.  A  few  drunks  won’t 
Stop  me.  I’ll  show'  them  how  to  make 
tml  money  before  I’m  through.  .  . 

You  carry  a  gun?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  long  would  it  take  me  to  get  the 
kang  of  it?” 


“Someone  would  pot  you  before  you 
could  get  started.  You’re  safer  without  a 
gun.  I’d  like  to  add  something  else,  if 
you’d  take  it  as  I  mean  it,  in  friend^o.” 

“Go  ahead,”  Gorl  encouraged.  ^ 

“The  gang  you’ve  thrown  in  with  at 
tiihes  will  knuckle  down  to  you  until  your 
money’s  gone.  Then  look  out.  You  p^ed 
Jack  Hays  away  from  a  man  he  was  about 
to  kill.  Hell  never  forget  that.  And  he’s 
several  cuts  below  other  desperadoes  here 
in  Cheyenne.” 

Gorl  recalled  what  the  Spanish  girl  had 
said  about  Elder  Keen.  It  troubled  and 
angered  him  to  hear  it  repeated  by  Darby. 
By  an  effort  he  suppress^  his  ire,  and  in¬ 
sisted,  “But  I’m  not  going  to  lose  my 
money.  That’s  a  crazy  idea.  In  a  few 
days  I’m  to  see  General  Stevenson  at  the 
fort  and  talk  over  some  big  contracts. 
Money  I’m  blowing  in  now  is  just  pocket- 
change.” 

“Then  you’re  a  mighty  lucky  man,” 
sighed  Darby.  “Your  gambling  losses,  as 
talked  about  on  the  street,  would  be  a 
small  fortune  to  me.  Now  I’ll  be  turning 
back.” 

“Oh,  stick  along.  I’m  lonesome.  I’m 
walking  out  to  the  dance-tent  where  Dol- 
lie  stays.” 

“No.  I  must  get  about  arranging  for 
my  trip.  I'm  joining  Fevemager.  And 
I  don’t  care  for  the  dance-places.” 

Gorl  insisted.  “But  this  isn’t  any  shin¬ 
dig  I’m  going  to.  One  of  the  girls  is 
dying.  I  must  see  if  there’s  anything 
money  can  do  for  her.” 

“That’s  fine  of  you,  Gorl.  God  knows 
they  need  much  help  and  real  kindness. 
I’ll  walk  along  with  you.  That  phase  of 
life  out  here  is  worse  than  anything  I  saw 
during  the  war.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence  and  turned 
from  19th  street  before  reaching  the  stage 
barn  and  made  for  a  long  building  of  wood 
and  canvas.  .As  they  neared  the  entrance 
they  heard  a  pistol  ^ot  and  a  sharp  out¬ 
cry.  Gorl  leaped  ahead  to  the  door  and 
Darby  kept  at  his  heels. 

They  were  in  time  to  see  \Miisky  Frank 
pushing  a  revolver  back  into  his  belt,  while 
Elder  Keen  snatched  up  a  stool  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  brain  him  from  behind.  Jack 
Hays  caught  the  upraised  arm  and  ydled 
for  the  Elder  to  wait.  On  the  floor  was 
Strawberry  Sam,  mortally  wounded.  As 
Gorl  and  Darby  came  to  a  halt  and  stared 
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at  the  gruesome  scene  the  Spanish  girl  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  the  doorway  between 
the  bar  and  dance-hall  and  shrilly  cried: 

“Stop  your  hghtingl  A  woman  is  dying 
in  here!” 

Strawberry  Sam  stared  up  at  his  slayer 
and  faintly  asked,  “Who  here  knows  and 
likes  Fevernager,  old  plainsman?” 

Elder  Keen  dropped  the  stool  and 
stei^>ed  forward.  But  Darby  was  before 
him  and  kneeling  beside  the  dying  man. 
“Not  that  tall  man!  ”  whispered  Strawberry 
Sam. 

Darby  slipped  a  hand  inside  the  bosom 
of  his  coat  to  the  gim  he  carried  under  his 
left  arm,  and  turned  a  baleful  glance  on 
the  silent,  staring  ^)ectators  and  raised 
his  free  hand  in  a  gesture  for  Keen  to  keep 
back. 

Keen  came  to  a  halt  and  stood  rigidly 
erect,  his  bulging  umbrella  held  before  him, 
his  dark  eyes  reflecting  his  murderous  in¬ 
tentions.  “You  come  between  me  and  my 
dying  friend?”  he  whispered. 

“If  I  pull  this  gun  you’ll  be  dead  ahead 
of  him.  Keep  back!  No  funny  business 
with  that  umbrella,”  warned  Darby. 

“Quick!”  whispered  Strawberry  Sam. 
“Hogged  out  my  luck.  Bend  down.” 

Watching  Keen  and  his  friends  Darby 
lowered  his  head.  Jack  Ha3rs  whispered 
over  Keen’s  shoulder,  but  the  latter  shook 
his  head  and  folded  his  arms,  the  um- 
iKdla  dangling  from  one  hand.  Straw¬ 
berry  Sam  whispered  in  Darby’s  ear: 

“Tell  old  Fevernager  Black  Hills  is 
lousy  with  gold.” 

Elder  Keen  stared  fixedly  at  Darby  un¬ 
til  the  death  rattle  told  the  Southerner  he 
need  listen  no  longer.  Coming  to  his  feet 
Darby  glared  at  Whisky  Frank  and  mur- 
mered,  “You  miserable,  cowardly  mur¬ 
derer!” 

“Worse’n  that!”  hoarsely  added  Elder 
Keen.  “He’s  killed  millions  in  placer 
gold!” 

“I  thought  he  was  pulling  a  gun,”  weak¬ 
ly  defend^  Whisky  Frank. 

“A  gun,  you  fool?  He  was  reaching 
for  the  fattest  bag  of  nuggets  a  man  ever 
see,”  continued  Keen,  his  low  voice  vi¬ 
brating  with  terrible  rage.  “Now  you’ve 
stopped  him  from  telling  us  where  he  got 
it.” 

Others  in  the  group  lowered  malevolent¬ 
ly.  Put  to  his  defense  Whisky  Frank  in¬ 
sisted,  “I  oug^ter  been  told.  He  was  just 


a  wild  man  reaching  for  a  gim  when  we 
had  our  fuss.  And  the  secret  ain’t  lost  if 
he  told  it  to  that  feller.”  And  he  pointed 
a  trembling  finger  at  Darby. 

“And  he  did  tell  you?”  asked  Keen. 

“He  did.  And  I  am  to  pass  it  on  to 
his  old  friend,”  replied  Darby. 

Elder  Keen’s  lips  twisted  in  an  incredu¬ 
lous  smile.  Straightening  his  thin  face  ht 
stridently  insisted,  “It’s  too  big  a  secret 
for  one  man  to  keep,  or  any  dozen  men. 
There’s  gold  enough  for  thousands.  That 
dead  man  had  no  right  to  ke^  the  truth 
from  us.  It’ll  take  a  strong  force  to  en¬ 
ter  and  leave  the  Injun  coxmtry.  Tell 
the  poor  man’s  friend.  Tell  us.  Tell  all 
Cheyeime.  It’s  your  duty.” 

Darby  snarled  back,  “Dutyl  And  that 
murderer  is  to  go  along  and  profit  by  hh 
miuder?” 

Keen’s  eyes  glistened,  and  he  gravdj 
assured,  “No.  He  sha’n’t  profit  by  hh 
terrible  mistake.” 

“Nor  will  you.  Now  let’s  see  you  and 
your  damn  hounds  shoot  it  out  of  me.” 

Hays  and  the  tall  man  called  “Shorty”, 
edged  forward  as  if  to  accept  the  challenge. 
Keen  motioned  for  them  to  keep  back. 
He  was  now  composed  and  was  realizing 
the  secret  was  not  lost  so  long  as  one 
living  man  carried  it  in  his  head.  Before 
he,  or  any  man,  could  speak,  a  thin  voice 
rose  in  the  back  room.  The  girl  from 
Utah  was  singing  as  she  stepped  over  the 
rim  of  life: 

The  spirit  of  God  like  a  fire  is  burning, 

The  latter  day  glory  begins  to  come  forth; 

The  visions  and  blessings  of  old  are  returmf, 
The  angels  are  coming  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  ^ence  in  the  barroom  continued 
after  the  singing  ceased  until  the  Spanish 
girl  again  appeared  and  told  Gorl: 

“My  frien’,  there  is  something  you  can 
do.” 

“Best  to  be  had  in  town,”  huskily  as¬ 
sured  Gorl.  “I’ll  see  to  everything.”  And 
he  turned  and  hurried  from  the  place. 

Darby  backed  to  the  door,  but  there 
was  no  danger  for  him  now.  Elder  Keen 
hurried  after  him,  and  began,  “You’ve 
got  the  wrong  idea  of  this.  I  befriended 
Strawberry  Sam  last  night.  That  fool, 
Whisky  Frank,  believed  he  was  about  to 
be  plugged.  No  head.  No  brains.” 

“I’m  not  trying  Whisky  Frank.  A 
People's  court  will  get  him  if  someone 
doesn’t  kill  him,”  coldly  replied  Darby. 
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“You  and  I  have  nothing  in  conunon.”  doorway,  calling  back  over  his  shoulder: 

“Just  a  moment,”  insisted  Keen.  “You  fellers  oughter  told  me.  You’ll 
“Strawberry  Sam  was  my  friend.  He  have  to  swear  it  was  self-defense.  Man 
would  wish  me  to  share  in  his  find.  I  want  talks  loud  and  makes  a  move  for  a  gun. 
you  to  repeat  what  he  told  you.”  I  reckoned  I  must  shoot,  or  be  killed.” 

“Of  course  you  do.  Well  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  Keen  dropped  his  umbrella  and  wheeled 
I’ll  tell  you,”  slowly  muttered  Darby,  to  face  the  assassin,  and  extended  a  long 
“But  not  here.  Not  now.”  arm.  His  bony  hand  shook  violently  as 

“^en?  Where?”  hoarsely  demanded  he  commanded: 

Keen.  “Give  me  yoiu-  gunl” 

“When  you  are  dying,”  softly  answered  “For  God  sakes,  Elder  I  Don’tl”  cried 
Darby.  “Something  tells  me  you  and  I  the  murderer, 
will  meet  again  like  this,  and  you  will  be  “Give  me  your  gun!” 
the  one  on  the  floor.”  As  if  under  a  spell  Whisky  Frank  slowly 

Keen’s  mouth  opened  but  he  did  not  drew  the  heavy  forty-four  and  handed  it 
^)eak.  He  was  striving  his  utmost  to  re-  over,  butt  first. 

train  from  killing  the  Southerner,  and  Grasping  the  weapon  Keen  without  a 
thereby  lose  the  secret  for  all  time.  Darby  word  raised  it  and  bought  the  barrel  down 
had  his  hand  inside  his  coat,  waiting  and  on  the  man’s  head,  sending  him  to  the 
watching  the  long  hand  clutching  the  um-  ground  unconscious  and  .saved  from  a 
brdla.  As  the  two  stood  thus  Whisky  fractured  skull  only  by  his  hat  and  thick 
Frank  hurriedly  emerged  through  the  thatch  of  hair. 


In  the  following  chapters 
Darby  and  Elder  Keen 
clash  at  Robbers  Roost, 
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The  dark-foliaged  eucalyptus  trees 
stood  stiff  and  still  in  the  afternoon 
heat.  They  appeared  not  to  be  living 
things  at  all,  but  to  be  formed  of 
colored  wax,  so  still  they  were.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  across  that 
desolate  tract  of  South  Austrsdia. 

There  were  two  men  heading  east.  Both 
walked,  and  a  camel  was  not  even  led  by 
them,  which  was  strange  in  a  region  where 
the  camel  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  on 
the  Sahara.  E^h  carried  a  blanket,  rolled 
along  with  his  coat,  strapp>ed  to  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  And  each  carried,  besides  his  rifle, 
canvas  water-bags  and  icon-sacks  slung 
both  from  pack  and  waistbelt. 

Alike  in  outfit,  they  were  also  alike  in 
looks. 

The  man  who  walked  on  the  left  ^as 
tall  and  bearded,  and  he  walked  with  a 
steady  bent-kneed  stride.  His  name  was 
Fletcher.  The  man  on  the  right  was  tall 
and  bearded,  and  clad,  like  his  comi)anion, 
in  dungaree  trousers  and  gray  flannel  shirt 
and  wide-brimmed  felt  hat.  His  name  was 
Dawson,  and  he  differed  from  Fletcher  in 
one  reflect. 

He  walked  with  a  limp.  It  was  in  his 
right  leg. '  When  you  first  noticed  the  limp 


you  thought  he  was  stiff  in  the  knee-joint, 
yet  the  trouble  was  not  there.  It  was  in 
the  ankle.  Flach  time  he  began  his  stride 
his  right  foot  twisted  abruptly  outward  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  inches.  Simulta¬ 
neously  it  tilted  downward,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  each  stride  the  toe  dragged 
a  little  in  the  sand.  Looking  at  his  tracks 
you  could  see  the  furrows  plainly. 

There  are  ways  of  identifying  a  nuin 
even  though  his  face  be  masked.  The 
trained  eye  makes  no  mistake,  and  soim- 
times  there  are  signs  by  which  even  the  un¬ 
trained  eye  can  tell.  It  may  be  a  trick  of 
gesture,  the  way  a  man  holds  his  cigarette, 
the  way  he  fingers  his  beard  or  chin  or  rubs 
his  ear.  The  way  he  smiles  or  speaks  or 
walks. 

A  man’s  walk  is  sometimes  his  rleath- 
trap.  After  years  of  tramping  across  a 
country,  his  stride  assumes  a  style  pecul¬ 
iarly  its  own.  While  he  remembers  he  may 
change  it,  but  in  a  moment  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  ne  walks  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
walking,  and  then  the  trained  eye  picb 
him  out.  In  this  respect  a  trained  eye 
is  almost  essential. 

But  Dawson’s  limp  was  easily  recog¬ 
nizable.  You  could  go  years  without  ever 
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finding  a  limp  like  it.  That  little  twist 
and  drag  of  his  toe  branded  him  with  a 
brand  as  unmistakable  as  a  Maltese  Cross 
on  a  steer’s  rump. 

They  were  heading  for  Oodnadatta, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  railroad  that  runs 
north  from  Adelaide  toward  the  hot  heart 
of  the  island-continent.  They  had  met  the 
evening  before  and  all  day,  as  they  had 
beaded  east,  Fletcher  had  cast  sideways 
glances  at  Dawson’s  limp. 

Several  times  he  had  dropped  slightly  to 
the  rear  so  that  he  could  observe  it  the 
better.  And  each  time  the  expression  in 
his  eyes  was  the  same.  He  had  the  look  of 
a  man  deeply  and  diabolically  thoughtful. 


Nightfall  they  camped.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  amidst  red-spla^ed 
clou^.  The  trees  had  stood  silent 
and  still  like  soldiers  at  attention.  Then 
when  the  sun  had  gone  they  began  to  wave 
their  branches  a  little,  as  a  breeze  wafted 
up  from  the  south. 

Dawson  had  built  and  lit  a  Are  and  was 
boiling  a  billy  of  water.  When  it  began  to 
bubble  and  steam,  he  took  it  off  the  Are 
and  slipped  into  it  half  a  palmful  of  tea. 
The  tea  they  drank  scalding  hot,  without 
milk  and  heavily  sugared. 

For  food  they  ate  damper  baked  the 
day  before  and  hard  as  cement,  and  corned 
beef  that  had  become  dry  through  long 
carriage.  They  sat  on  their  blankets  and 
watched  the  last  splashes  of  color  vanish 
off  the  clouds. 

“She’s  been  a  scorcher  today,”  said 
Dawson. 

His  companion  nodded  and  took  another 
I  swig  of  tea.  Then  he  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  and  sought  for  pipe 
I  and  tobacco  in  the  rear  pocket  of  his  dun- 
i  garee  trousers. 

Puffing  smoke  between  his  lips,  he  re¬ 
marked:  “It’ll  take  us  all  of  four  days  to 
make  Oodnadatta.  It’s  slow  going  without 
camels.” 

“That’s  so,”  nodded  Dawson.  “But  I 
don’t  care  if  it’s  four  days  or  four  weeks, 
so  long  as  I  make  it.  There’s  always  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to.”  ■ 

“A  blowout  in  Oodnadatta  and  that  gold 
I  of  yours  all  gone  up  in  beer,  eh?”  Fletcher 
I  laughed  dryly. 

“No,”  said  Dawson,  shaking  his  head. 
“No.  I’m  going  home,  partner.  There’s 
[never  been  any  doubt  which  way  I’m 
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headed.  Ill  be  in  San  Francisco  before 
three  months  are  up.” 

Fletcher  turned  his  head  and  regarded 
him  out  of  eyes  as  cold  and  gray  as  a 
winter  sky.  “It’s  a  long  way  to  go,”  he 
remarked. 

“Not  so  long  going  there  as  coming  here,” 
said  Dawson,  with  a  little  laugh.  He  swung 
his  arm  toward  the  south.  “Ten  years 
ago,  partner,  I  landed  on  the  coast  off  a 
schooner  out  of  San  Francisco.  The  old 
man  missed  his  reckoning  and  piled  her  cm 
the  rocks.  Me,  I'  got  through  without 
swallowing  half  the  ocean,  and  then  I  came 
up  in  here.  Since  then  I  ain’t  seen  a  city 
street  nor  heard  a  newsboy  holler  about 
the  latest  murder.  But  now,  partner,  I’m 
going  back  if  I  have  to — well,  walk.” 

“There’s  nothing  like  knowing  vdiere 
you’re  headed,”  nodded  Fletcher. 

All  the  bri^t  color  had  vanished  from 
the  sky  now,  save  the  yellow  twinkles 
which  were  the  first-showing  stars.  The 
south  wind  sighed  through  ^e  trees,  and 
shadows  drap^  the  land.  Then  the  moon 
rose,  shedding  silver  light  everywhere.  The 
trees,  the  breeze  falling,  were  still  again. 

At  the  men’s  feet  the  fire  died  down  to 
red  ashes,  whose  glow  faded  to  a  paler  and 
paler  hue.  Round  their  beads  droned  a 
tribe  of  mosquitoes,  at  which,  now  and 
again,  they  made  sav'age  swipes.  Th^ 
were  still  smoking  and  squatting  on  their 
blankets. 

In  a  nK)ment  or  two  Dawson  turned  his 
head  and  gazed  through  the  bush.  Some 
dark  figures  were  movang  among  the  trees. 
There  must  have  been  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  them.  They  passed  the  camp  a  himdred 
yards  or  so  to  the  south,  traveling  west. 
Then  they  vanished. 

“Blacks,”  said  Dawson.  “Come  across 
from  over  east.  Well,  they’ll  keep  travel¬ 
ing  till  they  strike  water  across  in  the  west 
there.  Glad  they  never  camped  here.” 

“WTiy?”  asked  Fletcher. 

“I  hate  the  swinel”  said  Dawson  with 
unwonted  truculence.  .And  then  he  fell 
silent. 

They  both  were  silent  for  upward  of  an 
hour.  Then  they  spoke  only  to  say  good 
night.  -Rolled  in  their  blankets  t^y  let 
their  eyelids  shut  out  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars  abov-e.  Dawson  slept  and  slept 
soundly. 

He  ^ept  the  sleep  of  a  man  who  does  not 
wake  again. 
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Early  dawn  found  Fletcb  .r  ready  to 
travel  east  alone.  In  the  light  of 
'  the  stars  he  had  labored  for  an  hour 
or  more.  Off  in  the  sand  he  had  scraped  a 
shallow  cavity,  and  back  into  the  cavity 
and  over  what  lay  in  the  cavity  he  had 
heapted  sand.  The  man  he  had  killed  was 
buried.  It  was  not  likely  the  grave  would 
be  found  for  days,  or  weeks,  or  even 
months.  And  nobody  could  be  sure  he 
had  found  Dawson,  nor  be  sure  that  here 
was  a  death  that  was  not  a  natural  death. 

Fletcher  went  on  alone  with  the  gold. 
It  was  not  much  gold.  No  such  quantity 
as  this  had  ever  made  a  man  rich.  But 
it  could  make  a  man  rich  enough  to  go 
for  awhile  without  working.  It  would  carry 
a  man  out  of  the  country  too.  And  that 
was  what  Fletcher  was  thinking  as  he 
gazed  at  the  gold  in  the  little  leather  sack. 

“I’ll  get  down  south  with  it  and  pick  up 
some  steamer,”  he  told  himself.  “And 
nobody’ll  ever  know  I’m  not  Dawson.” 

He  tried  to  make  himself  Dawson.  He 
tried  to  auto-suggest  himself  into  the  belief 
that  be  was  Dawson.  He  looked  like  Daw¬ 
son  and  he  ^x>ke  like  Dawson  and  he  knew 
something  of  Dawson’s  history.  But  more 
— he  walked  with  an  exact  replica  of  Daw¬ 
son’s  limp. 

Or  maybe  it  was  not  quite  exact  yet. 
But  he  would  make  it  so  before  very  long. 
He  was  the  essence  of  patience,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  determination  of  spirit  calculated 
to  override  such  obstacles  as  stood  between 
him  and  the  perfection  of  his  plan  and  the 
limp. 

He  had  not  watched  Dawson’s  walk  for 
nothing.  The  outward  jerk  and  dovmward 
tilt  of  the  toe,  he  practi^  and  practised  as 
he  walked.  He  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  toe-drag  in  the  sand. 
The  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  keep  on 
going  as  he  was,  to  practise  and  practise 
that  limp  not  only  till  he  had  it  perfect 
but  till  it  had  become  a  habit.^  He  wanted 
it  so  that  if  any  time  he  forgot  it,  it  would 
still  go  on.  There  must  be  no  loophole  for 
defeat  to  enter  into  his  scheme  of  things. 

He  was  traversing  a  country  almost  flat 
and  arid.  If  there  had  been  no  trees  it  would 
have  been  desert.  There  was  no  grass,  nor 
any  suspicion  of  grass.  The  earth  was  dry 
and  sa^y  right  up  to  the  butts  of  the 
trees,  and  what  lesser  growth  there  was 
showed  in  clumps  as  parched  and  dry  and 
twisted  as  a  wind -distorted  tree  long  dead. 


Often  Fletcher  swung  a  water-bag  and 
lifted  it  to  his  lips.  And  because  he  was  in 
nowise  short  of  water  and  because  water,  at 
this  time  of  year,  was  not  altogether  non¬ 
existent  on  the  way,  he  drank  much  with 
few  scruples.  At  noon  he  reached  a  clay- 
pan,  anyway,  and  refilled  his  water-bags. 

He  headed  on  again  an  hour  later. 
Rightly,  he  should  have  halted  awhile  ht- 
fore  noon  and  not  started  again  till  som6 
where  round  two  o’clock.  But  a  man  who 
travels  fast  must  put  up  with  a  little  heat 
And  Fletcher,  though  he  was  not  afraid  of 
pursuit,  was  making  a  steady  pace.  He 
wanted  to  reach  Oodnadatta  within  font 
days  and  catch  the  train  south.  The  gold 
was  burning  a  hole  in  the  leather  bag,  and 
to  a  man  who  had  had  no  gay  time  for 
years  the  pro^)ect  of  a  gay  time  is  like  a 
rare  butta'fly  to  a  bug-hunter. 

The  country  now  grew  more  hilly.  Oua 
he  crossed  a  muddy  creek.  Another  tine 
he  struck  a  gully  fairly  thickly  timbered 
But  he  was  beyond  that  now,  traveling 
with  a  stride  that  never  slackened,  though 
the  ankle  employed  to  copy  a  dead  man’s 
limp  ached  most  damnably. 

The  hottest  part  of  the  day  gone  the 
going  was  easier.  Yet  it  was  not  cool,  and 
a  man  sweated  till  his  clothes  climg  damply 
to  his  body.  The  sun’s  rays  were  weaker, 
but  the  bush  was  more  stifled.  The  trees 
seemed  as  if  transfixed  in  blocks  of  tan¬ 
gible  yet  translucent  heat.  And  the  westen 
sky  was  the  color  of  blood.  But  then  the 
sun  was  gone  and  night  was  come  and 
Fletcher  camped. 

He  camped  with  the  glaringly  white 
trunk  of  a  lonesome  paperbark  tree  behiml 
him  and  above  him  the  heavy  foliage  al¬ 
most  shut  out  the  stars. 

He  didn’t  bother  much  about  looking  at 
the  stars.  The  only  use  stars  were  to  hia 
was  as  guiding  signs,  but  these  he  did  not 
need  as  he  was  not  traveling  by  night.  He 
built  and  lit  his  Are  and  boiled  a  billy  of 
water,  made  his  tea,  drank  it  with  a  throat 
inured  to  heat,  and  ate  his  scanty  fare. 
He  was  running  short  of  meat,  but  he  had 
plenty  of  flour  and  with  this  flour  he  baked 
damper.  Then  he  let  his  fire  die  down  and 
rose  to  his  feet  and  paced  slowly  back  and 
forth. 

Twenty  minutes  later  when  he  sat  agaia 
on  his  blanket,  he  told  himself:  “T  reckoi 
she’s  perfect  now.  It’s  Dawson’s  limp  at 
sure  as  you  could  make  It.” 
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Then  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  mas¬ 
saged  his  ankle.  It  was  still  aching  with 
the  unusual  twisting  and  flirting  he  had 
given  his  foot.  No  matter,  since  the 
muscles  and  sinews  and  nerves  were  ad¬ 
justing  themselves  to  the  changed  action. 
The  gold  he  carried,  though  it  was  not  a 
fortune,  was  worth  a  little  trouble  and  a 
little  pain. 

“Thing  I  must  do,  though,”  he  told  him¬ 
self  before  sleeping,  “is  not  to  forget  I’m 
lame.  It’d  be  all  up  if  anybody  saw  me 
walking  lame  and  then  not  walking  lame. 
Men  ain’t  got  eyes  for  nothing.” 

There  was  the  dawn  paling  the  sky 
when  he  broke  camp  again.  He  had 
crossed  a  ridge  and  was  heading  up 
over  another  before  the  sun  rose.  This 
event  was  the  signal  for  a  lot  of  crow-caw¬ 
ing  and  {)arrot-screeching. 

Toward  noon  he  took  a  shot  at  a  run¬ 
ning  kangaroo  standing  half  as  high  as 
himself.  He  killed  it  with  his  first  shot, 
and  in  a  trice  had  it  skiimed  and  enough 
meat  to  last  him  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  meat  he  would  cook  on  the  fire  at 
noon. 

It  had  become  vastly  hot  now.  Tiny 
streams  of  sweat  trickl^  down  Fletcher’s 
bearded  cheek,  dropping  from  the  bottom¬ 
most  part  of  the  gray-brown  whiskers.  His 
ryes  smarted  with  the  salt  moisture  that 
ran  into  them. 

And  the  limiting  of  his  visibility  brought 
about  by  this  was  enhanced  by  the  heat- 
mist  that  hung  over  the  land.  The  nearer 
trees  now  danced  in  a  shimmer,  but  the 
farthermost 'ones  were  almost  concealed  by 
a  pale  and  pearly  mist  that  was  like  a  very 
fine  fog  or  a  very  fine  smoke.  Yet  there 
was  probably  no  fire  of  any  appreciable 
size  within  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or 
more. 

This  time  when  he  camped  at  noon  he 
was  a  little  longer  in  getting  a  start  again. 
He  did  not  strike  east  till  about  two  o’clock. 
He  was  a  man  who  thought  and  planned 
far  ahead.  He  expected  to  reach  Oodna- 
datta  within  three  days,  but  there  were 
sometimes  accidents.  He  aimed  to  have 
plenty  of  time  on  hand,  to  travel  with  dis- 
tittion,  and  to  enter  the  settlement  at  one 
particular  hour. 

The  hour  would  be  just  off  dusk.  He 
•anted  the  daylight  so  that  everybody 
•Wld  see  his  limp.  To  enter  the  settle¬ 


ment  after  dark  and  have  nobody  see  his 
limp  would  be  a  deplorable  waste  of  good 
labor.  Moreover,  that  limp,  being  an  alibi, 
was  important  beyond  wor^.  It  must  be 
known  in  the  settiement  that  Dawson  had 
gone  south.  The  limp  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  all  to  read.  So  he  would 
time  his  arrival,  striking  in  from  the  bush 
just  before  dusk. 

He  cooked  the  kangaroo  meat  over  the 
fire.  There  was  a  lot  of  it.  There  was  too 
much  of  it.  So  he  did  not  cook  it  all,  but 
threw  some  of  it  away.  Then  what  he  had 
cooked  he  ptacked  in  the  ration  sacks.  After 
which  he  Ucked  the  fire  out,  smothering  it 
with  earth  and  sand,  and  took  up  his  ptack. 

He  had  scarce  gone  fifty  yar^  when  he 
pulled  up  suddenly  and  bla^hemously.  He 
looked  b^ind  him  at  his  traces.  There  was 
no  toe-drag  showing  in  the  sand.  That 
proved  how  careful  a  man  would  have  to 
be.  The  thing  hadn’t  settled  on  him  as 
a  habit,  after  all.  There,  but  a  few  seconds 
after  thinking  of  the  limp,  he  had  forgotten 
and  walked  normally. 

He  walked  on  again,  limping. 

There  was  a  wind  stirring,  but  it  was 
a  hot  wind  for  it  came  from  the  north.  It 
came  down  across  a  land  that  stretched  in¬ 
terminable  leagues  of  sunbaked  country 
across  its  trail.  .And  as  it  p)assed  over 
these  leagues  it  gathered  to  itself  more  and 
more  heat  until  its  breath  was  like  a  draft 
from  a  furnace. 

Steadily  it  pressed  against  Fletcher’s  side. 
It  was  like  a  great  hot  hand  gently  pushing 
him.  He  could  feel  the  warmth  of  it  eating 
into  his  body.  And  around  him,  as  the 
haze  grew  stronger,  little  eddies  of  sand 
showed.  Once  a  big  spiral  came  whirling 
down  close  by.  In  its  sandy'  grasp  it  twirled 
branches  and  leavTs  and  dead  sticks,  and 
the  sound  it  made  as  it  spun  by  was  like 
hail  on  an  iron  roof. 

Others  like  it  app)eared  later  on.  The 
country,  though  the  sun  was  sliding  down 
the  western  sky,  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
The  wind  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
the  voice  of  it  louder  and  louder.  It  sighed 
and  moaned  and  groaned.  It  muttered 
threats,  savage  and  sinister.  The  birds 
went  forlornly  before  it.  and  no  animals 
were  seen  at  all,  though  afar  off  there 
sounded,  melancholy  and  long-drawn,  the 
voice  of  a  dingo. 

The  trees  were  waving  their  arms  now 
like  shipwrecked  mariners  frantically  sig- 
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naling.  Str^  of  bark  were  tom  off  them 
to  fly  away  in  the  wind.  Leaves  were  torn 
off  them,  and  sometimes  a  whole  branch 
came  adrift.  And  now  there  were  not 
eddies  and  spirals  of  sand  and  dust  travel¬ 
ing  south;  there  was  one  dust  storm,  and 
the  whole  air,  the  whole  world  seemingly, 
was  filled  with  dust.  Through  it  the  trees 
stood  in  ghostly  shapes,  and  over  to  the 
west  there  was  a  film  the  color  of  blood 
ma.sking  the  sun.  It  was  as  if  the  sky  had 
been  wounded. 

Aiul  then  the  wind  eased  down.  The 
sighing  and  the  moaning  and  the  groaning 
al^  eased  down.  The  film  of  dust  thiimed 
and  thinned,  and  the  bloody  smudge  in  the 
west  became  a  smudge  through  wUch" now 
could  be  seen  in  distinct  slu^  the  circle 
of  the  sun.  And  the  wind  still  eased  down, 
till  pretty  soon  there  was  hardly  any  of  it 
left,  and  far  from  enough  to  stir  the  sand 
up  axKl  waft  it  away  in  spirals. 

Half  an  hour  later  it  was  quiet  again. 
AikI  the  quiet  was  strange  after  the  up¬ 
roar.  It  was  almost  unnerving.  There 
was  not  a  sotmd,  not  even  a  bird  ^ve 
voice,  nor  was  any  life  anywhere  visible. 
It  was  as  if  the  wind  had  killed  the  land, 
had  choked  and  smothered  it  with  dust. 

But  Fletcher  went  slowly  and  inexorably 
on.  His  eyes  smarted  with  the  dust,  and 
the  sweat  had  caked  dust  on  iiim  and  the 
heat  had  sapped  strength  out  of  him.  Yet 
for  him  thCTe  was  nothing  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  in  that  smother  of  sand  and  in 
that  devastating  heat.  He  had  weathered 
many  such  storms,  and  at  no  time  had  he 
spared  himself.  He  was  as  lithe  and  hard 
and  active  at  forty-five  as  he  had  been 
at  five  and  twenty. 

Since  be  had  chosen  to  travel  alone  he 
had  not  seen  white  man  or  black.  The 
blacks  be  had  seen  passing  the  camp  that 
night  and  Dawson  were  the  only  human 
beings  be  had  seen  in  the  weeks.  Being 
a  man  who  had  dwelt  much  alone  he  did 
not  notice  the  loneliness. 

The  bush  was  never  lonely  to  him,  any¬ 
way.  He  had  been  in  it  too  long.  It 
a  voice  that  spoke  to  him  when  the  trees 
whispered  and  when  the  dingoes  wailed 
and  when  the  parrots  screeched.  The  heat 
that  surged  up  from  the  sunsmitten  earth 
was  to  him  like  a  friendly  embrace.  He 
lieionged  where  he  was,  or  in  any  other 
such  solitude,  and  bis  feet  were  used  to 
trails  where  Ujoc  men  walked. 


But  over  him  now,  as  sometimes 
happens  to  such  men,  was  come  a 
‘  sudden  faithlessness  to  the  wQd 
mistress  he  served.  A  vast  profligacy  be 
came  manifest.  No  longer  did  the  austere 
life  of  the  wild  please.  There  was  a 
hunger  for  the  fleshpots  and  the  comforts 
and  the  hectic  life  of  the  towns,  the  life 
that  he  would  find  in  the  towns.  He 
yearned  for  the  gilded  nights,  the  wine  and 
the  women  and  the  song.  And  all  these, 
with  the  gold  he  carried,  he  would  buy. 

All  at  once  he  stopp^.  A  deer,  sud¬ 
denly  startled,  might  stand  hesitant  in  the 
same  fashion  as  did  hb.  And  even  as  a 
deer  would  turn  its  head  to  see  what 
menaced  it,  so  did  Fletcher  turn  his  head. 

And  then  he  started  to  rock  as  he  stood, 
and  the  rocking  became  worse  and  be 
swayed  and  spun  and  beat  the  air  with 
his  arms  and  felt  hot  blood  on  his  breast 
and  looked  with  wide  eyes  at  death.  Down 
he  flo{^>ed  like  a  slain  animal — down  and 
over  in  a  roll  from  back  to  face  and  face 
to  back  again,  so  that  he  stared  now  up 
at  the  sky.  And  staring  thus  he  ceased  to 
see  anytWg. 

He  never  saw  the  bearded  face  above 
him,  nor  felt  the  fingers  that  robbed  hiin 
of  his  pack  and  of  his  gold.  With  the 
leather  sack  that  contained  this  gold  ii 
bis  hand  the  man  who  had  killed  turned 
his  face  to  the  east  arwl  then  to  the  south 
Then  again  he  looked  down  at  the  mu 
he  had  killed.  “Hard  luck  for  you  yos 
limped,”  he  said,  “or  I  mightn’t  haw 
known  you  was  Dawson.  Well,  they  said 
you  had  some  gold — ” 

The  name  of  this  killer  was  Burton 
Forty-five  or  so  he  must  have  been;  do 
more  probably,  for  his  beard  had  browi 
in  it  as  well  as  gray.  And  tall  he  was 
and  thin,  with  the  physical  appearance  oi 
either  Dawson  or  Fletcher.  Yet  he  was 
just  a  shade  shorter  than  Fletcher,  aod 
he  had  quick  jerky  movements  and  a  voio 
more  sharp  and  less  drawling  than  either 
of  the  men  who  lay  dead.  These  differ¬ 
ences,  though,  were  not  likely  to  trouble 
him.  In  a  settlement  where  Dawson  was 
but  a  shadowy  figure  whose  habitat  was 
the  bush  and  whose  intimate  friends  were 
few  and  who  was  known  more  as  a  m;ui  wbe 
limped  than  a  man  who  was  nam(‘d  l)i* 
son — in  such  a  settlement  a  man  had  b«t 
to  limp  a  certain  way  and  so  long  as  be  i 
looked  like  Dawson,  he  could  pass  throu^  j 


and  go  south  by  train  without  question. 


tern.  Mosquitoes  droned  round  Burton’s 
face  and  neck.  And  toward  noon  the 
stifling  heat  had  quieted  all  life  there  was 
in  the  bush. 

All  life  save  Burton’s.  He  seemed  tire¬ 
less.  If  his  ankle  ached  at  all  from  the 
unusual  movements  imposed  upon  it,  the 
ache  did  not  trouble  him. 


seen  the  tilt  and  twist  of  the  foot.  Once 
before  he  had  seen  Dawson  and  he  refhem- 
bo'ed  the  limp  for  he  had  remarked  on  the 
toHirag  in  the  sand  and  thought  how  easy 
such  a  man  would  be  to  track. 

“There’ll  be  nobody  tracking  me, 
though,”  he  told  himself.  “The  blacks 
wouldn’t  bother,  and  it’s  not  likely  any 
idiite  man’ll  be  along  this  way.  Dawson 


It  was  almost 

as  if  he  had  been  limping  thus  for  years 
and  his  muscles  and  sinews  and  nerves  had 
become  adapted  to  the  lameness. 

There  was  also  in  his  eyes  some  of  the 
was  traveling  no  beaten  track,  and  that  driving  force  which  his  body  seemed  to 
same  bit  of  bush  might  go  a  dozen  years  contain.  He  had  gray  eyes  as  clear  as  a 
without  anybody  passing  over  it.”  child’s  and  as  hard  as  sted.  Through  gaz- 

Behind  him  the  sun  was  splashing  the  ing  much  into  sunshine  and  being  puck- 
wcstem  clouds  with  amber  and  crimson  ered  against  the  glare,  they  had  changed 
and  gold.  He  did  not  look  back  to  see  shape  from  oval  to  narrow  slits.  Yet  even 
hov  far  off  setting  the  sun  was;  he  kept  so  they  showed  plainly  and  unimstakably 
right  on  till  the  shadows  vanished  from  clear  and  hard.  And  though  his  beard 
1  under  the  trees  and  dusk  began  to  deepen,  concealed  much  of  his  face,  you  could 
Then  he  camped,  building  his  fire  and  vaguely  make  out  the  color  imder  it,  the 
cooking  his  evening  meal,  and  afterwards  mould  and  lines  of  a  face  belonging  to  a 
leaning  back  against  a  tree  and  snnoking.  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted  and  was 
That  night  he  rolled  himself  in  his  ruthless  in  his  manner  of  getting  it. 
blankets  early,  and  slept  early  and  soundly 

till  the  vague  chill  that  heralded  the  dawn  T(X)N  coming  round  found  him  still 

woke  him  up.  He  lit  his  fire  again,  cooked  I  heading  east.  Nor  did  he  halt  for 

his  breakfast,  and  was  heading  on  again  X  v  the  midday  snack.  Some  of  the 

before  the  sun  rose.  meat  he  had  cooked  for  breakfast  was  left 

He  was  a  man  who  traveled  quickly.  A  over,  and  he  ate  that  as  he  walked,  and 
man  who  traveled  quickly  even  though  he  for  drink  he  drank  quantities  of  odd  tea 
limped.  He  showed  a  deal  of  skill  in  copy-  likewise  left  over  from  the  morning  meal, 
ing  that  limp.  He  had  it  right  off  pat  in  And  then,  as  he  pushed  on,  he  smoked, 
no  time,  and  after  satisfying  himself  that  The  little  puffs  of  smoke  wafted  past 
this  was  so,  he  limped  and  didn’t  much  his  cheek  back  over  his  shoulder.  From 
bother  about  the  limp.  Yet  once  when  he  under  his  boots  little  clouds  of  fine  dust 
found  it  forgotten  he  stopped  and  cursed  rose  and  hung  in  the  still  hot  air.  They 
and  told  himself  he  would  have  to  be  more  didn't  appear  to  settle  again  till  he  was 
tarffid.  fifteen  or  twenty  >ards  ahead  of  them. 

He  carried  a  fairly  heavy  pack  though  .\nd  yet  he  was  traveling  no  track  pulwr- 
he  bore  neither  shovel  nor  pick.  Both  ized  by  hoofs  or  boots  or  wheels.  He  was 
showl  and  pick  and  a  fair  amount  of  other  making  his  own  trail,  and  the  dust  and 
paraphernalia  had  vanished  two  days  back  sand  were  but  the  dust  arid  sand  that  lay 
with  a  bolting  camel.  .And  whither  the  betwixt  the  trees  and  that  eiKircled  thie 
umel  was  gone  likewise  had  gone  his  sup-  butts  of  the  trees. 

ply  of  stores.  So  that  the  chance  to  avail  He  mounted  a  ridge,  bare  on  the  sum- 
bwst'lf  of  another  man’s  grub  had  been  as  mit  as  a  billiard  table,  and  descended  into 
Kceptable  as  the  chance  to  avail  himself  a  gully.  Shiny  pools  dotted  a  waterway 
of  another  man’s  gold.  where  water  ran  only  in  flood  time.  He 

The  sun  rose  out  of  the  bush  ahead  with  i^xtssed  by,  pausing  but  to  replenish  his 

iWt  the  abruptness  of  a  cannon  ball  drinking  supply,  and  headed  up  o\'er  an- 
buing  from  a  cannon.  And  like  a  can-  other  ridge.  Fmm  the  summit  of  this  one 
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he  could  see  in  the  far  distance  a  range  of 
blue  hills.  Vaguely  they  showed  through 
the  pearly  heat-mist  and  might  have  bera 
anything  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
away.  Ahead  of  him  stretched  bush  and 
more  bush,  interspersed  with  sandy 
stretches,  and  beyond  was  the  railroad  that 
was  to  t^e  him  south  to  Adelaide. 

He  did  not  dally  on  that  summit.  He 
was  heading  on  again  down  the  slope. 

Tomorrow  he  would  reach  the  railroad. 
“.\nd  once  down  in  Adelaide,”  he  told  him¬ 
self,  “ni  be  right.  They  won’t  look  for 
me  in  the  town.” 

The  heat  added  up  the  longer  the  sun 
was  in  the  ^y.  His  eyes,  puckered  against 
the  glare,  burnt  as  the  sjilty  sweat  worked 
into  them.  Sweat  trickled  down  his  face 
as  it  had  trickled  down  Fletcher’s  face. 
His  clothes  grew  wet  and  stuck  to  his 
body,  and  he  drank  more  and  more  cold 
tea.  And  when  the  tea  was  gone  he  drank 
water. 

That  night  there  was  rain.  It  came 
soon  after  he  had  lighted  a  fire  to  boil  his 
billy  and  make  fresh  tea.  He  heaped 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  armful  after  arm¬ 
ful  of  it,  and  then  sought  round  for  bark 
to  build  a  hut.  There  were  no  paperbark 
trees  handy  to  make  his  task  easy,  and 
with  an  ax  he  carried  in  his  pack  he  set 
to  peeling  bark  off  a  giant  whitegum.  Then 
with  saplings  and  this  bark  he  made  him¬ 
self  a  shelter. 

He  heaped  still  more  wood  on  the  fire, 
and  crawled  under  the  shelter  out  of  the 
rain.  The  shelter  was  right  by  the  fire 
and  on  a  bit  of  a  rise  so  he  would  not  be 
flooded  out,  and  for  a  long  time  the  fire 
kept  him  warm.  But  around  midnight  it 
went  out.  The  rain  was  coming  down  in 
sheets  now.  It  spurted  and  spluttered  and 
rattled  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
It  was  as  if  the  floodgates  of  a  dam  had 
been  opened.  The  dusty  earth  drank  till 
it  could  drink  no  more,  and  then  there  was 
water  rushing  and  hissing  and  gurgling  in 
all  directions.  Burton’s  shelter  became  no 
shelter  at  all  and  he  lay  on  his  side,  wet 
and  shivering. 

The  cold  would  not  have  been  so  notice- 
aUe  had  it  not  come  on  top  of  a  scorch¬ 
ing  day.  It  was  the  contrast  that  caused 
the  shivers  and  the  chattering  teeth.  But 
lying  there  in  misery.  Burton  clutched  the 
lather  sack  of  gold  and  knew  that  he 
would  be  reward^. 


“Wait  till  I  get  to  town,”  he  told  him¬ 
self  fiercely,  “and  I’ll  make  up  for  this." 

SOME  time  toward  morning  the  raij 
stopped.  Sunup  found  Burton  oa 
the  track  again.  His  trousers  wen 
wet,  but  they  were  drying  on  him  as  he 
walked.  His  blankets  were  wet,  and  thty 
must  remain  wet  and  rolled  till  noon  when, 
while  he  cooked  his  meal,  they  could  tit 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  But  hh 
shirt  he  had  taken  off  and  spread  aloi^ 
the  top  of  his  pack,  and  thus  it  was  dry¬ 
ing  as  the  sun  lifted  higher.  Half-naktd 
and  his  body  showing  the  red  smears  of 
mosquito  bites  he  traveled  with  tirele* 
stride. 

He  kept  going  till  noon.  Ere  midday 
was  scarce  spent  he  was  heading  on  again 
Before  the  day  was  out  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  settlement  and  the  railroad.  He 
did  not  pause.  Limping  to  perfection  be 
headed  in  among  the  collection  of  iron- 
roofed  buildings  and  sought  the  hotel. 

One  man  n^ded  to  him,  and  he  nodded 
back.  Another  greeted  him  as  Dawson, 
and  asked  what  luck  he’d  had.  He  drank 
with  a  man  at  the  hotel  and  showed  him 
his  gold  and  said  his  name  was  Dawson, 
and  the  man  nodded  and  said  he  knew  that 
by  his  limp.  And  if  there  had  been  at  that 
moment  a  police  trooper  in  the  town  be 
too  must  have  been  hoaxed. 

“I’d  like  to  try  it  on  the  police,”  Bur¬ 
ton  told  himself.  “Yet  I  reckon  it’s  just 
as  well  they’re  away.  You  never  can  td 
when  an  accident  might  happen.” 

The  next  day  he  paid  for  his  passage 
south  on  the  train.  He  walked  from  the 
hotel  to  the  train,  limping  all  the  way. 
The  man  he  had  drunk  with  at  the  hotel 
shook  hands  with  him  and  said  good-by. 
And  when  the  train  was  off  and  away  to 
the  southward.  Burton  felt  there  was 
nothing  more  to  trouble  him.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  exchange  the  gold  for  money 
and  have  a  good  time. 

When  he  left  the  train  at  Adelaide  he 
felt  like  a  prisoner  who  escapes  l)fyond 
fear  of  capture.  Methodically  he  sought 
out  a  quiet  hotel.  The  next  day  he  tanked 
the  gold,  drew  cash  for  it  and  set  out  to 
doll  himself  up.  He  had  his  beard  shaved 
off,  his  hair  cut,  and  bought  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  a  color  almost  that  of  mustard 
Then  he  purchased  a  pair  of  silk  sodi 
and  a  pair  of  low-cut  shoes.  And  then  be 
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bought  a  derby  several  sizes  too  small. 
Thus  attired  he  thought  he  might  pass  as 
a  city  man. 

Yet  be  had  registered  at  his  hotel  as 
Dawson,  and  Dawson  he  still  must  be. 

I  For  Dawson  had  come  south  with  gold, 
and  be  was  the  man  who  had  the  gold. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  tell¬ 
ing  some  three  or  four  dozen  people  that 
already.  Dawson,  then,  was  his  name, 
and  Dawson  limp^. 

He  must  not  forget  that  limp.  He  re¬ 
membered  it  now  as  he  walked  down 
King  William  Street,  and  he  limped  and 
dragged  his  toe  at  the  b^inning  of  each 
stride.  And  thus  progressing  he  began  to 
think  of  the  gay  time  he  would  have  that 
night.  The  austere  life  of  the  wild  was 
behind  him.  There  was  with  him  a  hunger 
for  the  fleshpots  and  the  comforts  and  the 
hectic  life  of  the  town — the  life  that  he 
would  find  in  the  town.  He  yearned  for 
the  gilded  nights,  the  vnne  and  the  women 
and  the  song. 

All  at  once  he  stopped.  A  hand  on  his 


shoulder  had  stopped  him.  He  turned  and 
found -that  the  band  was  that  of  a  man 
in  blue.  The  man  in  blue  was  regarding 
him  with  cold  and  uncertain  eyes. 

“Pity  you  couldn’t  have  got  rid  of  that 
limp,  Dawson,”  he  said.  “If  you  could 
have  got  rid  of  that  like  you  got  rid  of 
your  beard,  I  mightn’t  have  known  you.” 

Burton  met  the  policeman’s  gaze.  “Yes, 
I’m  Dawson  all  right,”  he  agreed.  “But 
what — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  you’re  Dawson  all  right,”  he 
was  told.  “TTiere  ain’t  another  limp  in  the 
country  like  that  one  you’ve  got.  And 
being  Dawson  you’re  wanted  for  a  little 
job  you  did  a  couple  of  months  ago.  If 
I’d  been  you,  Dawson,  I’d  never  have  killed 
a  black  while  I  carried  a  brand  like  that 
limp.” 

“Killed  a — ^killed — ”  Burton’s  jaw 

hung  slack. 

“Yes,  it’s  no  good  arguing  the  point 
about  it.  You’re  Dawson  and  you  done 
the  job  all  right.  So  come  on  and  take 
your  licking.” 
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CHAPTER  I  paused  before  the  mirror,  he  hastened  to 

the  stable,  bridled  and  saddled  his  hone 
SURPRISE  PARTY  ,  fingers  which  no  longer  fumbled, 

HERIFF  SAM  WHITE  was  all  agog  hopped  up,  and  was  off  down  the  village 
and  aflutter.  He  had  just  received  street  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
a  telephone  call,  a  summons  to  duty,  Dover,  the  dq>uty,  returning  from  the 
in  the  hinterlands.  Usually  when  store  after  a  purchase  of  tobacco,  was  is 
Sheriff  Sam  White  received  a  call  to  duty,  time  to  see  the  horse  vanish  in  the  gray 
perched  itself  on  its  throne  and  told  him  cloud. 

perched  itself  on  its  throne  and  told  him  “Off  again,”  mused  Dover.  “Hoggin’ 
what  to  do.  Eyes  and  mouth  went  a  little  everything.  Wouldn’t  let  me  in  on  that 
hard.  A  buckling  on  of  a  gun  belt,  a  bop  other  matter.  Won’t  let  me  in  on  this.  1 
to  horse,  and  Sam  White  was  reiidy  for  expect  I  will  spend  four-five  days  not, 
any  emergency.  tellin’  weary  travelers  that  Sheriff  Sam 

Not  so  now!  He  buckled  on  his  gun  belt  White  is  out  of  town,  and  I  do  not  know 
all  ri^t,  but  his  lean  fingers  fumbled  a  when  he  will  be  back.  Ho  hum!” 
little.  He  did  not  immediately  start  for  “That  other  matter”  to  which  the  deputy 
the  stable  to  get  his  horse.  On  his  way  to  referred  had  been  rather  sensational.  Sam 
the  door  be  paused  before  a  cracked  miiror  White  had  trailed  a  ramblin’  robber  and 
on  the  wall-Uiung  there,  it  must  be  said  in  had  got  his  man.  In  the  course  of  Rettiag 
excuse  for  Sam,  by  Dover,  Sam’s  deputy;  him  he  had  met  Laura  Merrill.  He  hid 
and  he  rubbed  his  hand  over  a  stubble  of  been  impressed  by  Laura  Merrill.  There 
fair  beard.  had  been  no  sentimental  scene  botween 

“Doggone  it,”  he  mused,  “why  didn’t  I  them  after  their  adventure,  but  Sam  hid 
shave?  WoikIct  if  I  would  have  time  now?  thought  a  good  deal  about  her  since  he  had 
Take  me  only  a  minute.  But  not  Mebbe  last  seen  her,  three  weeks  before.  He  bid 
minutes  are  precious  little  things.”  said  he  would  be  ridin’  over  where  she 

As  if  be  regretted  the  loss  of  that  frac-  lived,  beyond  the  hills,  but  he  had  not 
tion  of  a  minute  during  which  he  had  ridden  over.  There  had  been  a  press  of 
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vork,  the  monotonous  detail  of  the  office, 

,  besides,  Sam  had  begun  to  wonder 
ther  he  had  not  been  dreaming  in  vain. 
Good-lookin’  girl  like  her  prob’ly  stirred 
anutions  like  his  in  every  man  she  met. 
Doubtless  she  was  bothe^  a  good  deal. 
Heaven  knew,  Sam  White  didn’t  want  to 
bother  her. 

With  no  more  originality  than  usual,  he 
hid  told  himself  that  you  could  have 
knocked  him  down  with  a  feather  when  her 
'^ice  had  been  wafted  to  him  over  the 
telephone.  Her  voice,  he  first  noticed, 
hadn’t  had  the  quality  it  had  had  when  he 
bist  met  her.  Then  it  had  been  a  nice, 
"ven,  controlled,  > sweet  kind  of  a  voice; 

it  was  hurried,  eager,  had  a  sort  of  a 
ote  of  authority  in  it. 

She  had  said  that  she  must  see  Sam 
iTiite  immediately.  Could  he  ride  over 
ind  meet  her?  Where  was  she  now?  Well, 
be  ought  to  know  that  she  had  had  to  ride 
;^•Tn  miles  to  get  to  a  telephone.  She  was  at 
*rinch  house  stUl  farther  away  from  Sam’s 
"%e  than  her  own  home  was,  but  she 
be  back  there  before  he  arrived. 
Vts,  she  would  meet  him  there.  Hurry, 
Hr.  White,  please  I 

Sam  was  hurrying  now.  He  dashed  by 


two  men  he  knew  very  well  and  favored 
them  with  only  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand. 
He  let  his  horse  come  to  a  walk  only  when 
the  horse  began  to  labor  for  its  breath.  As 
soon  as  it  was  breathing  more  easily,  he 
sent  it  scampering  on  again.  Presently  he 
came  to  the  high  hills  which  were  a  natural 
barrier  between  his  village  and  the  lowlands 
beyond.  Almost  at  once  his  horse  started 
to  climb,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  to 
let  him  walk.  The  trail — it  was  no  more 
— wound  about  the  hills  with  abrupt  liftings 
and  descents. 

.At  the  highest  point  Sam  could  look 
down  on  the  flats  beyond  him.  He  could 
see  the  house  of  old  Lassiter,  whom  he 
knew,  and  beyond  that,  as  he  was  aware, 
having  been  there  once,  was  the  home  of 
Laura  Merrill.  Old  Lassiter  would  be  mad 
if  Sam  rode  by  his  place  without  stopping 
— peppery  old  guy,  Lassiter — but  he  would 
have  to  be  mad.  The  voice  which  had 
come  to  him  over  the  telephone,  peremp¬ 
tory  though  it  had  been,  was  still  calling 
to  Sam  White. 

He  made  his  way  slowly  down  the  last 
of  the  slope.  .At  its  bottom  was  a  squat 
hill,  a  kind  of  sentinel  mound  stan^ng 
guard  a  little  bevnnd  the  other  hills.  Sam 
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paid  no  attention  to  this.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  straight  front.  He  was  about  to  pick 
his  horse  up  and  send  him  scampering 
again,  when  that  voice  came  to  him  once 
more. 

Sam  sto{^)ed  his  horse  even  as  the  horse 
lifted  himself.  The  horse  turned  an  en¬ 
quiring  eye  in  its  master’s  direction,  but 
!^m  sat  in  the  saddle  as  motionless  as  if 
he  had  been  part  of  an  equestrian  statue 
carved  out  and  left  there  on  the  trail. 

He  had  nussed  a  good  deal  in  Laura 
Merrill’s  voice  over  the  telephone;  he 
missed  a  good  deal  more  now.  He  won¬ 
dered  vaguely  how  he  recognized  the  voice 
at  aU.  It  was  almost  as  if  it  were  the  voice 
of  another  person. 

“St<^,  Sheriff  ^\Tiite,”  Laura  had  called. 
“Don’t  move.  Don’t  turn  aroimd!” 

Sam  didn’t  turn  around.  He  couldn’t 
turn  around.  He  was  paralyzed.  Even 
his  brain  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  function, 
so  that  he  sat  in  dazed  blankness. 

“I’m  coming  up  to  you  to  take  your 
gun,”  said  Laura  Merrill. 

lliere  was  a  faint  little  stir  in  Sam’s 
brain  at  that.  It  was  the  stir  of  a  vast 
astonishment.  If  she  had  said  she  was 
coming  up  to  him  to  shoot  him  in  the  back, 
his  astonishment  could  not  have  been 
greater.  What,  his  numbed  brain  finally 
asked,  did  it  all  mean?  Was  he  in  his  bed 
dreaming  a  queer  dream?  Surely  this 
couldn’t  be  real. 

It  was  real  enough.  He  heard  Laura’s 
horse  behind  him.  Its  nose  was  thrust  past 
Sam.  Still  he  couldn’t  see  the  girl.  He 
felt  her,  though.  She  reached  out  and 
plucked  his  precious  gun  from  its  holster. 
Then  there  was  the  sound  of  her  drawing 
her  horse  back  a  little. 

“You  may  turn  around  now,”  she  said. 
“I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Still  dazed  but  aware  that  he  wanted  to 
get  a  look  at  her,  Sam  turned  his  horse, 
turned  him  awkwardly  for  once  in  his  life, 
with  words  ordittarily  unnecessary  and  with 
a  sawing  at  the  bit  like  that  of  a  veritable 
tenderfoot.  The  horse  shook  his  head  in¬ 
dignantly  and  accomplished  the  last  of  his 
turning  in  one  sidewise  leap.  That  little 
leap  almost  unseated  a  man  who  could  ride 
a  likin’  bronc  with  most  of  ’em. 

Ordinarily  that  would  have  angered  Sam, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  past  all  anger.  He 
was  caught  up  now  in  a  great  bewilderment. 
At  the  door  of  his  brain  a  hundred  questions 


knocked,  but  he  couldn  t  get  the  door  opa 
to  let  them  in.  They  were  a  crowd  os 
there,  but  within  was  only  a  vague  whirlio^ 
He  came  up  in  his  saddle,  however, 
he  caught  sight  of  Laura  Merrill’s  face.  He 
was  aware  first  that  Laura  had  freckki 
He  had  not  noticed  them  when  he  had 
seen  her  before.  Four,  five,  half  a  doza 
little  brown  flecks  stood  out  on  her  cheeb 
and  three  on  her  nose.  He  wondered  abos 
their  distinctness  briefly,  and  then  he  be 
came  aware  that  they  were  distinct  becau* 
Laura  was  so  pale.  There  was  not  a  vestig 
of  color  in  her  face.  And  her  eyes  wm 
so  large!  They  stared  at  him;  it  was  a 
round,  intent,  questioning  stare. 

SAM  wondered  instantly,  as  his  brais 
snapped  into  action,  why  she  IcxM 
so.  Was  it  because  of  what  she  had 
done  to  him?  She  had  held  him  up,  for 
he  saw  that  she  had  a  gun  in  her  right 
hand  and  his  own  in  her  left.  Well,  she 
must  have  a  reason  for  that,  a  might; 
strong  reason.  Sam  was  in  love  with  her; 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  si^L 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  whose  love  breeds 
faith.  Whatever  her  reason  was,  then,  it 
was  good  enough  for  him. 

“It’s  all  right,  Miss  Merrill,”  he  said 
gently.  “Don’t  look  like  you  had  saws 
ghost.” 

Her  color  returned  to  her  face  in  a  flood 
Her  lips  quivered  and  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  as  she  swiftly  took  her  breath. 

“I  reckon  you  need  my  help,”  Sam  said, 
with  increasing  gentleness.  “You  can  ha« 
it.  No  matter  what  you  need  it  for,  yo» 
can  have  it.  Just  lemme  have  my  gus 
back.  You  don’t  need  a  gun  to  get  me 
to  help  you,  ma’am.” 

She  had  perhaps  ten  seconds  during 
which  he  thought  she  was  going  to  yield 
She  even  lifted  the  hand  with  his  gun  in 
it  as  if  she  were  going  to  return  the  gun 
to  him.  But  she  let  the  hand  fall  before 
it  was  well  up.  She  came  erect  in  the 
saddle,  and  some  of  her  color  ebbed.  AH 
that  remained  of  it  was  two  bright  patches 
under  her  cheek  bones.  Sam  had  once 
seen  a  man  in  fever  look  like  that.  Mebhe 
Miss  Merrill  was  ill.  Mebbe  she  was  a  little 
bit  delirious.  He  wanted  to  voice  that  It 
■  her  but  he  hadn’t  the  nerve.  It  would  he 
a  terrible  insult  to  her  if  he  hinted  tlul 
she  wasn’t  quite  herself,  and  she  proved  to 
be  so. 
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She  proved  to  be  so  immediately.  Sam 
couldn’t  recall  that  he  had  ever  been  ad- 
dressed  by  so  matter-of-fact  a  voice.  And 
the  girl’s  eyes  cooled.  He  saw  that  she 
wixi  nerved  herself  for  this  ordeal,  had 
^  been  flustered  by  it,  but  was  now  her  deter- 
mined  self  again. 

le  had  “Sorry  to  have  held  you  up.  Sheriff,”  she 
said  ai^y.  “Had  to  do  it.  I  had  to  have 
your  help  and  I  didn’t  know  any  other 
1  abou  to  get  it.” 

he  be  “Why,  ma’am,”  said  Sam,  “you  can  have 
3eca«  jjy  jjgip  any  time  without  holding  me  up. 
ves%  tVhy,  I  woiUd  do  anything  for  you,  ma’am. 
»  wen  You  can  keep  my  gun  if  you  think  it  the 
^  *  best  way.  S’pose  you  just  tell  me  what  is 
goin’  on.” 

‘'First  I  must  tell  you  that  you  will  have 
s  brail  jg  obey  me,  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you 
to  do,”  she  said. 

she  bad  “j  can  think  of  harder  jobs,”  he  smiled, 

up,  fe  “Don’t  laugh,”  she  ^pped.  “Do  you 

think  I  would  have  done  w^t  I  have  done 
^  if  there  were  a  joke  in  this?  Be  serious!  ” 
“Yes,  ma’am,”  Sam  agreed,  and  his  face 
ith  hei  ^  25  sober  as  the  proverbial  judge’s. 

5t  sight  “That’s  better,”  she  said.  “Now  I  want 
;  breei  to  say  that  I  held  you  up,  that  I  made 
then.  It  ygo  Jo  whatever  you  do  from  now  on. 
,,  Siyitl” 

he  sar.  “Why,  ma’am,”  Sam  protested,  “3rou 
1  saw  i  joo>t  have  to  make  me  do  nothin’.  I  will 
do  anything  you  ask  me  to  do  without  any 

a  flood  umidfi’ " 

ose  an-j  wgay.  she  held  me  up  at  the  pomt  of 
a  gun  and  took  my  own  gun  away  from 
im  Ml  Sbe  kept  me  under  her  gun  so  that 
;an  hav:  j  muldn’t  help  my^lf.” 

•or,  j’K  She  raised  her  right  hand  now  with  her 
'uy  own  gun  in  it.  The  gun  was  pointed  straight 
8®^  ®  at  Sam  ^Vhite’s  heart.  Sam  shook  his  head 
,  and  blinked  his  eyes.  He’d  wake  up  from 
dream  in  a  minute  prob’ly.  He  re- 
to  yida  ^bat  he  had  sometimes  dreamed  and 
’  ^  had  known  that  he  dreamed.  That  must 
explanation  here.  Meantime  he 
.  as  well  do  as  she  said.  He  repeated 

1“  ^  what  she  had  said. 

.  “^’ill  you  promise  me  faithfully  that 
if  any  questions  are  asked  you  will  give 
lhat  explanation  and  no  other?”  she  asked. 
,saiittif  I  —  I  —  Oh,  yes,  ma’am,  I 

isalitw  |»on,is^  „ 

’  ^  j. .  “Good  enough.  Now,  I  will  tell  you 

ted^  has  happened.  When  you  were  out 
^  yo'*  knew  my  brother  had  one 
ro  Jig  working  for  him,  didn’t  you?  Yes. 


Well,  that  fellow  has  got  my  brotjier  into 
trouble.”  She  looked  at  Sam  a  little  more 
steadily  than  she  had  been  looking,  and 
her  voice  deepened  somewhat.  “That  fellow, 
Edwards,  tried  to— to  make  love  to  me. 
He  was  civil  enough  about  it  at  first,  but 
when  I  only  smiled,  he  threatened  me.  My 
brother,  coming  home  unexpectedly,  heard 
him.  My  brotho*  drove  him  off  the  ranch 
after  he  had  beaten  him  up.  He  told  the 
man  that  if  he  ever  came  back  on  our 
place,  he  would  kill  him.  That  was  merely 
the  t^  of  anger.” 

“Why,  sure,”  Sam  said.  “I  kiK)w  how 
that  is.  I  would  have  said  the  same  thing 
myself,  and  I  might  have  killed  him.” 

“Well,”  said  Laura  in  a  little  more  than 
a  whisper,  “that  man  Edwards  lies  dead, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  body.  He  lies  dead  on 
our  land  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.  He  came 
back  on  our  land  and  he  was  killed.  You 
are  remembering  what  my  brother  said, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Your  brother  wouldn’t  kill  a  man  except 
in  a  fair  fight,”  Sam  said. 

“You  have  never  met  him.” 

“But  he  is  your  brother,”  said  Sam 
White,  simply. 

“Brothers  and  sisters  differ  as  much  as 
night  and  day,”  she  declared.  “No,  you 
can’t  say  my  brother  is  innocent  when  you 
don’t  know  anything  about  him.” 

“Is  he  innocent?”  he  asked. 

“You  see?”  she  cried.  “You  ask  me  that 
question  already!” 

He  could  have  bitten  out  the  tongue 
which  had  helped  form  the  question.  Dog¬ 
gone  it,  he  was  always,  in  crises,  acting  like 
a  numbskull. 

“I  only  meant,  did  he  kill  him  in  sdf- 
defense?”  he  asked. 

“He  didn’t  kill  him  at  all,”  she  said. 
“And  you  have  got  to  prove  that  he  didn’t.” 

Sam  YMute  saw  the  situation  in  a  blaze 
of  understanding.  He  understood  why  the 
girl  had  held  him  up  and  was  going  to 
force  him  to  do  her  bidding.  He  was  the 
sheriff.  A  sheriff  didn’t  get  a  report  of  a 
murder  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
man  who  had  threatened  another  man  was 
innocent.  He  went  after  that  threatening 
man.  He  nailed  him  if  there  was  a  shred 
of  evidence  against  him.  Laura  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  thought  that  all  out.  She  knew, 
probably,  that  Sam  White  had  a  reputation 
for  being  unflagging  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
duty.  By  gosh,  he  had  to  admit,  she  was 
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a  clever  and  a  courageous  young  woman. 

“You  have  evidence  that  your  brother 
ain’t  guilty,  ma’am?”  he  asked  quietly. 

“I  haven’t,”  she  replied.  “In  fact,  all 
the  evidence  is  against  him.” 

They  sat  looking  at  each  other  in  silence 
fw  a  while.  Sam  White  as  sheriff,  con¬ 
sidered  what  his  chances  would  be  if  he 
purred  his  horse  forward  and  attempted 
to  take  the  guns  from  her.  Sam  White  as 
a  man,  decided  he  would  attempt  no  such 
thing.  He  was  in  a  jam.  He  would  take 
his  time.  But  he  could  not  now  or  ever 
lay  violent  hands  on  Laura  Merrill.  Dared 
he,  then,  disobey  her?  Would  she  shoot 
him?  Well,  she  was  a  smart  girl.  He  had 
a  feeling  that  she  was  reading  his  thoughts 
now.  the  other  hand  he  couldn’t  read 
her  thoughts,  except  that  he  knew  she  was 
going  to  save  her  brother  at  any  cost. 
She  had  proved  that  by  holding  him  up. 
Of  course  putting  a  bullet  into  a  sheriff 
would  make  the  cost  pretty  high,  but  maybe 
all  costs  looked  alike  to  her.  Certainly  she 
bad  a  hard,  determined  look  in  her  eyes 
now. 

“I’m  not  goi^  to  let  you  arrest  my 
brother,”  she  said.  “I  am  going  to  make 
you  help  him.  You  had  better  understand 
that.  I — ^I  am  prepared  to  do  something 
de^rate,  otherwise.” 

“S’pose,  ma’am”  said  Sam  White  in  his 
gentlest  tone,  “that  you  tell  me  about  it.” 

CHAPTER  n 

CIRCUMSTANCES 

“ "THIRST,  let  me  tell  you  about  my 

1^  brother  and  me,”  Laura  said.  “Our 

■I.  parents  died  when  we  were  both 
young.  My  brother  had  taken  care  of  me 
ever  since.  He  had  made  sacrifices  for 
me.  We  came  out  here  so  that  he  could 
make  a  home  for  both  of  us.  He  has 
worked  hard  here,  getting  started,  and  so 
have  I,  for  that  matter. 

“This  man  who  has  been  killed  drifted 
in  here  one  day.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  a  man  ’way  over 
here.  Nowadays  it  seems  the  men,  most 
of  them  anyhow,  want  to  work  where  they 
can  get  to  town.  This  man  seemed  to  be 
very  capable,  and  be  promised  to  stay  on. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  save  some  money,  so 
that  the  location  rather  pleased  him  than 
otherwise. 


“For  the  first  few  weeks  he  was  a  modi 
He  did  nothing  but  attend  to  his  wotL 
Then  I  began  to  feel  a  difference  in  hia. 

I  think  it  was  his  way  of  looking  at  me 
I  would  catch  him  at  it.  He  appeared  a 
if  he  were  trying  to  puzzle  out  something 
He  didn’t  seem  to  get  an3^here. 

“Then  he  came  up  to  the  house  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  one  day  when  he 
must  have  known  that  my  brother  was  not 
at  home.  Without  any  preliminaries  he 
said  he  and  I  were  going  for  a  ride.  1  only 
laughed.  It  is  so  lonely  out  here  that  I 
always  have  a  gun  handy.  He  started  for 
me  with  his  hands  outstretched.  I  pulled 
the  gun  and  he  fell  back.  He  revealed  him¬ 
self  then.  He  was  not  a  bad-looking  man 
in  a  thin,  dark  way;  but  how  all  of  a 
sudden  he  was  very  repulsive.  He  drew  his 
thin  lips  away  from  his  teeth,  and  he  made 
me  think  of  a  wolf  or  something. 

“  ‘Think  you’re  too  good  to  go  for  a 
ride  with  me,  eh?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘No’,  I  answered.  ‘Only  I  don’t  know 
you.  You  had  better  get  back  to  your 
work.’ 

“  ‘You  go  ridin’  with  me  or  I’m  throu^ 
here,’  he  declared. 

“  ‘You’re  through  anyhow,’  I  told  him. 

“  ‘Well,  I’ll  be  leavin’,  he  said,  and  he 
started  for  the  door. 

“I  told  him  to  stop  where  he  was.  He 
turned  about  rather  surprised.  I  said  he 
couldn’t  leave  till  my  brother  returned.  1 
made  him  sit  down.  Several  times  he  acted 
as  if  he  were  going  to  try  to  spring  at  me 
to  get  the  gun  away  from  me,  but  each 
time  he  thought  better  of  it.  He  was  stiD 
sitting  there  when  my  brother  came  home. 

“I  told  my  brother  what  had  happened 
He  beckoned  the  man  outside.  They  had 
a  terrific  fight.  That  fellow  had  courage 
of  a  sort,  and  for  a  while  it  was  nip 
tuck  between  him  and  my  brother.  My 
brother  finally  knocked  him  down,  and  I* 
didn’t  get  up  for  ten  minutes  at  least 
Then  my  brother  told  him  to  get  his  hone 
and  ride  off  and  not  come  back. 

“That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  This 
morning  early  one  of  Lassiter’s  men  came 
riding  up  to  the  house  in  a  hurry.  He 
threw  himself  down  and  rushed  up  to  the 
door.  My  brother  opened  it,  and  since  1 
had  seen  the  man  through  the  window,  I 
went  up  behind  my  brother.  The  m» 
said  he  had  found  Edwards’  dead  body 
over  at  the  edge  of  the  hills.” 
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“Now,  naa’am,”  White  interrupted,  “let’s 
<iigest  t^  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  We 
don’t  want  to  take  in  too  much  all  at 
once.  Leastways  I  don’t.  The  old  brain 
can  handle  just  so  much  at  a  time.  If 
there’s  too  much  she  kinda  clogs.  Who 
was  this  man  who  come  ridin’  up  in  such 
a  hurry?” 

“His  name  is  Williams,”  she  answered. 
“He  works  for  Lassiter,  as  I  said.” 

“Williams?”  he  repeated.  “I  don’t  seem 
to  recall  him.  Has  he  been  with  Lassiter 
long?” 

"As  long  as  we  have  been  here.” 

"What  sort  of  fellow?” 

“Why,  a  man  about  thirty-five,  I  should 
say.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  his  work, 
but  he  certainly  can  ride  a  horse.” 

“Oh,  most  men  can  do  that,”  White  said. 
“By  the  way  have  you  seen  Lassiter  this 
momin’?” 


“Not  yet.  Williams  said  he  would  go 
and  tell  him.” 

“Did  Williams  tell  you  how  he  haf^ned 
to  find  the  body?” 

“No;  he  just  said  he  was  ridin’  and  he 
ran  on  it.” 

The  sheriff  looked  past  the  girl  across 
the  flat.  He  wasn’t  much  of  a  detective. 
When  it  came  to  action,  he  was  there;  but 
sifting  things  down  to  where  only  the  im¬ 
portant  remained  was  not  so  easy  for  him. 

“Let  Williams  rest  for  a  minute,”  he 
said.  “Tell  me  about  your  brother.” 

“I’d  better  tell  you  the  exact  truth, 
hadn’t  I?”  she  asked. 

“You  wouldn’t  tell  nothin’  else,  ma’am,” 
Sam  said  loyally. 

“I  might — to  save  my  brother,”  she 
declared. 

“Well,”  he  excused  her,  “that’d  be  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

She  had  to  smile  at  that,  a  little  wanly; 
but  Sam  White  thought  a  warmer  glow 
came  into  her  eyes. 

“My  brother  didn’t  get  home  last  night 
till  long  after  dark,”  she  said.  “His  cloth¬ 
ing  was  muddy.  He  said  that  a  cow  had 
got  bogged  down  in  the  marsh  and  he  had 
^  getting  it  out.  He  said  it  was  a  hard 
job.  It  took  him  c|uite  a  while.” 

“He  was  muddy?”  Sam  asked. 

“Yes,  there  was  mud  all  over  his  clothing. 
Be  spent  an  hour  after  supper  cleaning  it.” 
“Re  had  a  gun  on  him?” 

"Why.  yes.  When  he  rides  far,  he  takes 
I  gun  with  him.” 


“Perfectly  natural,”  Sam  agreed.  “Now, 
let’s  get  back  to  this  fella  Williams.  When 
you  looked  at  him,  over  your  brother’s 
shoulder,  just  what  was  he  like?” 

“Why,  he  was  out  of  breath  as  if  he  had 
been  naming.  He  said  he  had  been  riding 
along  the  e^e  of  the  hills.  He  had  come 
to  a  waterfall  and  had  dismounted  to  get 
a  drink. 

“The  waterfall,  as  I  lumpen  to  know 
and  as  he  said,  drops  down  in  a  depression 
in  the  hills,  a  sort  of  cave.  I  suppose  the 
stream  has  been  remning  there  for  years 
and  years  and  has  cut  back  the  hill.  Any¬ 
how  when  you  kneel  by  the  pool,  as  I  have 
frequently  done,  you  are  in  the  shadow  of 
an  overhang.  It  is  always  twilight  there 
till  about  sunset.  Then  the  sunlight  strikes 
in.  This  morning  when  Williams  knelt  to 
get  his  drink,  it  would  be  at  its  daytime 
darkest. 

“Williams  said  he  went  to  his  knees, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  put  down  his  hands  to 
bend  to  the  pool.  He  said  he  put  his  right 
hand  on  something  that  he  knew  to  be  a 
body.  He  whirled  toward  that  hand  and 
found  that  it  was  resting  on  a  man’s  chest. 
He  said  he  must  have  knelt  there  for  a  fuU 
minute  before  he  took  the  hand  away.  He 
said  be  was  stunned.  He  had  been  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  body  when  he  had 
knelt,  but  because  of  the  gloom  he  hadn’t 
seen  it.” 

“And  Edwards  had  been  shot?” 

“Yes;  Williams  said  that  he  examined 
the  body  after  he  had  got  over  his  shock 
and  his  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  gloom.  He  said  the  bullet  entered  the 
chest  just  over  the  heart.” 

“Did  he  say  how  the  body  was  lyin’.” 

“That  was  strange,”  Laura  answered. 
“He  said  that  it  was  stretched  out  and  the 
hands  had  been  laid  alongside  it.  It  was — 
was — ^well,  orderly,  as  Williams  described 
it.” 

“It  wasn’t  in  the  position  it  would  have 
been  in  if  Edwards  had  crumpled  down 
from  a  shot,”  said  Wliite. 

“That’s  it,  exactly.” 

“Did  Williams  find  any  bloodstains?” 

“Only  a  great  dried  sUun  on  the  shirt 
over  thic  ch^.” 

“Wliy,  then,”  said  Sam,  “Edwards  wasn't 
killed  where  T^lliams  found  his  body.  The 
body  was  taken  there  by  whoever  killed 
him  and  hidden  away  in  tte  darkness.” 

“That’s  what  it  looks  like.”  she  agreed. 
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SAM  had  to  mull  that  over  for  a  while. 
Then  he  looked  squarely  at  the  girl. 
“Had  your  brother  seen  Edwards 
after  he  had  t^t  scrap  with  him  at  your 
place?”  he  asked. 

“Therel”  said  Laura  ^iritedly.  “You 
can  understand  now  why  I  held  you  up. 
Your  su^icion  is  already  turned  toward 
my  brother.” 

“Oh,  no,  ma’am,”  Sam  declared  ear¬ 
nestly.  “I  am  just  tryin’  to  get  all  the 
details  of  this  thing  straight.  I  am  not 
suspicionin*  anybody.  Why,  my  mind  is 
as  open  as  that  sky  up  there.” 

“1  asked  my  brother  if  he  had  seen 
Edwards  and  he  said  he  had  not,”  she 
answered  him. 

“You  believe  him?” 

“Why,  of  course  I  believe  him.  He 
wouldn’t  lie.  He  isn’t  that  kind  of  man.” 

“No  man  goes  through  his  whole  life 
without  tellin’  a  lie  now  and  then,”  the 
sheriff  said.  “Well,  let’s  get  on  with 
Williams.  How  long  was  he  out  of  breath, 
and  when  he  got  his  breath  back,  how  did 
he  act?” 

“You’re  suspecting  Williams  now,”  she 
declared.  “He  didn’t  do  it,  I’m  sure.  I 
believe  he  is  a  man  that  can  be  trusted. 
He  impressed  me  that  way.” 

“I  ain’t  suspicionin’  him  either,”  Sam 
said  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  “My  good 
gosh,  ma’am,  I  have  got  to  take  everybody 
into  consideration.  Will  you  answer  them 
questions?” 

“Certainly.  He  was  out  of  breath  for 
perhaps  a  minute.  He  stood  drawing  his 
breath  deeply  into  his  lungs  for  about  that 
long.  Then  he  took  one  last,  long  breath, 
and  he  seemed  to  become  normal.” 

"Was  he  pale?  Did  he  show  any  signs 
of  excitement?” 

“No;  when  he  began  to  breathe  normally 
he  was  as  calm  as  you  are  now.” 

“Did  he  hurry  on  with  his  story,  as  if 
be  wanted  to  get  it  all  out  of  him  and 
have  done  with  it?” 

“He  didn’t.  I  was  there,  remember.  My 
brother  asked  him  questions,  and  before 
he  answered  each  one  he  looked  beyond 
my  brother  at  me.  He  was  sort  of  apolo¬ 
getic,  as  if  he  were  sorry  that  I  had  to 
bear  what  be  said.  He  had  taken  off  his 
hat  and  he  stood  with  it  in  his  hand  all 
the  time  he  talked.” 

Sam  White  remembered  that  his  own  hat 
was  still  on  his  head.  He  hadn’t  removed 


it  at  any  time.  There  had  been  too  mud 
going  on  to  permit  him  to  think  of  a  hit  I 
He  couldn’t  remove  it  now  and  sit  un¬ 
covered  before  the  girl.  No  doggond 
puncher  was  going  to  teach  him  mannen. 
Nevertheless  he  wished  he  had  taken  it  oB. 
She  seemed  to  have  an  eye  for  little  nicetki 

“Did  this  here  Williams  have  any  mui 
on  him?”  he  asked. 

“There  is  an  overflow  from  that  pod,' 
she  said.  “The  water  seeps  far  out  into 
the  sand  in  the  night.  In  the  daytime  it 
dries  up.  Yes,  Williams  had  some  mud  oi 
him.  The  soil  is  thicker  close  to  the  pool, 
almost  like  clay.  You  will  remember  that 
Williams  knelt  in  it  and  necessarily  moved 
in  it  when  he  examined  the  body.” 

“You  boldin’  a  brief  for  this  fella 
Williams,  ma’am?”  Sam  White  asked  a 
little  ccfldly,  for  he  could  not  repress  th 
tiny  flare  of  jealousy  that  ran  through  bin, 

“I  am  not!  I  am  holding  a  brief,  as 
you  call  it,  for  my  brother  only.” 

“How  well  do  you  know  Williams?” 

“Why,  I  have  seen  him  just  once  before 
in  my  life.  He  rode  up  to  the  house  one 
morning,  looking  for  my  brother.  He  had 
a  message  from  Lassiter.” 

“Your  brother  wasn’t  home,  and  you 
and  Williams  talked  some?” 

In  ^ite  of  the  trouble  she  was  facing, 
Laura  smiled  and  her  eyes  twinkled. 

“Williams  was  very  pleasant  and  respect¬ 
ful,  she  said.  “We  talked  of  this  and  that 
for  perhaps  ten  minutes.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  long  message!” 

“The  delivery  of  the  message  took  per¬ 
haps  fifteen  seconds.”  ✓ 

“You  had  quite  a  few  seconds  left  then,”! 
he  said,  nettled.  “Well,  ma’am,  can  1 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
holdin’  up  a  sheriff,  not  much  of  a  sherii 
but  a  sheriff  none  the  less.  You  are  inter¬ 
ferin’  with  an  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.” 

“No,”  she  declared,  “I’m  not!  I’m  aid¬ 
ing  an  officer  in  the  performance  of  hh 
duty.” 

“I  don’t  get  that.” 

“Why,  I  know  my  brother  is  innocent 
You  don’t.  You  have  the  authority.  I 
have  the  knowledge.  We  will  have  to  work 
together.” 

“You  mean  you  will  tell  me  just  whit 
to  do?” 

“Well,  maybe  something  like  that.” 

“I  ask  you,  ma’am  to  put  up  your  gm 
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ind  return  mine  to  me,”  the  sheriff  said. 
“Then  I  will  go  about  my  business.” 

“Look  here,”  she  returned.  “Circum¬ 
stances  point  to  my  brother’s  having  killed 
Edwards.  He  had  a  fight  with  Edwards. 
Be  returned  home  late  with  mud  on  his 
dothing.  Mr.  White,  it — it  was  the  same 
kind  of  mud  as  there  is  at  that  pool,  a  kind 
of  yellowish  gray.  I  have  been  pretty  well 
over  this  country,  and  I  don’t  know  of  mud 
anywhere  just  like  that.  Even  at  the  other 
waterfalls  the  mud  is  different.  Oh,  don’t 
you  see  how  I  am  trusting  you?” 

^  UDDENLY  her  lovely  eyes  were  full 
W  of  tears.  Sheriff  Sam  White  felt  a 
k.y  good  deal  as  he  would  have  felt  if 
some  one  had  suddenly  rained  blows  into 
his  face. 

“Ma’am,  ma’am,”  he  entreated,  “don’t 
do  that.  Please  don’t!  It — ^it  tears  the 
heart  out  of  me.  There!  I’ve  told  you 
how  I  feel.  Can’t  you  trust  me?” 

“I — I  do  trust  you.” 

“Gimme  back  my  gun,  then,  and  lemme 
get  on  this  job.  We  are  losin’  time.  Never 
kt  a  trail  get  cold.” 

“I  can’t  give  you  back  your  g\m.  I  must 
make  you  do  what  I  say.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  you  must  let  me  go 
with  you.  If  we  meet  anyone  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  a  gun  on  you. 
You  mustn’t  do  anything  that  I  don’t  ap¬ 
prove  of.  Here,  we  will  arrange  it  this 
way.  If  anyone  asks  you  anything,  you 
will  look  at  me.  If  you  are  to  say  yes,  I 
will  nod.  If  no,  I  will  shake  my  head.  A 
little  nod,  a  little  shake,  will  be  sufficient. 
Will  you  promise  that?” 

“In  the  law,  ma’am,”  Sam  said,  “a 
promise  given  under  what  they  call  duress 
ain’t  no  promise  a-tall.” 

“A  promise  given  by  Sheriff  WTiite  is  a 
promise,”  she  said. 

“Well,  I  expect  I  got  to  promise  you 
tlien,”  Sam  said. 

“Will  your  promise  hold  if  I  give  you 
l»ck  your  gun?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  ma’am.” 

^  gave  the  gun  to  him.  He  dropped 
k  into  its  holster. 

“Now,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “we  will  go  along 
owr  to  your  house.  Is  your  brother  there — 

DOW?” 

“He  may  be.  He  rode  off  to  the  pool 
dter  Williams  left.” 


They  rode  across  the  flat  towaurd 
Lassiter’s  in  silence.  Wjkfta  they 
were  abreast  of  Lassiter’s  house,  they 
saw  two  men  riding  toward  them  over  the 
flat  behind  the  house.  The  men  apparently 
caught  sight  of  them,  for  one  of  them  began 
to  wave  his  arms  excitedly. 

“That’s  Lassiter,”  White  said.  “We  will 
have  to  lose  a  minute  by  waiting  for  him. 
He  will  have  to  have  the  story  at  first  hand, 
from  you?  Make  it  snappy,  please,  ma’am.” 

La^iter  dashed  up  to  them,  and  the 
other  man  followed  him. 

“That  Williams?”  White  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

There  was  an  interval  of  perhaps  thirty 
seconds  between  the  arriv^  of  Lassiter 
and  the  arrival  of  Williams.  White  waved 
his  hand  toward  the  girl  as  Lasster 
stoi^)ed. 

“She’ll  tell  you,”  the  sheriff  said. 

As  Lassiter  turned  to  the  girl,  Sam  pulled 
back  his  horse  and  turned  his  head  a  little 
so  that  he  could  watch  the  arriving  Wil¬ 
liams  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  There 
was  nothing  about  this  puncher  to  arouse 
a  man’s  suspicions,  the  sheriff  saw.  He 
was  a  fair-haired  fellow  of  the  thirty-five 
or  so  of  which  Laura  had  spoka.  He  had 
a  cool,  keen  blue  eye,  and  even  now,  though 
amriety  touched  it,  his  face  was  pkasant. 

He  nodded  to  White  and  then  his  eyes 
went  swiftly,  though  a  little  furtively,  to 
Laura.  Slowly  Laura  turned  her  own  eyes 
from  Lassiter’s  face,  so  that  their  gaze  m- 
countered  Williams’.  Sam  White  started. 
If  ever  there  had  been  entreaty  in  a  girl’s 
eyes,  it  was  in  Laura  MerriU’s  eyes  now. 
^mething  lay  between  her  and  Williams, 
Wliite  was  sure.  What  was  it?  Did  it 
explain  her  high-handed  proceeding  in  hdd- 
ing  him  up  and  exacting  a  promise  frmn 
him? 

Williams  had  found  Edwards’  body. 
W’illiams  doubtless  had  no  reason  for  kill¬ 
ing  Edwards.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  which  suggested  the  killer.  On  the 
other  hand  Merrill  had  had  one  scrap  with 
Edwards.  Some  of  these  ramblers  were 
revengeful.  Edwards  would  not  forget  that 
beating.  Wril,  then,  did  Williams  kaow 
that  Merrill  had  done  the  killing,  and  was 
that  what  Laura's  supplicating  look  had 
meant.  There  was  scunething  queer  here, 
something  alien  to  Laura  Merrffi. 

Her  story  done,  Laura  turned  to  Wliite. 
“Shall  we  go  on?”  she  asked. 
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White  nodded.  They  set  their  horses 
toward  ranch. 

“Lookanere,  Sam,”  Lassiter  said,  “they’s 
one  thing  you  got  to  get  straight  in  t^t 
head  o’  yours.  Merrill  didn’t  kill  this 
Ekiwards.  I  know  Merrill.  He  ain’t  no 
killer.  You  agree  with  me?” 

“It  never  c^es  no  difference  in  your 
{^unions  whether  anybody  agrees  with  you 
or  not,”  White  retorted. 

“Some  men  don’t  have  no  opinions  at 
all,”  Lassiter  asserted.  “I’m  servin’  notice, 
h’ever,  that  no  harm  comes  to  Merrill  in 
thb  thing.  He  is  too  good  a  man.  I  know 
him,  I’m  tellin’  you.” 

“Do  you  know  who  did  kill  Edwards?” 
Sam  asked. 

“I  don’t.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  him 
caught  by  now.” 

“Don’t  shoot  off  your  mouth  so  much 
then,”  Sam  ordered,  in  a  voice  too  low  for 
Laura  to  hear. 

“Sheriffs  ain’t  never  been  none  too  wel¬ 
come  over  in  this  panhandle  of  ours,”  Las¬ 
siter  said.  “Me,  I  been  here  many  years, 
and  I  ain’t  never  needed  a  sheriff  yet.” 

“And  you’re  almost  too  old  now  to  need 
anything,”  Sam  returned. 

“We’ll  see  ’bout  that.  Mebbe  the  old 
man  will  shine  like  a  star  in  this  thing.” 

“Lassiter,  you  butt  in  on  me  and  I  will 
break  you  in  two,”  White  threatened. 

“Two  pieces  of  me  would  make  two  good 
men,  compared  to  some,”  said  Lassiter. 

CHAPTER  III 

WHERE ’D  he  been? 

They  found  Merrill  at  his  ranch. 
He  came  out  of  the  house  as  they 
rode  up,  and  he  invited  them  inside. 
Sam  took  a  good  look  at  him  as  they  sat 
down  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty,  lean,  tall,  with  cool,  dark 
eyes,  and  a  skin  bronzed  by  his  having 
spent  about  all  his  waking  life  out  of  doors. 

“You’re  the  shoiff,  are  you?”  Merrill 
asked. 

It  was  the  first  question  that  had  been 
put  to  Sam  in  the  girl’s  presence,  and  he 
had  to  check  a  smile  as  he  turned  to  her 
for  the  nod  which  she  had  promised.  She 
would  not  look  at  him,  however,  and  he 
saw  that  be  could  not  make  a  joke  out  of 
her  instructions. 

“I’m  the  sheriff,”  Sam  answered. 


“You  are  here  to  investigate  the  killa’ 
of  Edwards,  of  course.  Well,  anything  yog 
want  to  ask  me?” 

“A  sheriff  has  got  to  ask  questions  sour. 
times  that  may  look  as  if  he  was  stirrin’  up 
trouble,”  said  Sam.  “I  don’t  mean  to 
insult  you,  Merrill.  You  had  a  scrap  with 
this  Edwards,  though.” 

“I  did.  I  beat  Um  up,  an’  I  would  do 
it  again.” 

“So  would  any  man.  But  we  got  to  take 
that  scrap  into  consideration.  You  worked 
with  this  man  Ekiwards.  What  for  kind  of 
fella  did  you  find  him  to  be?” 

“Why,  he  was  always  pleasant  enough- 
till  one  day.  Good  worker  and  capable* 

White  looked  at  the  floor  as  if  he  wm 
lost  in  thought.  In  reality  he  could  see 
Merrill’s  boots.  Those  boots  had  been  wet 
The  iq>pers  had  dried,  but  Sam  knew  that 
they  had  recently  been  washed.  The  edges 
of  the  soles  still  had  a  dark  look  as  of 
dampness.  Merrill  might  have  washed  hb 
boots  here  at  the  house,  but  the  sheri 
thought  not.  Then  where  had  he  washed 
them?  At  one  of  the  numerous  waterfalls 
in  the  hills  would  be  a  good  place.  That 
waterfall  beside  which  the  body  of  Edwards 
had  been  found  would  be  a  particularly 
good  place.  If  a  man  visited  that  pool, 
he  would  get  mud  on  his  boots. 

“Will  you  lemme  see  your  gun?”  San 
asked. 

“Sure.” 

As  Merrill  rose  and  went  into  another 
room,  Sam’s  eyes  wandered  idly  about  this 
room.  They  came  to  rest  on  a  hat  hanging 
from  a  nail. .  The  sheriff  gave  no  start, 
because  he  saw  just  what  he  had  expected 
to  see.  At  three  places  on  the  crown  of 
the  hat,  there  were  stains  which  made  spots 
darker  than  the  hat’s  fabric.  Water,  Wliite 
was  sure,  had  recently  been  carried  in  that 
hat. 

He  could  form  a  mental  picture  out  of 
that.  Merrill  had  been  at  the  pool.  He 
had  got  mud  on  his  boots.  He  bad  carried 
water  in  his  hat  out  into  the  open,  to  wask 
that  mud  off  the  boots.  The  sheriff 
that  in  abeyance.  Merrill  came  back  with 
a  gun  and  handed  it  to  White.  White  ex¬ 
amined  it.  He  looked  into  Merrill’s  eyes 
when  he  returned  the  gim. 

“Looks  like  two  shots  had  recently  beeo 
fired  from  that  gun,”  White  said. 

“Last  night,”  Merrill  confirmed  this.  “I 
had  a  cow  bogged  down.  Mebbe  my  sister 
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told  you.  I  tried  to  scare  her  by  firing 
tirice  at  her.  I  thought  she  would  flounder 
out.  She  wouldn’t.  1  had  to  rope  her  and 
drag  her  out.” 

"Where  was  that?”  Sam  asked  idly. 
“About  three  miles  over  hare,  along  the 
hills.  There  is  a  marsh  there,” 

“I  don’t  know  this  country  so  much,” 
Sam  said,  “but  them  marshes  generally  d^ 
up  at  this  time  of  year.” 

“This  one  doesn’t,”  Merrill  stated. 
“There  must  be  underground  springs  there 
or  something.  I  haven’t  investigated,  but 
ihat  marsh  don’t  show  no  signs  of  dryin’  up. 
You  can  have  a  look  at  it  your  own  self. 
[11  take  you  there.  I’ll  show  you  where  I 
forked  along  the  edge  of  it.” 

“All  right,”  Sam  said. 

“You  got  any  clews?”  Merrill  asked. 

Sam  looked  at  Laura  again.  She  returned 
his  look  now,  but  she  did  not  nod  or  shake 
her  bead.  She  seemed  content  to  allow 
him  to  answer  simple  questions  unaided. 

“I’m  goin’  to  shoot  you  one  more  ques- 
tioB,”  the  sheriff  said,  sitting  up  in  his 
chair.  “Where  you  been  this  momin’?” 

“Why,”  said  Merrill,  “I  been  over  to  that 
pool,  lookin’  around.” 

“Makin’  your  tracks  over  there?” 

“I  expect  I  made  some  tracks  there?” 
“Merrill,”  said  White  sharply,  “from 
what  Lassiter  has  told  me,  you  been  in  the 
cattle  business  all  your  life.  You  must 
Uve  been  in  some  jams  or  on  the  edge  of 
them.  You’re  a  grown  man.  Don’t  you 
how  no  better  than  to  go  to  the  scene  of 
1  crime  and  make  fresh  tracks.  A  man 
:.7in’  to  get  a  clew  there  has  not  only  fresh 
to  consider,  but  some  of  the  old 
iicks  have  been  wq)ed  out.  Do  you 
iliiek  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do?” 
“Why,  I  didn’t  think  of  the  right  of  it 
» the  wrong  of  it,”  Merrill  declared.  “I 
just  wanted  to  have  a  look.  I  was  buntin’ 
'or  some  kind  of  a  sign.” 

“An’  what  did  you  find?” 

“I  found  the  tracks  of  Williams’  boots, 
found  the  body,  you  know.  When 
was  here  this  momin’,  I  told  him 
I  vas  goin’  to  ride  over  there,  and  I  asked 
to  lemme  look  at  his  boots,  so  I  wwould 
<9  which  tracks  wras  his.  I  could  tell. 
fm  no  hard  matter.” 

“What  other  signs  did  you  pick  up?” 

“I  i^ed  up  a  sign  that  Edwards  him* 
“  had  made.” 

Edwards  himself?” 


“Yes;  it  was  plain  enough.  Edwards 
wasn’t  carried  in  beside  that  pool.  He 
walked  in.” 

“Well,  we  will  go  over  there  and  have 
a  look,”  the  sheriff  said. 

They  all  rose,  including  Laura  Merrill. 
Sam  looked  at  Merrill. 

“This  ain’t  no  nice  job,”  White  said. 
“There  ain’t  no  reason  why  your  sister 
should  go.” 

“Better  stay  at  home,  Laura,”  Merrill 
suggested. 

Lama  gave  Sam  a  look  which  said  plainly 
that  she  didn’t  appreciate  that  suggestion 
made  on  top  of  a  suggestion  from  Sam 
himself. 

“The  sheriff  knows  I  want  to  go  over 
there,”  she  said.  “I’m  going.”  ’ 

On  the  way  Sam  manag^  to  work  his 
horse  alongside  hers. 

“You  know  I  was  just  thinking  of  you 
when  I  said  that,”  he  told  her.  I  oay — 
on’y — ” 

“If  you  on’y,  it’s  perfectly  all  right,”  she 
said.  “On’y  please  remember  your  promise.” 

“I  will,  ma’am.” 

WHEN  they  reached  the  pool,  Sam 
ordered  all  of  them  to  remain  on 
their  horses  and  to  keep  back  from 
the  damp  ground. 

“That  includes  me,  does  it?”  Laura  a^ed 
icily. 

“Why,  ma’am,”  Sam  said,  “Edwards  is 
still  in  there,  you  know.  It  ain’t  no  i^ace 
for  you.” 

Her  coldness  was  like  an  actual  icy  blast 
to  him.  On  a  former  occasion  ^  had 
thought  she  and  he  were  going  to  be  at 
least  good  friends.  Now  she  was  trying  to 
freeze  him.  The  sheriff’s  face  was  rather 
grim  as  he  went  in  beside  the  pod.  It  waa 
grimmer  as  he  looked  about  him. 

Edwards’  body  apparently  had  not  been 
moved.  It  lay  close  up  to  the  rock,  covered 
now  with  a  blanket,  which,  White  supposed, 
Merrill  had  brought  with  him. 

All  about  the  pool  were  fresh  tracks, 
Merrill’s  tracks.  Merrill  had  certainly 
moved  about  a  lot,  unnecessarily,  it  seemed 
to  the  sheriff.  If  t^t  were  so,  he  must  have 
had  an  object,  and  that  object  must  have 
been  to  obliterate  the  former  tracks. 

White’s  heart  sank.  Nobody  but  a 
guilty  man  would  have  done  tl^  thing. 
Then  Merrill  must  have  killed  Edwards. 
True,  Edwards  might  have  lain  in  wait  for 
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him,  to  get  revenge  for  that  former  beating. 
It  might  have  been  a  matter  of  self-defense 
on  Merrill’s  part.  But  he  seemed  not  to  be 
game  to  face  whatever  there  was  to  face. 
That  was  doubtless  on  account  of  his  sister. 
If  those  two  men  had  been  alone  when 
Edwards  was  killed,  Merrill  might  have  a 
hard  time  to  {Kove  that  he  had  acted  in 
self-defoise.  Tliere  was  that  former  quarrel 
between  the  two  men. 

While  this  was  running  through  his  mind, 
Sam  had  been  scanning  the  earth.  He  was 
squatted  down,  so  that  when  he  lit  a  match, 
tlK  tracks  were  under  his  eyes.  The  tracks 
which  Merrill  had  made  he  easily  pictured 
in  his  mind.  Merrill,  White  had  seen,  had 
recently  bought  a  new  pair  of  boots.  The 
high  heels  made  a  clean  cut  in  the  damp 
earth.  WUliams*  boots  were  older.  The 
tracks  they  made  were  wider  and  blunter. 

White’s  scrutiny  brought  him  close  up  to 
Edwards’  body.  He  lighted  a  fresh  match 
and  ran  it  alongside  the  blanket.  Suddenly 
he  started  and  bent  low. 

There  in  the  soft  earth  were  the  prints 
of  Merrill’s  heels.  Beside  these  were  the 
prints  of  another  pair  of  heels,  not  Merrill’s 
or  Williams’.  Lifting  still  another  match, 
Sam  examined  tlM  dead  man’s  boots.  They 
had  made  the  second  pair  of  prints. 

Sam  went  back  to  the  prints  and  exam¬ 
ined  them  more  closely.  He  saw  that  the 
half  soles  of  the  boots  which  he  knew  were 
Merrill’s  had  been  pressed  into  the  earth. 
The  prints  of  the  liMis  were  also  deeper. 

Sam  White  stood  up  and  wiped  sudden 
trickles  of  sweat  from  his  cheeks.  He  saw 
what  had  happened.  Edwards  had  indeed 
walked  in  h^e.  He  had  walked  in  here, 
but  be  had  been  assisted.  The  man  who 
had  assisted  him  was  Merrill.  Edwards 
had  stood  here  for  a  moment  and  then 
Merrill  bad  let  him  down  to  the  ground. 
Doing  so,  Merrill  had  come  up  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet.  Standing  erect,  when  Edwards 
lay  on  the  ground,  Merrill  had  come  back 
^rply  on  his  heels.  That  accounted  for 
these  deeper  prints.  White  could  imagine 
that  it  was  just  at  that  moment  of  move¬ 
ment  on  Merrill’s  part  that  Edwards  had 
died. 

Why  had  Edwards  been  brought  here? 
Waterl  That  was  the  answer.  The  man 
who  had  shot  him  had  not  wanted  to  kill 
him.  He  had  rushed  to  his  aid  and  had 
piloted  him  to  the  pool.  Edwards  was 
more  badly  hurt  than  the  man  had  thought. 


He  had  died  almost  at  once.  Then  he  had 
been  ^ot  not  far  away.  Whoever  had 
assisted  him  must  have  staunched  the  flov 
of  his  blood.  Where  was  the  thing  witi 
which  that  flow  had  been  staunched?  h 
what  place  had  Edwards  been  shot?  Those 
were  things  which  White  had  to  discover. 

Meantime  the  situation  didn’t  look  good 
for  Merrill.  All  this  secrecy  had  a  sinwtff 
appearance.  It  didn’t  seem  now  as  ii 
Merrill  had  shot  in  self-defense.  Wask 
possible  that  he  and  Edwards  had  bad 
a  further  argument  after  their  fight  at 
Merrill’s  place,  and  that  Merrill  had  taka 
Edwards  at  a  disadvantage  later  and  put 
a  bullet  into  him?  If  not,  why  had  Menil 
lied?  That  was  what  robbed  the  sheriff  of 
any  confidence  he  might  have  had  b 
Merrill.  A  brave  man  stood  up  and  took 
his  medicine.  Another  kind  of  man-Hrd, 
another  kind  of  man  acted  about  as  Mm3 
had  acted. 

And  there  was  Williams.  Williams  hid 
found  the  body.  So  far  as  White  could 
determine,  be  was  the  only  person  who 
had  been  about  tl^  pool  besides  MerriS. 
Williams  had  said  he  had  come  upon  the 
body  in  the  morning  following  the  munk 
Why  hadn’t  Williams  examined  the  signs? 
Or  if  he  had  examined  them,  why  h^t 
he  told  White  what  he  had  found.  Was  he 
in  love  with  Laura? 

It  was  a  mixed-up  mess.  Sheriff  Whke 
had  to  admit.  The  thing  that,  in  the  end, 
came  to  stand  out  was  that  Merrill  ws 
Laura’s  sister,  and  Sam  would  do  anythag 
in  the  world  for  that  girl.  That  is,  he 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her 
except  betray  the  official  trust  that  hid 
been  placed  in  him. 

It  was  an  old  dilemma,  but  for  Samk 
was  as  new  as  if  no  man  had  ever  faced  k 
before.  He  stood  for  a  while  till  he  hid 
fully  collected  himself,  and  then  he  wot 
out  to  the  waiting  group.  They  scanned 
his  face,  but  he  was  sure  they  gathertd 
nothing  from  it. 

CHAPTER  IV 

SAM  BIDES 

SAM  looked  directly  at  Williaifc 
Williams  returned  the  look  steadily. 
“Williams,”  White  said,  “do  yM 
know  who  killed  Edwards?” 

“Do  I  know  who  killed  Edward»r 
Williams  repeated.  “Gosh,  man,  if  I  knowed 
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-rbo  killed  Edwau-ds  I  wouldn’t  be  here. 

I  would  be  ridin’  after  him,  an’  I  would 
on  ridin’  till  I  found  him  if  it  took 
{m  a  year  an’  a  half.” 

“Did  you  kill  Edwards  your  own  self?” 
The  eyes  of  the  two  men  clashed  hard, 
liey  were  both  rugged  men,  and  there  was 
wavering  in  the  glance  of  either. 

“You  tryin’  to  insult  me?”  Williams 
ijied  at  last. 

“I’m  askin’  you  a  straight-out  question 
in’  it  deserves  a  straight-out  answer.  Did 
ou  kill  Edwards?” 

Williams’  eyes  shot  across  to  Laura.  She 
a  little  under  his  gaze,  but  that  was 
(mly  sign  she  gave. 

“If  you  think  I  killed  him,  you  got  the 
rser  to  arrest  me,”  Williams  said. 

“You  refuse  to  answer.” 

“And,”  said  Williams,  “you  ain’t  got 
tbs  power  to  make  me  answer  that  ques- 
;on.” 

White  said  no  more.  He  thought  he 
nderstood  perfectly  why  Williams  refused 

[0  answer.  He  knew  that  Merrill  had 
lose  the  killing.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he 
he  had  not  killed  Edwards  himself, 
ite  would  ask  him  if  Merrill  had  done 
He  was  willing  to  let  White  suspect 
|;im  if  necessary.  Why  was  that?  Y^y, 
<'ause  he  loved  Laura  Merrill.  Plain  as 
ayl 

White  turned  to  Lassiter. 

“I  have  no  power  to  make  you  answer 
;1hing,  Lassiter,”  he  said  coldly,  “but 
ctofore  you  have  been  willin’  to  answer 
[fpost  anything.” 

“If  you’re  hintin’  that  I  killed  that  man, 
I  are  wastin’  some  perfectly  good  hints,” 

tmter  said.  “I’ll  answer  any  question 
™  can  shoot.” 

“Where  did  you  send  Williams  this 
1’?” 

“Uh?”  said  Lassiter. 

“You  heard  what  I  said.  Come  on, 
*^ter.  Gimme  an  answer.  You  said 
I  would.” 

Uisiter  was  not  a  specially  quick 
-ker.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
I  the  significance  of  this  question.  He 
KKd  to  decide,  from  White’s  manner, 
it  was  important,  but  for  the  present 
could  not  get  beyond  that.  His  gaze 
Bt  helplessly  to  Merrill  and  then  to 

JIM. 

[“Why,”  up  spoke  Williams,  “I’ll  tell 


“You  just  keep  out  of  this,”  White 
ordered  sternly.  “You  had  youTTbance  to 
answer.  Let  Las^ter  have  his  chance.” 

UJ  >1 

Sam  whipped  out  his  gim  and  held  it 
toward  Williams,  loosely. 

“Hold  your  tongue,  Williams,”  Wliite 
said. 

Williams  held  his  tongue,  but  he  moved 
a  st^  toward  Lassiter,  as  if  by  his  mere 
presence  he  was  going  to  conununicate 
something  to  the  older  man. 

“Keep  back,”  White  ordered,  again. 
“Williams,  if  you  monkey  with  me  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty.  I’ll  have  to 
tumble  you  over.  I  mean  it!” 

Williams  stepped  back.  Lassiter  had 
got  rw  help  from  the  eyes  of  Laura  or  her 
brother.  He  turned  now  to  White,  with 
an  increase  in  his  air  of  helplessness. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  send  Williams 
no  place  this  momin’.  I  reckon  he  just 
rode  off  by  himself.” 

“And,  Williams,”  said  White  softly, 
“you  rode  directly  to  this  pool  and  found 
Awards’  body.” 

“Anybody  cornin’  this  way  generally 
stops  for  a  drink,”  Williams  returned.  “It’s 
good  water.” 

Well,  his  nerve  wasn’t  shaken  anyhow. 
White  now  directed  his  attention  to 
Merrill. 

“Merrill,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  to  place  you 
and  Williams  in  the  custody  of  Lassiter. 
Got  any  objection  to  that?” 

“None!” 

“You,  Williams?” 

“Not  me!  I  been  in  Lassiter’s  custody 
for  some  time  now.  I  been  workin’  for 
him.” 

“Lassiter,”  Wliite  told  the  old  man, 
“you  will  be  responsible  for  these  two  men. 
Get  that?” 

“Easy  responsibility,”  said  Lassiter. 
“They  won’t  run  away.  You  think  one  of 
them  killed  Edwards?  If  so.  you  are  off 
your  nut.  They  ain't  that  kind.” 

“Ill  be  back  here  toward  evening  to  get 
them,”  Wliite  said. 

He  turned  his  horse  and  started  oB. 
Laura  cut  in  toward  him  and  ranged  op 
alongside  him.  He  stopped  his  bom. 

“Why,  Mr.  Wliite,”  she  said,  “you  are 
not  going  without  telling  me  what  you  have 
found,  are  you?” 

“I  can’t  talk  just  now,”  Wliite  said 
gently. 
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“Do  you  suspect  my  brother?”  she  asked. 
«My  is  still  wide  open,  Miss 

Merrill.” 

“Where  are  you  going  now?” 

“Over  to  the  nearest  village.” 

“Will  you  take  me  with  you?” 

“No,  ma’am.  Ride  is  too  far.  Sun  is 
too  hot.” 

“Very  weU!” 

Sam  rode  away.  Fot  the  first  time  since 
he  had  met  her  he  gladly  left  Laura  Mer¬ 
rill.  He  could  not  bear  her  questioning 
eyes. 

It  was  toward  one  o’clock  when  he  rode 
into  the  village  toward  which  he  had 
headed.  His  backward  glances  had' 
^owed  that  he  had  not  b^n  followed. 
He  had  had  a  notion  that  old  Lassiter 
might  forsake  his  trust  and  follow  him, 
or  that  Laura  might  do  so.  Af^rently 
they  were  willing  for  the  time  being  to  let 
him  go. 

This  village  was  made  up  of  the 
usual  postoffice,  general  store,  pool- 
room,  and  cluster  of  houses.  Sam 
headed  for  the  poolroom.  He  was  out  of 
his  own  bailiwick  now.  He  had  no  author¬ 
ity,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  one  knew 
h^  here. 

One  man  was  idly  knocking  pool  balls 
over  the  table,  and  another  man  was  be¬ 
hind  the  cigar  counter.  No  one  else  was 
in  the  room.  Sam  bought  a  package  of 
cigarettes. 

“I  was  goin’  to  meet  two-three  men  here 
to-day,”  he  said,  then.  “Man  named  Las¬ 
siter.  Seen  him?” 

“Ain’t.  He  don’t  get  over  here  so 
often.” 

“  ’Nother  man  named  Edwards,  third 
named  Williams.” 

Apparently  this  man  had  not  heard 
about  the  killing. 

“Them  two  come  in  once  in  a  while, 
separate,”  he  said.  “Haven’t  seen  ’em  in 
quite  a  spell.” 

“I’m  a  friend  of  theirs,”  Sam  said. 
“They  been  havin’  a  little  fuss.  I’m  tryin’ 
to  iron  it  out.” 

“Thass  ri^t,”  the  man  said.  “They  had 
a  fuss  in  here  one  night.  Had  everybody 
duckin’  for  a  while.” 

“  ’Bout  a  girl?” 

“It  wasn’t  ’bout  nothin’,  far  as  I  could 
make  out.  Edwards  was  here,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  come  in.  Eklwards  was  just  lightin’ 


a  cigarette  at  the  lighter  there.  A\lien  h 
turned  around,  Williams  was  in  the  don. 
way,  glarin’  at  him.  Neither  of  them  sai^ 
nothin’  for  a  minute.  Don’t  think  eithe 
of  ’em  had  a  gun  on  ’em.  Lucky,  I 
reckon. 

“Then  Williams  walked  up  to  Edwari 
and  took  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  a  biggs 
man  than  Edwards,  and  he  had  the  e% 
that  way.  He  bent  his  face  down  t« 
Edwards,  and  he  sure  ^ke  words  f«a 
minute  or  two.  Then  he  straightened  H) 
and  made  for  the  door. 

“I  had  moved  back,  but  I  come  up  not. 
Edwards  was  mad  clean  through.  Hb 
eyes  was  blazin’,  and  his  lips  was  workik 
around  his  cigarette. 

“  ‘Fella,’  he  said  in  a  kind  of  a  whispe, 
‘when  you  got  anything  more  to  say  to 
me,  you  say  it  with  a  gun  on  you.’  ” 

“Williams  only  nodd^  and  went  out 
Has  them  two  guys  got  together?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of,”  White  repW 
“You  didn’t  catch  a  word  that  Williams 
said?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“It  kinda  looked  like  Williams  had  bea 
huntin’  Edwards,  didn’t  it?” 

“Sure  did.” 

White  left.  He  went  to  the  store  and 
got  himself  and  his  horse  food  and  water 
At  three  o’clock  he  started  back  for  Mer¬ 
rill’s  ranch,  but  he  did  not  return  by  the 
way  by  which  he  had  come.  Whm  lx 
was  w^  out  in  the  flat,  he  turned  nortl 
till  he  came  to  the  hills.  Passing  througk 
these,  he  followed  them  till  he  thought  lx 
was  about  at  the  spot  at  which  the  pool 
was.  He  found  a  break  in  the  hills  aai 
entered  it.  Before  he  emerged  on  tlx 
other  side,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  Us- 
tened  intently.  •  T^re  was  do  sound  oi 
the  still  air.  The  sun  was  dipping  to  tlx 
west  now,  and  the  only  change  that  WTris 
could  discover  was  a  hint  of  the  comi*! 
coolness  of  the  twilight. 

He  rode  out  on  the  flat  and  saw  that  lx 
was  near  the  pool.  His  eyes  swq)t  tlx 
flat  in  the  direction  of  the  Merrill  rancit 
but  there  was  no  horseman  on  it. 
dismounted  and  dragged  the  reins  over  tlx 
horse’s  head. 

Then  he  began  a  minute  examination  ol 
the  sand  in  every  direction  from  the  pod 
The  sun  had  set  and  the  twilight  w* 
thickening  when  he  came  upon  what  k 
had  been  looking  for. 
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This  was  a  stain  no  bigger  than  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  It  was  on  a  flat  out¬ 
cropping  of  shale  and  it  was  not  distinct, 
but  White  was  sure  that  it  was  a  blood¬ 
stain.  He  bent  and  looked  at  it  closely. 

The  sand  came  up  around  the  edge  of 
the  rock.  Sam  understood  that  the  stain 
had  been  on  the  sand  also  but  that  the 
sand  had  been  stirred  up  so  that  the  stain 
had  disappeared.  This  was  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  minute  particles 
of  sand  clinging  to  the  rock.  It  had  a 
polished  look  over  the  stain  and  at  the 
edges  of  it.  Of  course  the  sand  might  have 
been  blown  over  the  rock,  but  Sam  was 
sure  that  it  had  been  used  in  an  attempt 
to  scour  the  stain  away.  Also  the  scouring 
must  have  been  done  after  the  blood  had 
dried.  The  stain  was  not  smeared.  It 
was  only  indistinct.  That  would  be  nat¬ 
ural,  for  with  a  dying  man  on  his  hands  the 
slayer  would  attend  to  him  first  if  he  were 
going  to  attend  to  him  at  all.  Then  he 
would  return  and  attempt  to  remove  this 
evidence  of  crime.  He  had  probably 
thought  that  no  one  would  find  that  frag¬ 
ment  of  stain.  White  certainly  would  not 
have  found  it  if  he  had  not  searched  for 
it' so  carefully. 

Well,  it  didn’t  help  him  much,  except 
that  it  bore  out  his  theory  that  Edwards 
had  been  shot  here  and  not  at  the  pool, 
and  that  he  had  been  assisted  to  the  pool. 
He  had  been  assisted  by  MerrOl,  too.  All 
that  was  plain  enough  now.  Where,  then, 
was  whatever  had  been  used  to  staunch 
the  flow  of  blood.  That  was  far  more  ipi- 
portant  than  the  stain.  For  an  hour  in 
the  failing  light  the  sheriff  searched,  but 
his  search  was  not  rewarded.  It  occurred 
to  him  then  that  the  garment,  if  it  had 
been  a  garment,  might  have  b^n  thrown 
back  in  the  shadows  about  the  pool.  That 
did  not  seem  likely,  but  the  ^ayer  must 
have  felt  some  panic,  e^>ecially  if  he  had 
killed  a  man  when  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
*so,  and  he  might  have  cast  the  garment 
back  there,  thinking  it  would  not  even  be 
hunted  for. 


S.\M  walked  rapidly  toward  the  pool, 
fumbling  for  mattes.  The  darlmess 
was  much  thicker  in  the  cave,  almost 
like  that  of  night,  and  he  struck  a  match 
and  held  it  aloft. 

He  found  that  Laura  Merrill  was  stand¬ 
ing  directly  in  front  of  him.  Again  her 


gtm  was  leveled  at  him.  The  girl  stood 
perfectly  motionless,  and  before  the  light 
of  the  match  died,  White  saw  that  there 
was  a  hard,  determined  look  on  her  face. 
He  perceived  what  had  happened.  She 
had  known  that  he  would  return  here,  and 
she  had  eluded  the  others  and  had  re¬ 
turned,  herself. 

“Step  back,  Mr.  White,”  she  said  coldly. 
“I  want  to  talk  to  you  outside.” 

Sam  stei^>ed  back.  This  was  a  new 
Laura  Merrill,  a  somber,  proud,  defiant 
young  woman.  The  last  time  he  had  met 
her  ^e  had  been  full  of  fun,  a  graceful, 
happy  girl.  Now  she  was  meeting  an 
emergency  with  a  show  of  iron  that  must 
have  been  in  her  all  along.  Sam  White 
loved  her,  and  now  admiration  for  her 
flamed  up  in  him. 

“I  want  to  know  just  what  you  have 
found  out.  Sheriff,”  she  said.  “Tell  me!” 

“First  will  you  answer  a  question  or 
two?”  he  ask^.  “Not  important  ques¬ 
tions,  ma’am.  But  I’d  like  to  clear  away 
the  muck  before  we  get  down  to  hard 
pan.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“First,  where  are  Lassiter  and  your 
brother  and  \\^lliams?” 

“At  om  house.” 

“Miss  Merrill,”  said  Sam  slowly,  “what 
became  of  Edwards’  horse  last  night?” 

“It  came  in,  in  the  night,  riderless.” 

“You  are  sure  about  that?” 

“I  am  sure.  It  was  there  this  morning 
when  I  got  up,  early.” 

“You  got  up  earlier  than  usual?” 

“I  di(te’t.  I  always  get  up  about  five. 
It  was  five  minutes  to  five  this  morning. 
Are  you  beginning  to  suspect  me,  Mr. 
Sheriff?” 

“No,  ma’aml  Any  feelin’  I  have  for 
you  ain’t  a  feelin’  of  suspicion.  Ma’am, 
there’s  one  thing  more:  WTiat  was  your 
brother  wearin’  when  he  left  the  house 
yesterday  mornin’?” 

“Why,  his  usual  clothing.” 

“Did  he  wear  a  vest?” 

“Yes,  he  always  wore  a  vest.” 

“Was  it  the  same  vest  he  was  wearin’ 
to-day?  That  vest  he  was  wearin’  to-day 
looked  like  it  hadn’t  been  wore  out  in  the 
weather  much.” 

“I — I  didn’t  notice,”  said  Laura  Mer¬ 
rill.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“This  was  a  blue  vest,”  Sam  said.  “It 
looked  like  it  went  with  a  blue  suit,  the 
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kind  of  a  suit  a  man  would  ke^  for  best. 
Your  lu-other  hasn’t  got  a  whole  lot  of 
clothes,  has  he,  ma’am?” 

“He  has  a  blue  suit.”  — ~ 

“But  he  hasn’t  been  wearin’  that  blue 
vest  for  every  day.” 

Laura  suddenly  laid  a  hand  on  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  arm.  The  hand  was  a  little  unsteady, 
he  could  feel,  and  his  own  arm'  trembl^ 
under  her  touch. 

“Sheriff  White,”  she  pleaded,  “please 
tell  me  what  you  have  ^scovered  about 
my  brother.  I — ^he — ^he  is  all  I  have  in 
the  world.  I  can’t  let  any  harm  come  to 
him.” 

“Laura,”  said  White,  “you  have  had  an 
idea  all  along  that  your  brother  killed 
Edwards,  haven’t  you?  Him  and  Ed¬ 
wards  got  into  smne  kind  of  a  jam,  and 
your  brother  put  a  bullet  into  li^.  Oh, 
excuse  me,  ma’am,  I  don’t  mean  to  be 
brutal,  but  I’m  the  sheriff,  you  know.  I 
got  my  job  that  the  pet^le  give  me.  They 
expect  me  to  do  my  duty,  no  matter  who 
is  hurt.  But  I  am  your  friend,  Laura.  I 
am!  I  will  do  anything  1  can  for  you. 
Tell  me,  how  did  your  brother  act  when 
he  come  in  last  night?  Was  he  excited. 
Try  to  remember  atout  his  clothing.  Was 
he  wearin’  his  vest?  It’s  important,  ma’am. 
Tell  me  everything  you  can,  and  then  let 
me  help  you.” 

Slowly  the  girl  straightened  up.  She 
backed  away,  still  keeping  the  gun  on  him. 
She  was  all  determination  now. 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,”  she  said. 

“Why?” 

“Because,”  she  answered  with  a  hard 
smile,  “you  are  the  sheriff.  Also  from 
now  on  you  are  my  priscwier.  I  mean  that. 
Sheriff  White^  I  will  shoot  you  if  I  have 
to,  to  make  you  do  what  I  say.  Can’t  you 
see  that  I  am  desperate?  I  had  you  once 
and  I  freed  you.  I  freed  you  so  that  you 
would  think  you  were  not  being  hampered. 
I  knew  I  could  get  you  again.  What  have 
you  found  out?  Tell  me  everything.” 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  FREE  HAND 

Night  had  fallen  fully  now,  and  to 
Sam  there  was  a  ghostlike  quality 
in  it.  The  sky  was  choked  with 
stars,  and  these  made  a  little  light  over 
flat  and  hills.  They  were  a  world  of 
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silver  sheen  with  hints  of  velvet  here  and 
there.  It  occurred  to  Sam  Whfte  that  he 
was  being  tricked.  This  was  no  setting 
for  such  a  drama  as  he  and  this  girl  were 
now  playing.  It  was  a  night  for  a'  drama 
in  which  these  jarring  notes  should  be 
absent. 

.^d  so,  being  human,  Sam  White  heaved 
a  sigh.  He  felt  a  recurring  astonishment 
at  the  way  Laura  was  acting.  Of  course 
a  girl  like  her  would  do  anything  to  help 
a  brother  who  had  served  her  as  her 
brother  had.  Only  Sam  hadn’t  thought 
she  had  it  in  her  to  act  thisaway.  This 
hard  defiance  didn’t  sit  well  on  her;  at 
least  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  mental 
picture  of  her  which  Sam  had  carried 
about  with  him.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  a  man  may  be  engaged  in  the 
drab  pursuits  which  usually  engaged  Sam 
and  he  may  still  keep  some  high  and  lofty 
ideas  on  tap. 

His  in^ulse  of  course  was  to  tell  Laura 
everything.  With  a  sudden  outpouring  of 
explanation  he  would  have  liked  to  clear 
up  everything  between  them,  so  that  she 
should  become  the  girl  he  had  known.  But 
could  he  do  that?  He  didn’t  know.  Like 
a  man  venturing  cautiously  into  strange 
coimtry,  he  decided  he  would  take  a  step 
or  two. 

“There’s  one  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
ma’am,”  he  said.  “There  was  bad  blood 
between  Williams  and  Edwards.” 

Her  face  was  suddenly  illumined.  She 
came  closer  to  Sam,  as  if  she  wished  to 
confirm  by  his  looks  what  he  had  said. 

“Then,”  she  whispered,  “Williams  killed 
£dw&rc]s  ?  ^  ^ 

“No,”  he  returned,  “Williams  didn’t  kill 
Edwards.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  didn’t?” 

“The  evidence  is  too  much  the  other 
way  around,”  he  answered.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  think  Williams  said  to  Edwards 
over  in  that  poolroom.  We  know  it’s  a 
fact  that  your  brother  had  warned  Ed¬ 
wards  away  from  here.  He  was  practically 
rurmin’  Edwards  out  of  the  country. 

“Well,  your  brother  ain’t  a  hasty  man 
as  a  rule,  is  he?  No!  You  bet  not.  He 
is  a  man  that  thinks  things  out  as  a  rule. 
But  in  the  case  of  Edwards  he  ¥ras  throwed 
off  his  guard.  He  hopped  to  Edwards 
without  givin’  the  matter  no  thought,  just 
as  any  man  would  do.  Afterwards  he  got 
to  thinkin’  things  over.  Here  was  you 
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and  liiQi,  in  a  countiy  new  to  both  of  you. 
What  was  you  doin’  here?  Why,  you  was 
gettin’  yourselves  established;  you  was 
makin’  yourselves  a  home,  just  as  people 
have  been  makin’  themselves  homes,  in 
one  way  or  another,  ever  since  the  first 
people  come  out  here. 

“Your  brother  would  say  to  himself, 
wouldn’t  he,  that  he  mustn’t  do  anything 
to  Interfere  with  your  plans.  He  must 
handle  this  fella  Edwards,  but  he  mustn’t 
get  into  any  trouble  on  his  accoxmt.  Well, 
your  brother  and  Williams  has  been  pretty 
friendly,  haven’t  they,  ma’am?” 

“Yes;  my  brother  likes  Williams.  He 
has  said  t^t  Williams  is  sort  of  hard- 
boiled,  but  he  is  square.  I  have  seen  them 
together  for  an  hour  or  so  at  different 
times,  and  they  wouldn’t  say  half  a  dozen 
words  to  each  other.  That  means  friend¬ 
ship  among  a  certain  kind  of  men,  doesn’t 
it?” 

“It  doesl  Well,  when  your  brother  got 
to  thinkin’  over  his  rim-in  with  Edwards, 
his  thoughts  naturally  drifted  to  his 
friend.  Course  Lassiter  is  his  friend,  but 
Lassiter  is  kinda  old  and  kinda  talkative. 
Your  brother  wanted  somebody  solid  and 
substantial.  So  he  thought  of  Williams. 
Him  and  Williams  took  a  ride  mebbe.  As 
a  result  Williams  laid  for  Edwards  and 
followed  him  over  to  that  village  on  one  of 
Edwards’  trips.  He  charged  in  on  him  at 
that  poolroom,  and  he  read  the  riot  act  to 
him.  He  told  him  that  your  brother  meant 
business,  and  that  if  Edwards  come  back 
;  this  way  there  would  be  trouble.  By  the 
j  way,  where  did  Edwards  go  when  he  left 
your  place  that  time?” 

“Why,  Williams  said  he  had  gone  over 
to  the  Big  Creek  country.” 

“Over  in  the  next  county.  Surel  He 
bowed  I  had  been  out  here  and  had  got 
acquainted  with  you  folks,  and  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  my  bailiwick.  Well,  Ed¬ 
wards  wasn’t  the  kind  of  a  man  that  was 
goin’  to  take  an  insult  quietly.  He  had 
been  dealt  with  pretty  rough  by  your 
brother  and  then  Williams  had  brought  a 
warnin’  to  him.  That’d  stir  Edwards  up 
pretty  thoroughly.  After  a  while  he  is 
found  dead  on  your  own  land.  What  was 
be  doin’  over  here  by  this  pool?  Why, 
be  was  layin’  for  your  brother.  He  was 
9>in’  to  get  him.  They  met  up — and  Ed¬ 
wards  fdl  down  on  ^  job.  Isn’t  that 
pretty  plain  to  you,  ma’am?” 


“Then  my  brother  acted  only  in  self- 
defense,”  she  said. 

“Who’s  goin’  to  prove  it?  Them  two 
men  was  alone  in  the  night  when  this  thing 
happened.  There  was  your  brother’s 
threats  behind  it  all.  That’s  what  I  don’t 
like,  and  that  is  what  made  your  brother 
act  the  way  he  did.” 

“Act  the  way  he  did?” 

“Why,  when  he  had  killed  Edwards  he 
rode  over  to  Lassiter’s  and  got  hold  of 
Williams.  He  arranged  with  Williams  that 
Williams  was  to  find  the  body  thb  momin’. 
Williams  was  to  tramp  around  in  there 
and  cover  up  the  trac^  there  was.  Wil¬ 
liams  himself  can  prob’ly  prove  that  he 
wasn’t  anywhere  near  this  p^  at  the  timi> 
Edwards  was  shot.” 

“Why  should  Williams  go  to  all  this 
trouble  for  my  brother?” 

He  couldn’t  tell  her  that  if  she  didn’t 
know  it  for  herself.  He  couldn’t  tell  her 
that  Williams  was  just  another  man  who 
'had  been  attracted  to  her.  William*; 
seemed  to  be  a  square  gent.  He  would 
never  bother  her.  He  doubtless  saw  that 
to  her  he  was  just  another  puncher.  But 
Williams  would  do  everything  he  could  for 
her,  through  her  brother. 

“Oh,  men  sticks  together,”  he  said  care¬ 
lessly. 

“I’ll  tell  you  that  if  my  brother  killed 
Edwards  it  was  in  self-defense,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  “and  if  it  was,  he  would  ^  the  first 
to  come  forward  and  say  so.  My  broths 
isn’t  the  kind  of  man  to  hide  after  he  has 
done  anything.” 

“X  iff  A’AM,”  said  Sam  WTiite  gravely, 

|\  /I  “I  am  saturated  with  way 

i.  V  .1  things  are  done  in  this  cattle 
country.  I  was  brought  up  in  it,  and  my 
folks  was  here  for  a  long  time  before  me. 
Laws,  ma’am,  is  things  that  has  been  built 
up  on  top  of  something  that  lays  a  good 
deal  deeper.  You  know,  there  was  a  time 
when  there  wasn’t  no  law,  when  men  de¬ 
cided  for  themselves  what  was  right  and 
proper.  You  don’t  kill  that  spirit  in  men 
in  a  generation.  Williams  and  your  brother 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  Edwards 
was  no  good.  He  was  a  man  to  be  got  rid 
of,  to  be  run  off.  If  he  stayed,  he  stayed 
at  his  own  risk.  If  he  started  anjrthing, 
he  started  it  at  his  own  risk.  Apparently 
he  started  something  and  he  couldn’t  go 
through  with  it.  Your  brother  got  him. 
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what  was  your  brother’s  portion? 

I  lu4Y)en  to  know  that  he  hasn’t  any 
money  to  throw  away.  Why,  as  things 
stand  right  now  I  have  got  to  arrest  him. 
In  fact  I  have  already  arrested  him.  You 
don’t  need  to  worry  none  about  that, 
ma’am.  You  can  be  sure  that  Williams 
and  your  brother  have  got  things  fixed  so 
that  no  harm  will  come  to  your  brother. 
But  there  is  the  meantime  to  consider. 
Your  brother  .goes  to  a  cell.  He  has  a 
preliminary  hearing.  Mebbe  he  gets  out 
on  bail;  mebbe  he  doesn’t.  He  has  to 
hire  a  lawyer.  That’s  expensive.  There’s 
nobody  here  to  look  after  his  business. 
How  much  easier,  ma’am,  for  him  and 
WUliams  to  get  together  and  patch  up  the 
matter  betweai  themselves,  so  that  there 
won’t  be  no  fuss  and  feathers.  Why, 
ma’am,  the  thing  is  simplicity  itself.  It’s 
what  I  would  do  in  your  brother’s  place.” 

“Well,”  Laura  said  ^iritedly,  “you  are 
the  only  one  that  is  making  any  trouble.” 

“You  sent  for  me,”  he  said. 

“Somebody  would  have  sent  for  you. 
The  thing  had  to  come  out.” 

“And  by  the  same  token  I  had  to  get  on 
the  job.  As  a  man  I  may  approve  of  what 
your  brother  and  Williams  have  done.  It 
may  all  nm  true  to  what  is  in  my  blood, 
but,  same  time,  I  am  the  sheriff,  and  I’ll 
be  cussed  if  I  ain’t  got  a  notion  to  throw 
up  the  job,  once  I  get  quit  of  this.” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said  quickly,  “you  mustn’t 
do  that.  You  are  m^ng  a  record,  they 
say.  The  county  needs  you.” 

“Anyhow  I  couldn’t  throw  up  the  job 
in  the  midst  of  this  thing,”  he  said.  “That’s 
how  she  stands.  Looks  to  me  like  your 
brother  killed  Edwards.  I  got  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

She  seemed  to  droop  a  little,  and  when 
she  spoke  it  was  in  a  faltering  tone. 

“I  see.  Sheriff  White,”  she  said.  “I 
didn’t  understand.  You  are  free,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.” 

“Sho,  ma’am,”  he  told  her  gently,  a 
little  wistfully,  “I  haven’t  been  scared  of 
that  g\m  of  yours  none.  I  know  you 
wonl<fa’t  shoot  me.  You  have  just  been 
carried  off  your  feet  a  little  by  this  thing. 
No  wonder!  It’s  a  hard  thing  for  any 
girl  to  bear.  S’pose  we  just  ride  up  to 
your  bouse  and  have  a  talk  with  your 
brother,  and  tiie  thing  will  be  over.  I  will 
have  what  I  have  to  do,  and  then  I 
win  be  free  to  give  him  all  the  best  of  it.” 


“Let  me  think,”  she  said,  standing  with 
eyes  cast  down  for  a  while.  When  she 
looked  at  him  again,  he  could  not  read 
what  was  in  her  face. 

“So  long  as  you  are  going  to  arrest  my 
brother,”  she  said,  “you  ought  to  have 
every  ^ed  of  proof.  Let  me  go  up  to 
the  house  and  see  him  first.  Maybe  he 
would  tell  me  where  that  vest  is.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk,”  Sam  said.  “We 
will  get  the  thing  cleared  up,  and  then  we 
will  all  be  fighting  side  by  side  for  you 
brother.  Ain’t  that  best?” 

“Oh,  that  b  best!” 

Her  horse  had  been  tied  in  the  shadow 
along  the  hills.  She  went  to  him,  hopped 
to  his  back,  and  with  a  wave  of  her  h^ 
to  Sam  White,  was  gone. 

Sam  got  his  own  horse  and  mounted  him. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  here. 
He  was  sure  now  that  Merrill  hadn’t  hid¬ 
den  the  vest  here.  He  had  taken  it  with 
him  and  had  hidden  it  at  the  house  or  had 
disposed  of  it. 

He  gave  the  girl  fifteen  minutes,  which 
he  thought  would  be  ample,  and  then  be 
set  his  horse  to  a  gallop  over  the  flat. 

The  horse  made  no  noise  in  the  sand  as 
he  ^proached  the  house,  and  a  hundred 
feet  from  it,  he  slipped  down  and  went 
forward  on  foot.  He  came  to  the  kitchen 
door  without  having  used  any  precautions 
as  to  silence.  He  didn’t  think  MerriD 
would  run  away.  Probably,  confronted  by 
his  sister’s  knowledge  about  the  vest,  he 
would  come  through  with  the  whole  story. 
Sam  White  thought  he  now  had  but  to 
make  a  formal  arrest  and  take  Merrfl] 
with  him  to  the  county  seat. 

Outside  the  kitchen  door,  however,  with 
his  hand  raised  to  rap  on  it,  he  was  struck 
by  the  utter  lack  of  sound  from  within. 
There  ought  to  be  four  people  in  that 
room.  Tl^y  had  been  through  a  somewhat 
trying  scene.  They  hadn’t  had  much 
time.  It  seemed  to  Sam  that  they  couU 
scarcely  have  finished  talking  the  matter 
out.  Yet  if  there  were  four  people  be 
yond  that  door,  they  were  keeping  mighty 
still. 

He  rapped.  Instantly  came  Laura’s 
voice,  bidding  him  enter.  He  opened  tbt 
door.  Laura  was  alone  in  the  room.  She 
was  standing  beyond  the  table,  as  if  she 
had  intentionally  put  that  between  him  ai^ 
her.  Sam  White  looked  at  her  across  H. 
Again  he  was  astonished  at  the  diflerenct 
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in  her.  She  hdd  herself  very  erect,  and 
there  was  a  defiant  look  in  her  eyes.  A 
bitter  disappointment  swept  throng  Sam. 

“You  have  tricked  me,  ma’am,”  he 
stated. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  think  that,”  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

“Where’s  your  brother,  then?” 

“I  came  here.  I  asked  him  about  the 
vest.  He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  just 
looked  at  Lassiter  and  Williams. 

“‘That  fella  White,’  said  Lassiter,  ‘is 
smart.  We  had  better  be  ridin’.’  ” 

“And  they  rode?”  Sam  asked. 

“They  did.” 

“Where  did  they  go?” 

“Along  the  road,  toward  Lassiter’s.” 

A  flash  of  doubt  went  through  Sam’h 
mind.  It  was  a  horrible  thing,  that  flash 
of  doubt.  If  those  men  had  gone  toward 
Lassiter’s,  they  were  headed  farther  into 
Sam’s  bailiwick.  In  the  other  direction  lay 
the  next  county.  That  was  the  way,  Sam 
thought,  in  which  they  would  naturally 
head. 


WAS  Laura,  tom  by  dread  of  what 
might  happen  to  her  brother,  de¬ 
ceiving  him  about  what  she  had 
said  to  her  brother?  He  didn’t  know. 
Damn  this  sherifi’s  job!  It  tangled  a 
man  all  up.  If  he  had  not  been  sheriff,  if 
ke  had  b^  just  a  puncher,  why,  doggone 
it  all,  he  would  do  just  what  Latter  and 
Merrill  and  Williams  were  doing.  But  he 
was  sheriff!  He  had  to  come  back  to 
that  all  the  time. 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “I  will 
be  goin’.” 

He  opened  the  door.  Laura’s  voice 
stopped  him. 

“Mr.  White,”  she  said,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  this  that  I  don’t  understand. 
When  I  came  home,  I  walked  up  to  the 
door  softly.  I — I  wasn’t  eavesdropping  or 
spying  exactly,  but — well,  I  don’t  know, 
I  thought  I  might  get  a  clew.  I  heard 
miiams  and  my  brother  talking  together. 
They  were  quarreling.” 

“Quarreling!  Williams  aiKl  your  brother 
(parreling?  I  don’t  get  that.” 

*No  more  do  I.” 

“What  were  they  quarreling  about?” 

“I  couldn’t  make  out.  They  were  angry. 
Iheard  my  brother  say,  ‘You  won’t.’  Wil- 
huns  swore.  He  said,  *I  will.’  Then  my 
l>Mher  said,  ‘She’s  my  sister.  She’s  all 


I’ve  got  to  take  care  of.’  ‘Ain’t  I  a  man?’ 
Williams  asked,  in  a  funny  voice. 

“And  that  was  all?” 

Her  color  was  like  a  sudden  flood  in  her 
face. 

“Williams  made  a  little  speech,”  she 
said.  “  ‘Merrill,’  he  said,  ‘you  know  the 
kind  of  man  I  am.  You’ve  met  a  hundred 
like  me  here  and  there.  Been  driftin’ 
since  I  was  a  kid,  siftin’  in  an’  out  an’  all 
around  the  cattle  country.  Ownin’  my 
own  horse  but  little  else  besides.  Always 
wantin’  to  see  what  was  around  the  next 
comer.  Never  married.  Never  had  time. 
Knowed  a  lot  of  girls.  Never  met  one 
that  I  wanted  to  hitch  to.  Your  sister  is 
a  fine  girl.  There  is  somethin’  about  her, 
Merrill,  that  stills  a  man,  if  you  can  get 
that.  Lemme  have  my  own  way,  Mer^. 
This  is  all  nonsense.’  ” 

Sam  White  felt  like  a  rank  outader  in 
this  play  now.  He  saw  what  Williams 
want^  to  do.  He  wanted  to  step  forward 
and  say  that  he  was  Edwards’  slayer.  He 
wanted  to  shoulder  whatever  blame  there 
would  be.  Then  Merill  would  be  free. 
Laura  would  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
After  his  life  of  rambling,  Williams  had 
come  to  love  Laura  Merrill.  He  wanted 
to  prove  that  love  by  a  fine  loyalty,  having 
nothing  else  to  offer. 

“I  see,  ma’am,”  Sam  said.  “Well,  I 
will  have  to  get  along  over  to  Lassiter’s. 
Them  boys  will  prob’ly  be  waitin’  there  for 
me.  You  got  no  answer  from  your  brother 
about  the  vest?” 

“No.” 

“You  didn’t  ask  him  when  he  would  be 
back?” 

“No;  he  only  said  he  would  take  care 
of  himself.” 

“W’ell,  good-by,  ma’am.  I  will  see  you 
later  on.” 

“You  are  going  to  Lassiter’s?” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

Riding  in  the  road,  he  was  convinced 
the  more  by  her  last  question  that  the 
men  had  not  gone  to  Laxter’s.  Yet  that 
was  the  place  for  him  to  go  to.  If  he  set 
out  in  the  other  direction  the  men  would 
elude  him.  Merrill  could  not  travel  far. 
Eventually  Lassiter  would  have  to  come 
back  to  his  ranch,  and  with  him  doubtless 
Williams.  White  could  wait.  Oh,  he  could 
wait!  He  had  done  it  before.  He  had 
learned  that  patience  is  one  of  the  biggest 
assets  of  a  sheriff.  .And  when  Latter 
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returned,  he  would  wring  the  old  boy's 
neck  for  him  and  maybe  arrest  him  iot 
one  thing  and  another. 

He  ro^  up  to  Lassiter’s  house  and  hal¬ 
loed.  It  was  a  mere  formality,  he  felt. 
Lassiter  was  probably  well  on  his  way  in 
the  other  direction  by  now.  But,  sur¬ 
prisingly,  Lassiter  immediately  (^n^  the 
door.  He  was  just  distinguishable  in  the 
doorw&y* 

“  Lo,  Sam  White,”  he  called.  “Mer¬ 
rill  is  here,  and  Williams,  too.” 

Sam  slid  from  his  horse.  He  loosened 
his  gun  in  its  holster.  What  old  Lassiter 
was  going  to  pull  off  he  didn’t  know.  For 
a  man  of  his  age  Lassiter  was  an  impulsive 
old  fool.  He  was  like  a  boy  when  anything 
unusual  was  going  on — sticking  his  old 
nose  into  it. 

As  he  walked  up  to  the  door,  Sam  rea¬ 
lized  that  there  was  no  light  in  the  room 
beyond. 

“Put  a  match  to  your  lan^,”  he  ordered. 
“What  you  fellas  sittin’  in  the  dark  for?” 

“Savin’  oil,”  Lassiter  chuckled.  “My 
supply  is  low.”  He  half  turned.  “Put  a 
match  to  her,  in  honor  of  the  sheriff,  Wil¬ 
liams,”  he  called. 

A  match  was  scraped,  and  the  light  from 
the  lamp  flowed  through  the  room  and, 
dimly,  out  past  Lassiter. 

“I’m  cornin’  in,”  Sam  announced.  “Any¬ 
body  that  starts  anything  can  be  ready  to 
go  through  with  it.” 

Lassiter  stepped  back  and  Sam  followed 
him  into  the  room.  Williams  had  seated 
himsdf  and  Merrill  sat  beyond  him.  Sam’s 
eyes  swept  the  room.  Everything  seemed 
a  little  too  peaceful. 

“It’s  all  right,  White,”  Merrill  said. 
“There’s  something  that  might  int’rest 
you.” 

He  nodded  toward  the  table.  Sam  saw 
a  crumpled  garment  lying  on  it.  He  walked 
to  the  table  and  took  it  up.  It  was  a  vest. 
It  had  been  saturated  with  blood,  now 
dried.  There  was  sand  on  it,  too. 

“My  vest,”  Merrill  said.  “I  tried  to 
stop  Edwards’  flow  of  blood  with  it  when 
I  helped  him  toward  the  pool.  I  buried 
H  between  here  and  my  bouse  and  dug  it 
up  on  the  way  over.” 

“Merrill,”  said  Sam  a  little  shakily,  “I 
have  got  to  arrest  you  for  Edwards’ 
murder.” 

“I  know,”  Merrill  nodded.  “I  done  it. 
I  killed  E^ards.” 


CHAPTER  VI 

, LOYALTY 

ELL  me  about  it,  Merrill,”  White 
said  gently. 

“)^y,  there  ain’t  much  to  tdl," 
Merrill  said.  “Me  and  Edwards  had  had 
trouble.  I  was  ridin’  home  just  about 
dusk  when  I  saw  a  man  cornin’  towards 
me.  I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
I  was  thinkin’  more  about  a  drink  of  water 
than  anything  else.  I  was  headed  for  that 
pool. 

“When  the  man  was  mebbe  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  me,  he  suddenly  spurred 
his  horse  and  came  at  me  at  a  gallop.  I 
stopped.  For  a  minute  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  t^k.  Then  I  recognized  Edwards,  and 
I  knew  he  was  out  to  get  me.  He  fired 
once,  and  I  dragged  my  gun  and  let  him 
have  it.  Somehow  he  stayed  on  his  horse, 
and  I  rode  up  to  him,  and  took  up  the 
horse,  and  just  then  Edwards  begun  to 
slip.  I  h(^ped  down  and  eased  him  iron 
his  saddle.  I  saw  he  was  bleedin’  bad, 
and  that  he  was  worse  hit  than  I  bad  sup¬ 
posed.  I  pulled  off  my  vest  while  he 
leaned  against  me,  and  I  pressed  the  vest 
over  his  wound.  I  asked  him  could  be 
walk  with  my  help,  and  he  nodded.  I 
supported  him  till  we  got  to  the  pool.  I 
took  him  inside  and  let  him  down,  and 
he  died  right  there  under  my  hand.  I 
went  on  home.” 

“How  did  you  get  word  to  Williams?* 
White  asked. 

“Word  to  Williams?  I  didn’t  get  no 
word  to  Williams.” 

“He  didn’t,”  Williams  added.  “I  tell 
you  I  just  rode  over  that  way  and  found 
Edward’  body  accidental.  That’s  all  there 
is  to  that.” 

“Your  scrap  with  Edwards  over  at  that 
poolroom  was  accidental,  too?”  White  sug¬ 
gested. 

“What  scrap.” 

“You  went  into  that  poolroom  and  found 
Edwards  there.  You  walked  up  to  him 
and  handed  him  a  line  of  talk.  What  was 
that  all  about?” 

“Huh,”  said  Williams.  “You  been 
snoopin’  round,  eh?  Well,  you  didn’t  find 
out  what  that  line  of  talk  was.  ^  back 
there  and  take  another  shot  at  findin’  out." 

“Mebbe  I  will,”  White  said.  “Weil, 
Merrill  I  expect  we  better  be  movin’.” 
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Merrill  rose.  Lassiter  came  to  his  feet 
at  the  same  moment.  He  dragged  out  his 
^  and  leveled  it  at  White. 

“Don’t  you  move,  White,”  he  ordered. 
“This  thing  ain’t  settled  yet  by  a  long 
ways.  Can’t  you  see  that  Merrill  killed 
that  fella  in  self-defense?  You  can’t  take 
a  man  up  on  anything  like  that.” 

“Merrill  says  he  killed  in  self-defense," 
said  Sam.  “That  is  something  that  will 
have  to  be  threshed  out.” 

“You  think  he  is  lyin’?”  the  old  cattle¬ 
man  demanded. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  about  it.  The 
law  don’t  allow  me  to  think  about  it.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  courts.  I  am  jmt  an 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  Merrill  into 
custody.  Which  I  am  doin’.  Put  up  your 
gun,- Lassiter.” 

“Not  yet!” 

Here  was  loyalty.  White  saw.  Old  Las¬ 
siter  had  been  a  friend  to  Merrill  ever  since 
Merrill  had  been  in  this  coimtry.  Las- 
Bter’s  friendship  was  no  idle  thing.  It 
would  stand  the  acid  test.  The  old  man 
was  likdy  to  get  into  trouble  himself  for 
what  be  was  doing,  but  he  was  willing  to 
take,  a  chance  on  that. 
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“Merrill,”  he  went  on,  “I  am  takin’  you 
away  from  the  sheriff.  Fact  is,  I  have 
taken  you  away  from  him.  You  are  a 
free  man.  Hop  your  horse  an’  ride.  I  will 
see  that  nothing  happens  to  your  sister.” 

A  ^)asm  of  pain  went  across  Merrill’s 
face.  The  face  was  suddenly  haggard. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  Lassiter,”  he  said.  “This 


will  be  an  awful  thing  for  Laura,  but  me 
bein’  a  fugitive  would  be  a  more  awful 
thing.  She  can’t  abide  a  man  that  runs 
my  from  anything.  She  would  rather  see 
me  behind  the  bars  than  scuttlin’  here  an’ 
there  like  some  slinkin’  rat.  I  got  to  go 
with  White.  No  jury  will  convict  me.” 

“Thass  right,”  Lassiter  agreed,  “but 
think  of  you  bein’  locked  up  for  mebbe 
quite  a  spell.  Think  of  that  courtroom. 
The  crowd.  The  testimony — ^what  there 
will  be  of  it.  Think  of  your  sister  bein’ 
there  an’  havin’  to  stand  it  all.  Why, 
nui,  it  ain’t  human.  It  ain’t  no  right  way 
to  treat  that  girl.” 

"Men,”  White  said  in  a  strained  voice, 
‘‘ffiis  ain’t  no  easy  thing  for  me.  We  all 
been  thinkin’  of  your  sister  in  this  matter. 
Mlliams  has  been  thinkin’  of  her.  Las — ” 

"You  can  cut  that  out,”  Williams 
•ipped. 


“You’re  a  good  man,  Williams,”  White 
said  patiently.  “I  ain’t  tryin’  to  hand  you 
anything.  Lassiter  has  been  thinkin’  of 
her.  Merrill  o’  course  has  been  thinkin’ 
of  her.  If  he  hadn’t  been,  he  would  have 
come  walkin’  into  my  office.  I  have  been 
thinkin’  of  her.  I  have  let  her  hold  me 
up  twice  since  1  come  out  here.” 

“Hold  you  up?”  Merrill  asked. 

“Hdd  me  up.  I  let  her  do  it  because  I 
was  hdpless.  She  said  she  would  shoot  me.  I 
knowed  she  wouldn’t,  but  I  couldn’t  snatch 
the  gun  out  of  her  fingers,  could  I?” 

“Then  she  thought  I  killed  Edwards?” 
Merrill  said. 

“She  knowed  you  had  had  that  fight 
with  Exhrards.  What  could  she  think 
when  you  come  home  with  mud  on  your 
clothes,  and  there  ain’t  no  such  mud 
around  that  marsh  where  your  cow  was 
bogged  down?  She  read  you,  Merrill.” 

“She  didn’t  say  nothin’,”  Merrill  said. 

“No,”  said  White,  “she  has  been  keepin’ 
up  her  nerve.” 

) 

LASSITER!”  This  was  Williams  speak¬ 
ing.  Williams  had  got  to  his  feet. 
^  His  face  was  red,  but  White  did  not 
know  vdiether  it  was  from  anger  or  ex¬ 
citement. 

Lassiter  did  not  turn  away  from  Wliite. 
His  eyes  were  steadily  on  the  sheriff,  and 
his  gun  was  still  up  when  he  answer^: 
“WeU,  WUliams?” 

“You  Stick  your  gim  on  Morrill,”  WU¬ 
liams  directed. 

“On  Merrill.  I  ain’t  holdin’  up  MerriU.” 
“You  hold  him  up.  I  ain’t  got  no  time 
for  him.  I  want  to  talk  to  White.  Do 
as  I  tell  you,  Lassiter.  I  wUl  give  Merrill 
a  clean  ^1  of  health.” 

MerriU  sprang  up.  He  took  one  step 
toward  Williams.  Lassiter  turned  the  gun 
on  him. 

“I  dunno  what  this  {day  is,”  the  old 
man  said,  “but  it  looks  like  I  better  back 
it.  Williams  sure  has  got  somethin*  on 
his  mind.  What  is  it,  Williams!” 

“White,”  WUliams  said,  “I  killed  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you.” 

“Go  ahead  and  prove  it,”  the  sheriff 
said. 

“Lemme  tell  you  the  beginnin’  of  it. 
Merrill  had  had  his  row  with  Edwards. 
Reports  come  to  him  that  Edwards  was 
bangin’  around  the  villages.  He  wasn't 
talkin’.  He  wasn’t  sayin’  anything.  He 
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was  just  hangin*  around.  Fact  is,  I  had 
seen  Edwards  over  to  our  county  seat  one 
night  late.  Next  day  I  was  ridin’  down 
hm  a  way  and  I  met  up  with  Merrill.  I 
told  him  about  Edwards.  I  said  he  had 
better  go  into  town  and  clean  up  with 
that  feUa.  When  a  man  hangs  around, 
keepin’  his  mouth  shut,  it  ain’t  no  good 
sign,  as  we  all  know. 

“I  can  see  Merrill  now  as  plain  as  day, 
as  he  sat  his  horse  lookin’  down  at  the 
ground.  His  face  was  kinda  puckered  up, 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  disturbed  in 
his  mind. 

‘\\lUiams,’  he  said,  *I  wish  that  fella 
would  blow.  Either  him  or  me  is  goin’  to 
get  hurt  if  he  stays  around  here.  If  I 
hurt  him  or  kill  him,  my  sister  will  suffer. 
If  he  gets  me,  she  will  suffer.  I  am  kinda 
up  a  tree,  WUliams.’ 

“  ‘Why,’  I  says,  ‘the  way  to  handle  a 
snake  like  him  is  to  give  him  one  more 
warnin’.  Then  if  he  crawls  across  your 
path,  let  him  have  it.  If  you  like,  I  will 
carry  that  warnin’  to  him.’  ” 

“He’s  makin’  this  up.  White,”  Merrill 
broke  in. 

“It’s  an  interestin’  fairy  story,”  White 
rejoined  drily.  “Let’s  have  the  rest  of  it, 
Williams.” 

“I  knowed  that  if  Merrill  consented  to 
let  me  go  to  Edwards,  it’d  be  on’y  because 
he  was  worried,”  Williams  went  on.  “You 
know  how  it  is  when  a  man  gets  into  a  jam 
and  he  has  somebody  besides  himself  to 
think  of.  He  can’t  do  no  straight  thinkin’. 
So  Merrill  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  Ed¬ 
wards  and  tell  him,  once  for  all,  ^at  there 
was  no  place  for  him  in  this  country.  I 
said  I  would  go. 

“Well,  mebbe  I  made  that  message  a 
little  stronger  than  I  should  have.  I  laid 
for  Edward,  and  followed  him  that  night 
over  to  this  other  village.  I  seen  him  go 
into  the  poolroom,  and  I  went  in  there.  I 
went  straight  up  to  him.  I  told  him  there 
wasn’t  no  room  for  him  hereabouts.  He 
opened  his  lips  to  ^}eak.  I  whispered. 

“I  said,  ‘Eklwards,  if  you  meet  me  or 
Merrill  from  now  on,  be  ready  to  shoot  it 
out.  We  won’t  take  no  moseyin’  from 
you.’  Then  I  walked  out  of  there. 

“I  been  keepin’  my  eye  on  Edwards. 
You  ask  Lassiter  if  I  ain’t  been  ridin’  a 
good  deal  at  night.  You  ask  him  if  there 
was  any  reason  for  me  bein’  down  by  that 
pool  this  momin’  Well,  if  there  wasn’t 


no  reason,  how  come  I  found  that  body? 
How  did  I  happen  to  be  Johnny-on-the- 
Spot?  Why,  I  was  down  by  that  pool  las’ 
night.  I  hadn’t  seen  Edwards  around  any 
place,  and  I  went  down  there  to  keep  ao 
eye  on  Merrill.  I  knowed  he  would  bt 
cornin’  up  that  way  about  dusk. 

“He  come  all  ri^t,  and  I  was  drawcd 
back  among  the  shadows  as  he  headed  h 
there.  He  was  out  on  the  flat  mebbe  tin 
hundred  feet  when  a  horse  come  das^’ 
out  from  the  hills.  The  man  on  the  hont 
fired  right  away.  I  had  my  gun  in  my 
hand,  and  I  throwed  a  bullet  into  that 
fella.  He  swayed  in  his  saddle,  and  I 
run  out  to  him.  Merrill  reached  him  at 
the  same  time.  I  held  him  in  his  sadifle 
while  Merrill  tore  off  his  vest.  Both  of  m 
let  him  down  from  his  horse  and  supported 
him  to  the  pool.  There  wasn’t  room  for 
me  and  Merrill  to  go  in  there  together,  so 
Merrill  went  in  with  him.  He  ^ed 
under  Merrill’s  hand  like  Merrill  says,  bat 
it  was  my  bullet,  not  Merrill’s,  that  killed 
him.  And  them  are  the  facts.  White.” 

“Why  does  Merrill  insist  that  he  killed 
him,  then?”  White  asked. 

“Why,  gosh,  it’s  this  here  honor  stuff," 
Williams  said.  “As  soon  as  we  knoired 
Edwards  was  dead,  Merrill  ^rung  that 
on  me.  He  said  to  me  that  he  had  dragged 
me  into  the  thing  and  th^t  there  mustn’t 
be  a  shadow  of  su^icion  on  me.  We 
argued  the  matter  back  and  forth  for  some 
time.  Then  we  agreed  we  would  let  tbe 
whole  matter  ride  and  see  what  you  done. 
If  you  turned  up  somethin’,  we  would  tefl 
the  straight  story.  That  was  our  agrtt- 
ment,  but  I  see  now  that  Merrill  never 
meant  to  keep  that  agreement.  He  has 
got  a  silly  notion  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
him,  I  wouldn’t  have  had  tc  shoot  Ed¬ 
wards.  He  figures  I  saved  his  life  by 
shootin’  Edwards.  He  thinks  he  is  double 
in  my  debt,  and  he  is  goin’  to  take  tbe 
blame.  Now,  it’s  all  plain  enough  to  yon, 
ain’t  it.  White?” 

“Where’s  your  proof?”  White  asked. 

“Proof.  Why,  I  have  just  give  you  a 
carload  of  proof.  What  more  do  you 
want?” 

“You  have  give  me  a  carload  of  talk,* 
White  said.  “I  don’t  see  no  proof  in  it 
What  do  you  say  to  this,  Merrill?” 

.  “I  say  it’s  silly,”  Merrill  declared 
“Think  I  would  say  I  had  killed  a  man  H 
I  hadn’t?” 
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“You  mi^t.  This  honor  stuff,  as  Wil-< 
liams  calls  it,  will  hdd  a  man  like  a  chain. 
This  is  a  funny  case.  Generally  an  of¬ 
ficer  has  trouble  gettin’  one  man  for  one 
crime.  Here  I  got  two  men  for  one  crime, 
an’  each  confessin’.  1  got  to  make  a 
choice.  I  choose  Merrill.  He  had  the 
motive.  You  didn’t  have  no  motive,  Wil¬ 
liams.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  complete  silence. 
Once  more  White  dropped  his  statement 
into  the  pool  of  that  silence,  casually  now: 

“You  didn’t  have  no  motive,  Williams.”. 

Williams  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 
His  face  was  hard.  He  groxmd  his  hands 
towther. 

“Dammit  it.  White,”  he  said  at  last, 
“you  are  a  fool.  I  did  have  a  motive.  I — 

I  have  never  met  a  girl  like  Miss  Merrill 
before.  I  ain’t  hopin’  for  nothin’  in  that 
d^tion.  I  know  I’m  out  of  it,  but  a 
man  can’t  help  what  he  feels.  I’d  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her.  I  told  Edwards  that  ni^t 
I  had  a  notion  to  kill  him  where  he  sto^. 

It  made  my  blood  boil  even  to  think  of 
his  lookin’  at  Miss  Merrill.  I  was  layin’ 
for  him  last  night.  I’d  have  got  him  if 
Merrill  hadn’t  been  there.  Now,  you 
bonehead,  is  that  plain  enough?” 

“Is  it  plain  enough  to  you,  Merrill?” 
White  asked  softly. 

“No,  it  ain’t,”  Merrill  cried.  “I  tell  you 
I  killed  E^ards.” 

Again  there  was  silence.  Williams  sat 
humped  forward  in  his  chair.  White  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him.  He  had  had  to  study  men 
since  he  had  been  sheriff.  He  was  dowly 
making  up  his  mind  now. 

“I’m  still  pickin’  Merrill,”  he  said  at 
last.  “Lassiter,  can  I  trust  you?” 

"You  can  trust  me,’*  Merrill  stated. 
“Never  mind  about  La^iter.  This  thing 
lies  between  you  and  me  now.  What  is 
;  it  you  want?” 

!  “There  is  just  one  thing  I  got  to  look  . 
up,”  White  answered.  “It  will  take  me 
mebbe  a  coupla  hours.  Will  you  be  here 
adien  I  come  back,  Merrill?” 

“I  will  be  here.” 

White  rose. 

“Look  here,”  Williams  called,  suddenly 
pulling  himself  together. 

“Not  a  word,  Williams,”  White  said 
coldly.  “You  be  here  when  I  get  back, 
too,  if  you  want  to.” 

“You  know  I  won’t  leave.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought.” 


Sam  went  outside.  He  moimted  his 
horse  and  rode  out  on  the  flat  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  the  Merrill  ranch  house. 
He  had  been  swayed  toward  a  decision, 
but  he  wanted  to  thresh  this  thing  out. 
Under  the  stars,  alone  in  the  night,  he 
believed  be  could  thresh  it  out  better  than  ' 
when  four  walls  enclosed  him. 

CHAPTER  Vn 
“all  I’ve  got” 

For  half  an  hour  he  drifted  aimlessly 
on  his  horse.  His  brain  was  busy, 
seeking  a  plan  by  which  he  might 
shake  his  man.  This  sheriff  always  turned 
to  others  for  aid  reluctantly.  He  liked  to 
depend  upon  himself,  to  {flay  his  own 
game.  Entrance  of  others  into  any  affair 
in  which  he  was  concerned  was  confusing 
to  him.  Yet  he  saw  now  that  he  would 
have  to  have  help.  He  would  have  to 
have  Laura  Merrill’s  help. 

.With  that  decision  readied,  he  picked 
up  his  horse  and  galloped  away  toward 
the  Merrill  ranch  house.  Laura  q)ened 
the  door  to  him,  and  with  her  eyes  now 
rather  anxiously  on  his  face,  she  l^de  him 
enter. 

“Did  you  And  them?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  he  answered.  “They 
were  at  Lassiter’s.  Williams  insists  that 
he  killed  Edwards.” 

“I  knew  my  brother  didn’t  do  it,”  she 
said  warmly. 

“However,”  White  said  drily,  “your 
brother  insists  that  he  did  it.” 

“Well,  they  both  didn’t  do  it.” 

“Course  not.” 

“What  is  your  explanation?” 

“It’s  like  this,”  White  said  seriously. 
“Your  brother  is  livin’  up  to  the  only  code 
he  knows.  He  figures  he  got  Williams 
into  this  thing  and  he  isn’t  going  to  let 
Williams  suffer.  You  see,  Williams  is  a 
rambler.  It  don’t  do  a  rambler  no  good 
to  be  arrested.  A  rambler  is  liable  to  get 
into  a  jam  at  any  time.  First  thing  the 
law  do^  is  to  look  up  his  record.  If  he 
gets  on  the  witness  stand  and  the  matter 
is  opened  up,  a  foxy  lawyer  can  ask  him 
if  he  has  ever  been  arrested  and  what  for. 
That  always  has  weight  with  a  jury.  It 
don’t  make  much  difference  that  a  man 
can  say  1m  was  arrested  for  murder  but 
was  acquitted.  Juries  is  peculiar.  If  a 
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man  has  been  arrested  oacc,  they  think  it 
is  a  stain  on  him,  and  they  are  liable  to 
hand  it  to  him.  Your  toother  doesn’t 
want  that  stain  put  on  Williams.  He  feels 
he  is  responsible  for  Williams.  It  is  a 
square  {day  be  is  makin’.” 

“You  don’t  think  my  brother  is  guilty, 
then?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.  Williams  has  got  a 
reason  for  makin’  the  play  he  is  makin’. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  was  ever  mixed  up 
in  a  case  where  men  had  as  strong  motives 
for  what  they  are  doin’  as  these  men  have.” 

“What  would  Williams’  motive  be  fw 
shielding  my  brother?”  Laura  asked. 

Out  under  the  stars  Sheriff  White  had 
antici{}ated  just  that  question. 

“I  don’t  expect  you  have  ever  got  very 
well  acquaint^  with  a  rambler,  have  you, 
ma’am?”  he  asked.  “Course  there  are 
ramblers  an’  ramblers.  There  is  the 
rambler  that  is  so  crooked  he  meets  hisself 
cornin’  back.  I  ain’t  ^)eakin’  of  that 
kind.  He  ain’t  worth  speakin’  about. 
Williams  is  the  kind  of  rambler  I  mean. 
He  is  square;  when  he  works  he  works 
hard;  he  ain’t  got  faults  to  speak  of  ex- 
cqn  that  he  h^  to  be  on  the  go.  It 
dcm’t  matter  that  the  place  he  is  goin’  to 
may  not  be  so  good  a  place  as  the  place 
he  is  leavin’.  He  has  got  to  make  a  trip 
to  some  place  every  so  often.  That  is  the 
kind  of  rambler  tl^  here  Williams  is. 

‘^ow,  ma’am,  these  here  ramblers  has 
always  got  a  kind  of  a  home-bee  buzzin’ 
in  their  bonnets.  They  keep  thinkin’  that 
some  day  they  will  have  homes  of  their 
own.  Some  of  ’em  get  ’em;  some  of  ’em 
don’t.  It  seems  to  me  that  Williams  has 
got  the  home-bee  pretty  strong.  He  come 
here  and  be  found  you  and  your  brother 
makin’  a  home.  He  got  what  they  call 
sentimental  about  it.  Why,  ma’am,  some 
of  them  ramblers  has  got  such  strong  imagi¬ 
nations  that  they  can  see  themselves  all 
fixed  up  in  a  home  of  their  own  once  they 
lay  eyes  on  other  folks  in  a  home.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  breed,  I  reckon.  It 
comes  to  Williams,  when  ^  learns  of  your 
brother’s  run-in  with  Eklwards,  that  nothin’ 
must  happen  to  disturb  this  here  home 
that  you  and  your  brother  are  workin’  so 
^  hard  to  establish.  Edwards  is  shot.  Mebbe 
*  Williams  did  shoot  him.  If  he  didn’t,  he 
is  standin’  by  to  take  the  blame,  so  it 
won't  fall  on  your  brother.  Is  all  that 
plain  enou^,  ma’am?” 


'  “I  know  my  brother  would  not  let  an¬ 
other  man  suffer  for  what  he  had  done, 
in  the  slightest  degree,”  Laura  said.  “I 
am  sure  there  are  other  men  such  as  you 
describe.  I  suppose  it  is  a  kind  of  loneli¬ 
ness  in  Williams.” 

“I  suppose  it  is.” 

“It  isn’t — isn’t  that  Williams  cares 
anything  about  me?”  she  asked. 

“Shucks,  ma’am,  that  driftin’  hombre 
ain’t  never  been  still  enough  to  become 
interested  in  a  girl,”  Sam  White  lied.  “No; 
it  ain’t  that.  You  are  in  his  mind  only 
because  he  don’t  want  you  to  be  disturbed. 
His  main  play  is  for  your  brother.  He  is 
what  they  call  a  man’s  man,  ma’am.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  of  that,”  she  said. 
“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this  matter,  Mr.  White?” 

“Ma’am,”  said  Sam,  “a  plan  come  to 
me  while  I  was  ridin’  out  yonder  a  while 
ago.  You  will  probly  think  it  is  ridiculous, 
an’  mebbe  it  is.  It  is  the  best  I’ve  got, 
however.  Did  you  ever  faint,  ma’am?” 

“Faint?  Why,  no.” 

“I  didn’t  suppose  you  ever  had.  Could 
you  faint  now,  ma’am?  Could  you  kind 
of  wilt  down  in  your  chair  and  let  me 
bring  you  a  glass  of  water.  Could  you  say, 
T  can’t  bear  it.  I  can’t  bear  it?’  ” 

Laura  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  specu¬ 
latively.  Then  she  nodded. 

“I  think  I  understand,”  she  said. 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  closed 
her  eyes.  Sam  White  took  one  good  look 
at  her.  He  thought  he  had  that  much 
coming  to  him.  Then  he  brought  her  a 
glass  of  water.  Her  head  was  against  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Her  face  was  lifted. 
If  she  had  really  fainted,  he  would  have 
been  free  to  put  his  hand  under  her  head 
and  lift  it,  but  he  did  not  feel  free  to  do 
so  now. 

“Try  to  drink  this,  ma’am,”  he  said. 

She  slowly  lifted  her  head  and  sipped 
some  of  the  water.  She  let  her  head  fall 
back. 

“I  can’t  bear  it,”  she  said.  “I  cant 
bear  it.” 

“You  just  sit  still  for  a  minute,  ma’am," 
said  the  sheriff.  “I’m  goin’.” 

“You  are  terribly  honest,  aren’t  you, 
Mr.  White?”  she  said.  “You  want  to 
report  a  make-believe  happening  at  least" 

“My  honesty  don’t  bother  me  much,” 
Sam  returned  cheerfully.  “It’s  only  that 
I  ain’t  a  very  good  actor.” 
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He  hastened  fr(Hn  the  room, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  ^)ed  back 
to  Lassiter’s.  He  made  a  good 
deal  of  ado  about  his  arrival  at  the  ranch 
bouse.  Those  inside  the  house  could  not 
fail  to  believe  that  he  had  arrived  in  ex* 
cited  haste.  That  was  the  fact.  Lassiter 
threw  open  the  door  and  stood  there. 
White  threw  himself  from  his  horse  and 
staggered  through  the  door.  He  seemed 
to  be  almost  entirely  out  of  breath.  The 
three  men  were  on  their  feet,  crowding  up 
to  him.  Merrill  had  a  prescience  of 
disaster. 

“Have  you  been  to  my  house?”  he  asked. 
“Has  somethin’  happened  to  my  sister?” 

“Stand  back  and  gimme  air,”  Sam 
ordered. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  at  his 
forehead.  He  was  quite  sure  that  they 
would  not  observe  that  it  was  dry. 

“For  God’s  sake,  what’s  happened?” 
Merrill  asked. 

Sam  fixed  him  with  scornful  eyes. 

“Cuss  you,  Merrill,”  he  said,  “you  are  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  man.  You  ought  to  be 
horsewhipped  for  treatin’  a  sister  like  you 
got  the  way  you  have  treated  her.  Killin’ 
a  man,  bringin’  grief  to  her,  makin’  her 
faint  dead  away.” 

“Faint?”  Merrill  queried.  “What  do 
you  mean,  faint?” 

Sam  took  the  precaution  of  getting  to  his 
feet.  He  backed  away  from  the  three  men 
and  drew  his  gun.  He  didn’t  know  what 
Merrill  would  do  exactly,  but  he  was  sure 
that  Merrill  would  want  to  make  a  break 
for  home. 

“All  of  you  stand  back  there  where  I 
can  watch  you  in  a  bunch,”  White  ordered. 
"Don’t  start  nothin’  now.  I’ve  stood  all 
the  nonsense  I’m  goin’  to  stand.” 

He  looked  as  if  he  had  stood  all  the 
ntmsense  he  was  going  to  stand.  His  eyes 
were  narrowed,  and  since  the  lamplight 
aught  them,  he  looked  as  if  he  were  glar¬ 
ing  angrily.  His  mouth  was  hard.  There 
was  a  flush  in  his  cheeks.  They  didn’t 
know  it  but  it  was  only  a  flush  which  un¬ 
certainty  brought.  They  thought  it  was 
due  to  anger. 

“I  went  over  to  your  house,  Merrill,  and 
told  your  sister  what  had  happened,  how 
you  had  confessed  to  a  brutal  murder,” 
Sam  said.  “She  went  all  of  a  heap  in  her 
cbur.  I  brought  her  water,  but  she  only 
^uspered,  *I  can’t  bear  it.  I  can’t  bear  it’.^’ 


“Where  is  she  now?”  Merrill  asked.  “1 
must  get  to  her.” 

“She  is  at  home.  I  left  her  sittin’  in  her 
chair.  I  couldn’t  stand  the  sight  of  her. 
Her  grief  was  terrible,  Merrill.  1  expect 
she  will  need  a  doctor.” 

“Let  me  go  to  her,”  Merrill  said,  and  he  ' 
started  forward. 

“You  can’t  go  to  her,”  White  declared. 
“You  are  tmdCT  arrest.  You  will  have  to 
go  with  me.  I  expect  she  wiU  get  herself 
in  hand  so  she  can  come  to  see  you  to¬ 
morrow.  She  will  see  you  behind  bars. 
She  will  have  the  work  of  gettin’  a  lawyer. 
She  will  be  in  the  courtroom  later  on. 
Gosh,  I  wish  there  was  some  way  of  sparin’ 
her  all  that.” 

“It  ain’t  like  Laura  to  faint,”  Lassiter 
put  in. 

“It  is  these  strong  women  that  goes  tmder 
fast  sometimes,”  WUliams  said.  “MerriU 
is  certainly  hurtin’  a  girl  that  he  promised 
bisself  to  look  after.” 

Merrill  was  now  staring  at  the  floor. 
Sam  looked  at  Lassiter  and  Williams  out 
of  the  comer  of  his  eye.  Old  Las^ter  was 
plainly  puzzled.  Williams  was  skeptical. 
Sam  gave  him  a  look  that  should  have 
burned  him  up.  Williams  started  and  then 
controlled  himself. 

“You  better  go  over  and  see  what  you 
can  do  for  that  girl,  Lassiter,”  he  said. 

Slowly  Merrill  lifted  his  head.  He  looked 
at  Williams. 

“Williams,”  he  said,  “I  don't  know  what 
you  are  goin’  to  think  of  me.” 

“For  doin’  what  you  should  have  done 
long  ago?”  Williams  asked.  “If  you  do  it, 

I  >^1  only  say  that  you  ha\'e  got  some 
sense.” 

“.All  I  own  will  be  at  your  disposal?” 
Merrill  said.  “I’ll  spend  down  to  the  last 
cent  for  you.  White,  William*;  killed 
Edwards.  He  killed  him  just  like  he  said. 
Edwards  was  gunnin’  for  me,  and  Williams 
got  him.” 

“I  knowed  it,”  VMiite  declared. 

“You  knowed  it.”  Lassiter  jeered.  “You 
didn’t  know  nothin’  of  the  kind.  How 
could  you  tell  whether  Merrill  or  Williams 
was  tdlin’  the  truth?’’ 

“Huh,”  said  Wliite,  “I  could  see  that 
Merrill  was  tellin’  a  stubborn  story,  tdlin’ 
it  stubbornly.  He  was  bangin'  to  it  like 
a  tenderfoot  hangs  to  a  saddle  horn. 
Williams’  story  was  real.  .A  man  like 
Williams  don't  open  bisself  up  like  Williams 
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done  unless  he  is  tellin’  the  truth.  Williams’ 
story  had  a  ring  to  it.” 

“The  only  story  1  told  had  to  do  with 
Edwards,”  Williams  declared.  “Any  man 
that  thinks  he  is  rememberin’  an}rthing  else 
had  better  forget  it.” 

“Why,  it  was  the  Edwards  story  I  was 
referrin’  to,”  White  agreed.  “I  didn’t 
hear  you  say  nothin’  else.” 

“Nor  me,”  Lassiter  chimed  in. 

“Am  1  under  arrest?”  Williams  asked. 

“I  got  a  feelin’  against  arrestin’  men  like 
you,”  White  said.  “Far  as  I’m  concerned 
you  can  always  say,  when  you  are  far  from 
here,  that  you  have  never  been  arrested. 
I  will  parole  you  to  this  old  so-called  cattle¬ 
man  here.  He  will  bring  you  into  my  office 
to-morrow.  Office,  not  jail,  though  they  are 
in  the  same  buildin’.  1  can  straighten  this 
matter  out,  I  think.  You  will  have  to  bring 
Merrill  with  you.  It’d  be  a  good  idea  if 
you  got  together  and  decided  what  you  were 
goin’  to  say.  I  don’t  want  you  to  ball 
things  up  like  you  balled  ’em  up  here.” 

“Huh,”  said  Lassiter,  “I  bet  I  could  fix 
this  matter  up  by  mysdf.  If  I  could  do 
it,  it  will  be  pie  for  our  great  an’  only 
sho’iff.” 

“He’s  got  a  head  on  his  shoulders  at 
that,”  WUliams  said. 

“Who  hasn’t?”  Lassiter  asked.  “But 
there  is  heads  and  heads.  Well,  are  we 
goin’  to  get  over  to  Merrill’s  or  stand  hne 
the  rest  of  the  night?” 


CHAPTER  VIII 
“ma’am,  ma’am” 

Merrill  came  out  of  his  house. 
He  was  looking  rather  subdued. 
“How  is  she?”  Williams  asked, 
somewhat  breathlessly. 

“Why,  she’s  all  right  now,”  Merrill 
answered.  “I  thought  her  eyes  was  kinda 
red.  Looked  like  ^e  had  found  relief  by 
cryin’.  Long  time  since  she  has  cried, 
Williams.  She  ain’t  the  cryin’  kind.” 

“Certainly  not,”  Williams  agreed.  “I 
knowed  all  along  she  was  a  good  game  girl.” 

“How  did  she  act?”  White  ^^sked  anx¬ 
iously. 

“\\Tiy,  she  read  me  the  riot  act,”  Merrill 
answer^.  “I  don’t  never  remember  seein’ 
her  quite  so  mad.  She  made  me  feel  like 
a  bonehead.” 


“Natural  feelin’,”  Williams  offered.  “You 
was  makin’  a  silly  play.  Everybody  sees 
it  but  you.” 

“Well,  I  have  paddled  my  own  canoe  for 
a  long  time,”  Merrill  said  quietly.  “I  don’t 
generally  figure  on  standin’  from  under.” 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  hintin’  nothin’  like  that,” 
Williams  agreed. 

“Everybody  knows  you  are  a  good, 
square  man,  Merrill,”  old  Lassiter  put  in. 

“Sheriff  White  has  been  on  the  level,” 
Merrill  said.  “He  can  count  on  me  backin’ 
him  at  any  time.  By  the  way,  White,  my 
sister  wants  to  speak  to  you  for  a  minute. 
I  expect  she  wants  to  explain  about  that 
faintin’  spell  and  apologize  for  it.  Honest, 
White,  it  wasn’t  like  her.” 

“Don’t  I  know  it?”  White  asked.  “Why, 
I  really  ought  to  be  gettin’  back  to  town.” 

“Oh,  don’t  let  her  think  you  are  mad  at 
her,”  Merrill  said.  “She  has  been  through 
h.  good  deal.” 

White  knocked  on  the  door  and  entered 
when  Laura  bade  him  to  do  so.  He  stood 
just  inaide  the  threshold.  Laura  snailed. 

“Well,  it  worked,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  It  worked,  but  I  feel  kind 
of  ashamed  of  myself.” 

“I  supposed  you  would,”  she  said,  “but 
you  will  get  over  that.  T^e  is  something 
I  want  to  explain  to  you.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  explain  nothin’  to 
me,  ma’am.” 

“It’s  about  bolding  you  up,”  she  said. 
“Do  you  know  why  I  did  it?” 

“Why,  to  get  a  square  deal  for  your 
brother,  to  make  sure  I  didn’t  do  him  any 
injustice.” 

“No  I  To  make  you  give  yourself  a 

square  deal.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  understand  that,  ma’am.” 

She  flushed  but  she  held  her  bead  high. 

“Sheriff  White,”  she  said,  “you  don’t 
know  how  good  a  man  you  are.  What  1 
was  afraid  of  was  this:  You  would  come 
out  here,  and  you  would  find  evidence  that 
my  brother  killed  Edwards.  I  thought  be 
had  done  it — to  protect  himself  of  cour». 
I  was  afraid  you  would  be  swayed  by— 
by — on  account  of  me.  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn’t  do  your  duty  if  you  found  ray 
brother  guilty.  So  I  held  you  up  to  make 
you  mad  in  the  first  place  and  to  force 
you  to  do  what  I  wanted  you  to  do  in  the 
second.” 

“Why,  I  knowed  all  along  you  wouldn’t 
shoot  me,”  Sam  said. 
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"Yes,  and  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  touch  me 
to  take  the  gun  from  me.  That  was  as 
good  as  the  prospect  of  my  shooting  you. 
1  wanted  you  to  do  your  duty  without  re- 
gaid  to  me,  and  that  was  the  only  way  I 
could  think  of.” 

"Why  was  you  so  keen  to  have  me  do 
my  duty?”  White  asked. 

"Why,  I — I — my  first  thought  was  of 
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you.  Somehow  I  tiuned  to  you  naturally. 
You  are  so  dependable — sort  of.  Sheriff 
White.” 

“Why,  nui’am,  ma’am,”  Sheriff  White 
murmur^. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  across 
the  dimly  lighted  kitchen.  At  last  they  . 
smiled  together,  quietly,  youthfully,  with 
a  new  understanding  between  them. 


THE  GAMBLING  WESTERNER 

IF  ANY  one  ever  goes  West  because  that  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do,  then  the  West 
will  be  dead.  As  long  as  it  is  a  gamble,  an  adventure,  an  experience,  a  waste  of 
time  and  a  funny  thing  to  do,  we  may  be  sure  of  finding  what  we  ought  to  have 
somewhere  beyond  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  If  any  one  wants  to  know  whether 
be  or  she  is  sure  of  finding  enough  work  to  do  out  there.  I’ll  reply,  yes.  But  as  for 
getting  pay  for  it,  enough  to  live  on,  I  don’t  know. 

Rolling  westward  one  day  I  saw  a  tincan  tourist  hop  out  of  his  flivver  and  remove  a 
rock  from  the  road — ^behind  him.  He  went  on  his  way.  He  was  very  impractical,  like 
those  campers  who  do  not  leave  the  rubbish  picked  up  and  the  garbage  decently  dis¬ 
posed  of,  because  they  are  not  returning  that  way.  But  I  love  that  fellow  who  took  an 
obstacle  out  of  my  way,  and  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  may  have  followed  me. 

in  money  he  was  never  to  be  requited.  Indeed,  he  lost  time  which  we  are  told  is 
money.  But  he  was  going  West  and  he  had  a  vision  of  service,  not  of  profit,  to  tempt 
him  on  to  his  fate  of  adventure  and  hope.  And  if  we  note  the  grades  of  the  trails  where 
they  ascend  to  the  Passes  of  the  Continental  Divides  we  shall  see  how  wonderfully 
well  the  pathfinders  and  pathclearers  have  performed  their  toil.  In  Colorado  we’ll  see 
road  camps  along  the  way.  We’ll  note  the  faces  of  the  toilers,  wondering  that  they 
have  such  hurt  expressions,  for  they  are  performing  splendid  tasks.  Presently  it  occurs 
to  us  that  they  are  convicts,  atoning  for  their  sins.  They  stumbled  on  their  way — 
bat  they  are  saving  us  many  a  trip  and  many  a  fall. 

Curiosity  is  aroused  throughout  the  West  by  just  such  conspicuous  gallantries  of  the 
wkked  in  the  development  of  affairs.  The  unhung,  the  uncaught  scoundreb  beat  our 
paths  to  the  land  of  inspiration.  Some  old  stock-jobber,  driving  a  last  spike  in  a  rail¬ 
road,  may  wonder  in  hb  soul  how  comes  he  b  permitted  thus  to  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  a  fine  enterprise?  The  West  is  dotted  with  forgotten  or  faintly  remembered  places 
where  seemingly  utterly  inadequately  moraled  men  have  made  the  West  a  feasible  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  emulation  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Honest  Injun,  the  West  b  an  awrful 
bad  moral  in  some  of  its  respects,  for  some  of  the  finest  things  developed  out  of  inten¬ 
tions  terribly  bad. 

Men  who  ran  away  became  heroes!  Nice  peop^  often  failed  to  anmunt  to  a  heap 
of  shucks. 


—  Raymond  S.  Spears 


Walter  W.  Liggett 

Tells  About  the  Last  Great  Fight 
of  Elbows  McMullen 

The  High  DiVer 


As  THE  long  freight  train  ^oaned  hadn’t  been  sleepin’.  Where  in  hell  am  I 
protestingly  to  a  halt  beside  the  now?” 

.  lonely  way  station  water  tank,  two  He  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  dust,  mechan- 
^husky  bn^emen  swung  down  from  ically  combing  the  cinders  from  his  hair 
the  caboose,  whistling  blithely,  and  strode  and  brushing  the  grime  from  his  wrinkled 
tbwards  the  front  end.  Half  way  up  the  clothes,  all  the  while  curiously  surveying 
long  string  of  box  cars  they  suddenly  his  surroundings.  He  had  sneaked  into  the 
halted,  swiftly  threw  open  the  side  door  of  empty  box  car  at  Minot,  North  Dakota, 
an  empty  and  a  moment  later  the  strug-  two  ^ys  before,  after  a  friendly  switchman 
gling  figure  of  a  man  was  jerked  out  feet  had  told  him  t^  train  was  bound  for  the 
foremost,  deposited  on  the  right-of-way  Twin  Cities.  But  now  he  failed  to  place 
with  a  thud,  then  expertly  hurled  bead  first  himself.  Certainly  there  was  no  such  dense 
down  the  steep  embankment  into  a  pile  pine  forests  on  the  prairies  of  Central 
of  cinders.  Miimesota.  Suddenly  the  solution  came  to 

The  tooting  blasts  of  the  engine  sounded  him. 
suspiciously  like  a  hoarse  laugh  as  the  “Hell,”  he  muttered,  “they  must  have 
rudely  ejected  waydarer  stagge^  to  his  switched  that  car  on  the  Duluth  train  last 
feet.  The  train  jerked  into  motion  again  night  at  the  Forks.  That  was  what  all 
and  the  brakeman,  outlined  against  the  sky  that  bumping  was  about.”  He  was  far 
on  top  of  a  box  car,  waved  a  derisive  fare-  from  Minneapolis  where  he  had  been 
well.  promised  a  six  round  preliminary  bout  on 

“Elbows”  McMullen’s  eyes  narrowed,  his  the  following  day.  He  was  marooned  on  a 
thin,  scarred  lips  twisted  out  futile  curses,  “one  train  a  day  road”  with  no  chance  of 
and  hu  battered,  bloated,  unshaven  face  making  his  destination  in  time  to  keep  his 
raddened  with  rage  as  he  malevolently  engagement.  The  train,  the  smoke  of  ib 
stood  staring  after  the  retreating  train.  engine  a  black  smudge  against  the  horizon, 
“Those  damned  shacks,”  he  mutter^,  was  disappearing  behind  the  distant  bend 
“They’d  never  have  thrown  me  off  if  I  For  a  few  moments  more  he  stood  cursing, 
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leviling  himself,  the  brakemen  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  with  equal  bitterness,  staring  down 
the  railroad  right-of-way  until  the  long 
lines  of  shining  steel  rails  imder  the  blazing 
I  mid-May  sun  seemed  to  dance  and  shim¬ 
mer  in  his  vision. 

h  Abruptly  be  stopped  swearing  and  once 
I  more  his  gaze  swept  the  desolate  country¬ 
side.  “Guess  Ill  have  to  live  off  the 
country,”  he  grumbled,  “and  the  pickings 
look  pretty  poor.” 

Snatching  up  his  cap,  he  dusted  it  off,  set 
I H  jauntily  on  his  head,  scrambled  through 
the  barb^  wire  fence,  and  set  off  along  the 
dusty,  dirt  road  that  wound  between  the 
railroad  tracks  and  the  pine  forest.  He  did 
I  not  go  towards  the  little  way  side  station. 
Instead,  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  opposite 
I  direction  where  a  break  in  the  sea  of  wav¬ 
ing  pine  tops  indicated  a  clearing  and  a 
I  possible  farm.  He  had  no  intention  of 
!  meeting  a  “railroad  bull”  and  boarding  at 
county  expense.  The  “hicks”  offered  better 
grub-^ven  if  he  had  to  work  for  it — and 
besides  he  had  no  intention  of  lingering  in 
this  vicinity.  Once  fed  he  would  look  up 
train  schedules  and  plan  his  departure  for 
the  nearest  big  city. 

He  knew  only  too  well  that  there  was 
[  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  arul 
even  his  presence  would  inevitably  give 
rise  to  suspicion.  He  was  conscious,  too, 
of  a  faintness,  a  giddiness,  that  came  from 
hunger,  and  the  torturing  thirst  that  burned 
I  like  a  fever  recalled  with  painful  clear- 
I  ness  the  beginning  of  the  debauch  that  had 
brought  his  sudden  flight  from  Minot.  Yet, 
as  he  strode  down  the  road,  erect  for  all 
his  weakness,  there  was  a  certain  indomi¬ 
table  swagger  about  the  man,  a  hint  of 
power  and  grace  in  his  carriage,  an  impla¬ 
cable  purpose  stamped  in  his  shrewd  but 
sullen  stare.  Elbows  McMullen  was  his 
nickname  among  the  sporting  fraternity, 
and  even  in  this  extremity,  with  a  fray^ 
one  dollar  bill  between  Ms  sock  and  his 
shoe  representing  his  total  available  cash 
[assets,  he  still  presented  his  elbow  to  the 
I  world. 

McMullen  had  been  right  in  his  guess 
about  the  farm.  As  he  rounded  a  turn  in 
the  road  a  wide  clearing  lay  before  him. 
Fields  of  rippling  green  alternated  with 
stnuning  patches  of  black,  freshly  upturned 
Iwn.  Dun  colored  cattle  were  grazing  in 
•  woodland  meadow.  Two  furlongs  from 


the  road  on  a  little  hill,  a  white  cottage  and 
a  huge  red  bam  made  a  splash  of  color 
amid  a  clump  of  fir  and  poplar.  A  cone 
shaped  silo  towered  above  the  trees  like  a 
meMeval  turret.  Half  way  between  the 
road  and  the  farm  buildMgs  a  heavy, 
stooped  man  was  plodding  behind  a  plow 
drawn  by  a  team  of  roan  horses.  In  a 
nearby  pdot  of  land,  only  rising  now  and 
then  to  refill  her  looped  apron  from  a  sack 
of  seed  potatoes,  a  woman  was  crawling 
back  and  forth,  slowly,  methodically,  like 
a  giant  beetle. 

Elbows  McMullen  cast  an  appraising  eye 
upwards.  The  sun  was  high;  it  must  be 
nearly  noon;  food  would  soon  be  available 
— if  he  were  diplomatic.  He  made  a  few 
tentative  dabs  at  his  face  with  a  soUed 
bandanna  handkerchief,  tightened  his  belt, 
fixed  his  cap  at  a  still  jauntier  angle, 
vaulted  the  low  rail  fence  and  confidently 
struck  across  the  fields  toward  the  plowing 
farmer. 

“Hello!  Need  any  help?”  called  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  £q>proaching  the  plowing  farmer 
just  as  he  reached  the  end  of  a  furrow. 

The  farmer  straightened  in  surprise.  He 
was  a  Swede,  a  huge  man,  standing  nearly 
six  feet  four.  A  shock  of  unruly  com 
colored  hair  escaped  from  under  the  edge 
of  his  felt  hat.  His  face  was  as  frank  as 
a  child’s.  For  a  moment  he  stood  regarding 
McMullen  gravely  with  a  clear,  friendly 
expression  in  his  mild  blue  eyes. 

“You  are  a  good  farm  hand?”  he  asked 
doubtfully. 

“Sure.  I  can  milk  cows,  handle  horses, 
push  a  plow,  plant  potatoes  and  hoe  like 
hell,”  McMullen  lied  easily.  He  did  not 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  remaining 
there  to  work,  but  that  revelation  could 
wait  until  after  dinner.  Big  as  the  fanner 
was  McMullen  had  no  fear  of  his  conse¬ 
quent  wrath. 

“I  need  a  farm  hand,”  the  farmer  said 
slowly,  “but  you  look  like  a  city  fellow.” 

“Sure,  I’ve  been  in  a  city  a  few  years, 
but  I  was  boro  on  a  farm.  Give  me  a 
chance;  111  diow  you.” 

“Well,  ni  give  you  a  try,  then,”  assented 
the  big  Scandinavian,  “Imt  youll  have  to 
work  like  hell  if  you  stay  with  roe.  Come, 
we  eat  now.”  Unhooking  the  trace  lines, 
the  farmer  drove  the  team  towards  the 
farm  building.  'Walking  beside  him.  Mc¬ 
Mullen  noticed  that  t^  woman  he  had 
seen  had  quietly  flitted  away,  doubtless  to 
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prepare  dinner.  McMullen’s  mouth  wat¬ 
ered  in  anticipation. 

“Ill  feed  the  horses,”  said  the  farmer  as 
they  reached  the  barn  door.  “You  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  wash  up.  You’ll  find  Freda 
there.  She’s  my  girl.  Tell  her  1  sent  you.” 

“Kind  of  a  nice  bozo,”  commented  Mc¬ 
Mullen  as  he  swaggered  towards  the  rear 
porch  of  the  cottage.  “Wonder  what  he’ll 
try  to  do  when  1  beat  it  after  dinner?” 

nose  twitched  as  he  sniffed  the  savory 
smell  of  cooking  viands  as  he  mounted  the 
porch  and  kno^ed  at  the  screen  door  of 
the  kitchen.  He  could  not  suppress  a  grin 
of  self-satisfaction. 

“Come  in,”  called  a  mellow,  contralto 
voice.  McMullen  entered — and  abruptly 
ceased  grinning. 

He  had  expected  to  see  some 
scrubby  country  girl,  a  work  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  fields,  an  unkempt 
slattern — instead  he  found  a  beauty.  Mc¬ 
Mullen’s  knowledge  of  folk-lore  was  slight. 
He  did  not  know  he  was  gazing  upon  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Vikings  in  line^  descent, 
a  veritable  Valkyrie-^ut  he  did  dimly 
sense  the  fact  that  she  resembled  a  goddess 
of  some  sort.  Ah,  he  had  it  now,  she  was  a 
dead  ringer  for  a  picture  of  a  girl  on  a 
brewery  ad  that  once  had  hung  in  his  room. 

She  was  taller  than  McMullen,  superbly 
proportioned,  with  a  mass  of  com  colored 
hair  and  the  same  sky  blue  eyes  as  her 
father.  Her  cheeks  were  like  a  ripening 
apple,  adorably  dimpled;  her  mouth  seemed 
made  for  kissing;  her  large,  firm  round 
K^te  arms  were  almost  bare  to  the 
shoulder,  and  Elbows  McMullen  felt  that 
he  would  cheerfuUy  submit  to  being  shot 
the  next  second  if  they  would  encircle  his 
neck  for  a  single  fleeting  instant. 

Cynics  may  sneer,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  love  at  first  »ght  and  it  had  hit 
Elbows  McMullen  and  hit  him  hard.  Bat¬ 
tered  alike  by  flying  fists  and  fortune, 
burned  out  by  dissip^ion,  thoroughly  dis¬ 
illusioned,  the  first  sight  of  her  revived 
every  dream  of  his  boyhood  and  stirred  his 
last  vestige  of  lingering  decency.  That  is 
why  be  stood  staring  at  her,  love  leaping 
out  of  his  eyes,  mouth  open  with  mingled 
admiration  and  amazement,  a  deep  flush 
suffusing  his  battered  countenance. 

“Tm — I’m  the  new  hired  man,”  be  said 
finally. 

“I’m  Freda  Nelson,”  she  answered 


easily,  with  a  swift  glance  of  appraisal  i 

“I’m — I’m  Elbow — I’m  Mike  McMul¬ 
len,”  he  responded,  too  flabbergasted  to  lie. 

“You’ll  find  a  clean  towel  by  the  sink,” 
she  said,  turning  to  the  kitchen  range. 
“Father’ll  be  here  in  a  minute.  Then  we 
can  start  eating.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
long?” 

“Yes,”  said  Elbows  McMullen.  He 
meant  it,  too.  He  recognized  destiny.  She 
drew  him  like  a  magnet.  He  knew  wild 
horses  could  not  pull  him  from  that  spot. 
But  he  also  knew  what  it  would  mean  for 
a  man  of  his  type  to  be  marooned  in  such  a 
lonely  country-side.  “To  work  like  hell” 
— for  one  thing — and  he  sighed  even  as  he 
surrendered. 

Nels  Nelson’s  prediction  came  true. 
Elbows  McMullen  did  have  to  “work  like 
hell.”  No  other  phrase  so  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  his  torture.  He  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  farm  work — except  how  to  drive 
horses — ^and  he  was  compelled  to  confea 
as  much  before  the  end  of  his  first  after¬ 
noon’s  labor.  But  he  was  stroi^  and  will¬ 
ing  and  he  suavely  flattered  the  old  Scan¬ 
dinavian.  Nels  really  needed  help  and 
under  his  expert  tutelage  McMullen  learned 
to  milk,  to  plow,  to  drive  a  harrow  and 
cultivator,  to  hoe,  to  pitch  and  load  hay, 
and  on  rainy  afternoons  they  choppd 
trees,  dug  out  gnarled  stumps,  or  picked 
rocks  from  the  fields  with  a  “stone-boat.” 

McMullen  did  not  learn  to  do  these 
things  in  a  week,  or  even  a  month  and  the 
learning  of  them  was  not  easy.  Soft  living 
and  hard  liquor  had  put  plenty  of  fat  on 
McMullen’s  stocky  frame  and  for  all  his 
occasional  fighting  his  muscles  had  become 
flabby.  Fourteen, .  fifteen  and  sometimes 
sixteen  hours  a  day  of  back  breaking  labor 
under  a  broiling  sun  taxed  his  endurance 
to  the  limit.  He  had  trained  for  nuny 
fights  in  his  early  dayrs,  but  he  found  the 
stem  routine  of  the  training  camp  mere 
child’s  play  compared  with  this  unremitting 
toO.  Old  Nels  was  a  hard  task  master.  He 
drove  himself  and  he  drove  McMullen. 

There  were  days  in  the  haying  field  when 
Elbows  thought  he  would  collapse  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  Soaked  in  sweat,  half 
blinded  by  the  particles  of  straw  that 
dropped  down  in  his  eyes,  long  before  the 
sunset  heralded  quitting  time,  he  would 
find  himself  gritting  his  teeth  with  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  effort  required  to  heave  each 
forkful  of  heavy  green  hay  on  top  of  a  ten 
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isaL  I  foot  load.  Often  be  was  so  utterly  spent 
4ul-  I  that  be  actually  staggered  from  one  bay 
I  lie.  ■  cock  to  another.  But  McMullen  was  no 
nk,”  I  quitter.  He  could  not  bear  to  lay  bimself 
ngt,  I  open  to  tbe  jibes  of  tbe  older  man — and 
i  we  I  there  was  Freda. 

stay  I  grimly  held  bimself  to 

■  bis  appointed  tasks  and  nigbt  after  nigbt, 

He  I  when  the  chores  were  finished,  too  tired  to 
She  I  talk  or  even  think,  he  lurched  upstairs  and 
wild  I  falfly  hours’  dream- 

spot.  I  less  sleep  before  old  Nels’  stentorian  voice 
]  for  I  would  rouse  him  long  before  dawn.  He 
ich  a  I  was  too  weary,  too  stiff,  too  pain  wracked 
hell  ’  I  to  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  dusk  for  a  half 
as  he  I  hour  chat  wi^  Freda. 

■  But  in  time  this  unrelenting  labor  began 
true.  1 effect.  Day  after  day  the  poison 
:  like  I  toxins  engendered  by  years  of  dissipation 
y  de-  I  sweated  out  of  his  pores.  Night  after 
what-  I  sight  the  hours  of  sleep  built  up  his  burned 
drive  I  out  tissue  and  tbe  night  winds,  weighted 
)nfes8  l*ith  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  pine  forests, 
after-  I  touched  him  like  a  healing  balm.  The  fat 
[  I  fell  away  from  him,  his  muscles  swelled 
Scan-  I  sod  grew  harder,  he  ate  ravenously  of  plain 
)  and  |lood,  and  finally  he  was  able  to  keep  up 
anted  Ivith  old  Nels.  When  night  came  he  was 
V  and  I  so  longer  drunk  with  exhaustion.  His  eyes 
I  hay,  I  were  clear,  a  healthy  tan  had  replaced  the 
oppcd  Ifiorid  whisky  flush  on  his  face,  and  on 
licked  I  Sundays  as  he  loafed  about  the  barn  he 
xtat.”  I  often  found  himself  unconsciously  “shadow 

these  Iboiing'’  to  work  off  his  bubbling  energy, 
nd  the  I'l'o  use  his  own  expression,  he  “felt  like  a 
living  ■  fighting  cock.” 

fat  on  I  Nels  had  come  to  like  McMullen,  and 
all  his  Bmw  a  chance  occurrence  heightened  his 
lecome  loteem.  They  had  driven  to  Grand  Rapids 
etime*  Bwith  a  load  of  hogs — it  was  a  rainy  Satur- 
5  labor  ■day— and  as  they  were  returning  through 
urance  I  the  main  street,  its  high  planked  sidewalks 
many  Icrowded  with  shopping  farmers  and  roister* 
nd  the  ling  rhrer-men,  they  passed  a  team  of  hand- 
»  mere  I  some  bays  struggling  to  pull  a  dray  heavily 
nitting  lloided  with  brick  out  of  a  deep  rut  in  the 
er.  He  Isiwdust  covered  street, 
len.  I  Thrice  the  horses  lunged  forward  in  their 
i  when  Icollars  and  thrice  their  pawing  hooves 
;  froa  Imuld  find  no  footing  in  the  slippery  street, 
t,  half  Ifioddenly  the  driver,  a  bulky,  black-browed 
If  that  iFtoich  Canadian,  started  to  lash  the  horses 
are  tbe  Ifuriously,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  storm 
would  ■<*(  curses. 

the  »-  ■  McMullen’s  eyes  narrowed  as  he  watched 
e  each  Ithe  wantonly  brutal  beating  and  his  mouth 
if  a  tea  Ipew  grim. 


“Lay  off  that,  pal,”  he  commanded 
abruptly.  “I’U  hitch  on  and  help  pull  you 
out,  but  you’ve  no  call  to  beat  them 
horses.  They’re  doing  the  best  they  can.” 

“That’s  right,”  came  several  sympathetic 
voices  from  the  swiftly  gathering  crowd. 

“I’U  beat  you,  you  damned  farmer,”  the 
teamster  shouted,  leaping  to  the  street. 

Before  Nels  could  lay  a  restraining  hand 
on  McMullen,  he,  too,  vaulted  lightly  out 
of  his  seat  and  stood  facing  the  teamster, 
who  towered  above  him  at  least  six  inches. 
Panting  with  fury,  the  teamster  jumped 
forward  with  a  vicious  right  swing. 

McMuUen’s  head  bobb^  swiftly  to  one 
side  as  the  fist  whizzed  over  his  shoulder, 
his  legs  shifted,  his  left  arm  flashed  out  to 
the  other’s  body,  and  with  a  grunt  the  huge 
teamster  doubled  with  i>ain.  Then  Mc¬ 
Mullen’s  right  fist  shot  out,  there  was  a 
sharp  crack  as  it  landed  against  the  French- 
Canadian’s  jaw,  and  like  an  axed  bullock 
he  feU  forward  on  his  face. 

The  crowd  raised  a  spontaneous  cheer 
and  a  large  red  faced  man  with  a  black, 
drooping  moustache,  a  heavy  watch  chain 
loop^  across  his  checkered  vest,  ran  out 
into  the  street  and  enthusiastically  wrung 
McMullen’s  hand. 

“Say,  yoimg  fellow,”  he  cried  excitedly, 
“that  was  a  beauty.  1  haven’t  seen  a 
prettier  knockout  siiKX  old  Fitz  retired. 
You  must  be  a  fighter.” 

“I  ain’t  no  runner,”  Elbows  answered 
non-conunittally,  as  he  climbed  back  on  hb 
wagon  seat  beside  Nels. 

“You  come  in  and  see  me  sonaetime,”  the 
other  persisted.  “I'm  Jack  Slavin.  I  own 
the  Northern  Saloon.  I  pull  off  a  fight 
once  in  a  while.  I  might  make  things  worth 
your  while.” 

“I’m  farming  now,”  ungraciously  inter¬ 
rupted  McMullen.  “Giddap.”  He  slapped 
the  lines  against  the  horses*  rumps  and 
swiftly  pulled  away.  He  half  feared  edd 
Nels’  displeasure. 

SOMEWTI-AT  to  McMullen’s  surprise, 
old  Nels  waxed  ^thusiastk  ovtt  his 
exploit. 

“By  Yimminy?  You  did  just  right.”  he 
said  half  dozen  times  on  their  return  drive 
to  the  farm.  “By  Yimminy!  You’re  an 
awful  strong  man  for  such  a  little  feUow. 
Where  did  >*00  learn  to  fight  like  that!” 

“I  used  to  be  a  fighter,  Nels.”  Dbows 
amfessed  with  a  sudden  burst  of  candor. 
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After  all,  he  thought,  he  might  as  well 
“come  clean”  with  his  future  father-in-law. 

“What!  You  were  a  prize  fighter?”  de¬ 
manded  Nels,  incredulously. 

“Yep,  I  was  a  prize  fighter,  Nels — ^just 
that,”  said  McMullen. 

•  “Why  did  you  give  it  up?  I  thought — ” 

“Nothin’  in  it,  Nels.  Easy  come,  easy 
go.  All  fighters  end  up  broke.  That’s  why 
I  came  to  the  country.  I  want  to  settle 
down — to  get  me  a  farm  of  my  own — to 
marry,  perhaps  if  the  right  girl  will — ” 

“By  Yimminy  1  You’re  a  sensible  fellow, 
Mike,”  Nels  interrupted.  “You’re  right,  by 
Yimminy!  That’s  what  I  tell  Freda — ^this 
quiet  life  is  best.  Young  people  should 
stay  on  the  farm,  they  will  be  happier.” 

McMullen  wondered  somewhat  at  old 
Nels’  sudden  heat  on  this  subject  and  he 
wondered  again,  when  they  reached  the 
farm  why  Nels,  in  telling  Freda  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  should  place  such  emphasis  on  what 
be  had  later  said  about  the  undesirability 
of  a  prize-fighter’s  career.  Freda  made 
no  comment  at  the  supper  table,  but  later 
in  the  evening,  when  the  chores  were  done 
and  her  father  had  gone  to  bed,  she  sur¬ 
prised  Elbows  by  a^ing  him  to  tell  her 
about  his  ring  experiences. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had 
for  a  real  conversation  with  Freda  and  he 
was  delighted  by  her  keen  interest  in  his 
stories.  It  was  late  in  June.  In  that 
northern  latitude  the  twilight  was  prolonged 
for  hours  and  it  was  Freda’s  habit  to  sit 
on  the  porch  sewing  long  after  both  men 
retired.  Now,  with  her  more  than  tacit 
consent,  McMullen  began  to  linger  with 
her,  sitting  on  the  porch  steps  near  her 
feet,  smoking  an  occasional  pipe — for  old 
Nels’  scorn  long  since  had  induced  him  to 
give  up  cigarets. 

They  were  magical  nights  for  McMullen. 
The  moon  silvered  the  restless  tree  tops 
and  bathed  field  and  pasture  in  its  golden 
radiance.  The  fairy  lanterns  of  the  fire¬ 
flies  flickered  to  and  fro  over  the  marsh 
meadow.  The  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the 
[Hnes,  the  call  of  the  night  birds,  the  low¬ 
ing  of  the  cattle  in  their  stanchions,  and 
the  shrill,  eerie  piping  of  the  bull  frogs 
mingled  in  a  symphony  that  touched  his 
soul  with  a  gentle  melancholy  and  seemed 
to  wash  away  the  evil  sophistication  of  his 
past.  Some^ing  spiritual  was  bom  in  the 
man;  for  the  first  time  in  years  be  really 
lived. 


He  had  always  been  a  ^rt;  a  spender 
and  a  ladies’  man,  but  he  never  had  en¬ 
countered  a  girl  like  Freda,  nor  had  he  ever 
truly  loved  before.  Now  he  found  himsdi 
strangely  diflident,  almost  boyishly  bashful 
in  her  presence.  He  was  sick  with  longing, 
yet  he  shrank  from  making  the  first  over¬ 
tures  and  feared — as  he  never  had  feared 
anything  before — ^that  she  might  repulse 
and  ridicule  his  love. 

Yet  he  was  artful  and  in  this  emergency 
his  cunning  did  not  wholly  desert  him.  In 
her  whole  life  Freda  had  never  been  fifty 
miles  from  this  backwoods  farm  whm 
she  had  been  bom.  Her  knowledge  of  the 
great  outside  world  was  gleaned  mostly 
from  old  tattered  magazines  that  chance 
threw  her  way  and  an  infrequent  visit  to 
the  movies  at  Grand  Rapids,  the  country- 
seat  metropolis  of  5,000  inhabitants,  t^ 
center  of  the  logging  industry  in  the  great 
north  woods. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
such  a  glib  tongued  globe  trotter  as  Elbows 
McMullen  could  not  have  enlisted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  this  simple  wood’s  girl.  For  he, 
surely,  had  lived — not  wisely,  but  too  weD. 

Ten  years  before  he  admittedly  had  been 
the  best  welter-weight  fighter  in  the  world 
He  missed  the  championship  only  because 
the  champion  would  not  meet  him — until 
it  was  too  late.  Fondness  for  whisky  had 
proved  his  downfall.  Several  unexpected 
defeats,  in  which  his  backers  lost  heavily, 
left  him  without  a  following  to  demand  in 
his  behalf  battles  with  the  leaders  in  his 
division. 

Even  with  his  stamina  impaired  by  indul¬ 
gence,  his  uncanny  defensive  skill — whid 
had  earned  him  the  name  Elbows — and  his 
powerful  punch  made  him  a  foeman  to  be 
reckoned  with.  He  always  provided  action 
in  the  ring  and  soon  he  became  the  “trial 
horse”  of  the  division.  Top  notchers  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  rid  of  importunate  challengers 
always  advised  them  to  fight  McMullen 
first  and  many  a  lusty  young  “comer”  saw 
his  championship  hopes  wrecked  on  the 
sharp  promontories  of  McMullen’s  elbows. 

In  fact,  even  after  he  had  been  defeated 
by  the  champion,  he  beat  so  many  good 
men  that  he  found  it  increasingly  difM 
to  get  matches.  It  was  reali^  that  he 
had  no  future — his  youth  had  run  to  waste 
in  a  sink  hole  of  dissipation.  Cons^uentlf 
there  was  neither  profit  nor  glory  in  bat¬ 
ing  him  and  few  of  the  would  be  champHW 
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cared  to  risk  their  futures  in  the  attempt. 

His  ring  engagements  became  few  ami 
far  between  and  that  was  when  he  first 
agreed  to  “fix”  a  fight.  It  proved  profit- 
I  able,  so  he  fixed  another.  In  the  next  few 
years  he  “flopped”  so  often — usually  to 
men  whom  he  could  put  out  in  a  punch — 
that  he  was  derisively  known  as  “The  High 
Diver”  and  big  city  fight  fairs  no  longer 
would  pay  to  see  him  perform. 

Then  perforce  he  b^me  a  barnstormer 
and  took  to  the  sticks.  Fighting  under  an 
assumed  name  more  often  than  his  own, 
always  ready  to  serve  as  a  “ringer,”  or  to 
“take  a  high  dive  for  the  price”  he  became 
a  roving  hanger-on  of  the  underworld  and 
his  sole  remaining  ambition  was  to  drink 
enough  whisky  to  drown  the  memory  of 
what  he  once  had  been. 

He  bad  traveled  north  and  south,  from 
coast  to  coast,  had  even  fought  in  London 
and  Dublin  in  his  heyday,  had  wined  and 
dined  with  actresses,  been  patronized  by 
wealthy  club  men,  swaggered  along  Broad¬ 
way  with  the  best  of  them,  squandered  a 
suable  fortune  before  he  was  twenty-five, 
and  now  he  had  come  to  this. 

Yes,  he  could  tell  tales,  this  fighting  man. 
His  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  expurgating 
his  narratives  to  fit  the  chaste  ear  of  this 
wondering  maid. 

Night  after  night  he  spun  his  tales  and 
she  listened  avidly,  prompting  him  with 
questions,  showing  a  surprising  interest  in 
the  details  of  his  ring  battles.  So  mtet 
have  Othello  sat  at  the  feet  of  Desdemona, 
but,  unlike  the  mighty  Moor,  poor  McMul¬ 
len  faced  the  dif&ult  task  of  reconciling 
his  pretensions  with  his  present  conditions. 
Stultified  and  inhibited  by  the  very  depth 
and  sincerity  of  his  passion,  he  clumpy 
tried  to  bind  her  in  a  chain  of  romance. 
He  did  not  feel  he  was  making  progress. 
He  held  her  interest,  certainly,  but  she 
dx^ys  eluded  his  efforts  to  put  the  conver¬ 
sation  on  anything  but  a  purely  impersonal 
plane. 

However,  one  night,  when  the 
rustling  corn  leaves  were  silvered 
by  the  soft  nuxinlight,  McMullen, 
bis  battered  features  flushed,  reached  for 
Freda’s  hand  in  the  darkness  and  stam- 
®tred  out  a  proposal.  Freda  gently  with- 
^  her  hand  and  told  him  plainly  but 
that  she  loved  another. 

“Who  is  he?”  McMullen  demanded  in¬ 


credulously.  She  had  not  been  away  from 
the  farm  since  he  came  to  work  there. 
More  than  once  he  had  wondered,  doubted 
if  he  could  .win  her  love,  but  never  had  it 
occurred  to  him  that  she  might  love 
another.  “Who  is  he?” 

“Kid  Crawford.  He’s  a  fighter,  too,” 
she  added. 

“A  fighter?”  he  echoed. 

“He’s  working  on  the  river  this  summer, 
but  he’s  the  b^t  man  on  the  Mississippi 
and  he’s  going  to  be  a  regular  fighter.” 

McMullen’s  heart  sank.  He  knew  now 
why  she  had  asked  so  many  questions 
about  his  ring  combats — and  particularly 
his  earnings. 

“I  think  it  would  be  fine  to  travel  around 
the  country  and  to  make  as  much  money 
as  you  said,”  she  interjected.  ‘‘Kid  wants 
me  to  marry  him  this  fall,  but  it  makes 
father  wild.  He  says  Kid  is  a  no  good 
loafer.” 

“You  better  be  sure  your  sweetheart  is 
a  real  fighter,”  interrupted  McMullen 
bitterly. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  wonderful  fighter,”  she  cried. 
“Why  he’s  even  stronger  tham  you  are. 
Mister  McMullen.” 

As  he  stumbled  to  bed  that  night,  Mc¬ 
Mullen  was  resolved  to  quit  the  farm  on  the 
morrow,  but  the  sight  of  Freda  hovering 
about  the  breakfast  table  the  following 
morning  soon  melted  his  resolve.  After  all, 
he  lov^  her  devotedly.  Life  without  her 
seemed  hardly  worth  living  and  when  El¬ 
bows  McMullen  was  “fighting  on  the  level” 
he  had  never  been  known  to  quit. 

McMullen  now  shrewdly  set  about  to 
win  the  support  of  her  father.  She  had  told 
him  plainly  enough  that  Nels  opposed 
Crawford  and  Elbows  determined  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  fact.  With  considerable 
diplomacy  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
guileless  old  Norwegian.  Often  he  dwelt 
upon  his  desire  to  settle  down  on  a  farm. 
When  Nels’  mind  was  thoroughly  prepared 
he  came  out  directly  and  said  he  loved 
Freda  and  lamented  that  she  did  not  seem 
to  return  his  love. 

“She  thinks  she  loves  that  no  good  Kid 
Crawford,”  said  Nels  with  an  expressive 
grunt.  “By  Yimminy,  if  I  see  him  'round 
this  place  I’ll  sk  the  dogs  on  him.  She 
won't  marry  him,  Mike.  You  wait  Maybe 
she’ll  change  her  mind.  Women  are  like 
that.  You  are  a  good  hard  working  fellow, 
Mike.  You’ll  m^e  her  a  better  husband 
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than  that  laay  loafer.  You  wait  and  we’ll 
see.” 

McMullen’s  despondent  spirits  soared 
once  more.  After  all,  Freda  was  a  dutiful 
daughter  and  Nels,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  old  coimtry  idea  that  matrimonial  alli¬ 
ances  should  be  directed  by  parents,  was 
iK>t  lacking  in  determination.  It  might 
take  time,  but  Elbows  began  to  believe 
that  his  persistency  would  win  in  the  end. 

McMi^en  continued  to  cultivate  Freda’s 
society  every  night,  but  now  cuimingly,  he 
emphasized  the  hazards  of  the  pug^tic 
profession,  and  Nels,  who  often  sat  up  with 
them  at  Elbows’  suggestion,  would  gravely 
nod  his  head  in  approval. 

“Yes,  that’s  right,  Freda,”  he  would  say. 
“You  listen  to  Mike  now.  He  knows.” 

Freda  listened  but  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  convinced.  She  really  loved  her  burly 
young  riverman.  Crawford  had  been  born 
on  an  adjacent  farm  and  they  had  known 
each  other  from  childhood.  On  countless 
occasions  he  had  carried  home  her  books 
from  the  district  school  they  had  attended 
together  and  instinctively  she  shuddered 
whenever  she  compared  the  dark,  surly 
handsomeness  of  her  lover  to  the  older, 
battered  McMullen.  Of  this  she  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  the  blandishments  of  Elbows,  and 
the  counsel  of  her  father  failed  to  shake  her 
secret  determination.  Yet,  outwardly,  she 
appeared  submissive  and  McMullen  began 
to  hope  once  more. 

“You  wait,”  Nels  continued  to  advise 
McMullen,  “she’ll  come  ’round  finally. 
Maybe  that  Kid  Crawford’ll  get  lick^ 
some  day.  Then  she’ll  forget  him.  You 
see.” 

So  matters  stood  late  in  June  when  the 
county  seat  weekly  arrived  at  the  farm,  the 
entire  two  columns  of  its  front  page  blazon¬ 
ing  forth  the  attractions  of  the  coming 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  “the  biggest 
and  grandest  series  of  events  ever  held  in 
Grand  Rapids.”  And  the  leading  feature 
of  the  program,  the  culmination  of  a  day 
of  oratory,  foot  racing,  baseball  games, 
log-rolling  contests  and  other  sports,  was 
to  be  “a  twenty  round  scientific  glove  con¬ 
test  between  Kid  Crawford,  the  pride  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  Big  Bill  McPart- 
land,  the  well  known  professional  from  the 
Twin  Cities,  who  will  spar  for  a  purse  of 
IIJXX).” 

McMullen  gave  a  low  whistle  of  surprise 
as  he  read  the  announcement  and  handed 


the.new^>aper  to  Nels,  who  adjusted  hif 
steel  rimmed  glasses  and  slowly  ^lled  out 
the  account. 

“Well,  maybe  he’ll  get  licked,”  Nds 
grunted. 

“I  dunno,”  McMullen  answered  mo¬ 
rosely.  “This  Bill  McPartland  ain’t  so 
much.  He’s  only  a  ham  and  egger.  1 
wish  it  was  me.  I’d  stop  this  Kid’s  clod 
for  him.  I’d  make  him  jump  out  of  tbt 
ring.” 

“Kid’s  a  pretty  tough  fellow,”  the  old 
Norwegian  judiciously  retried.  “He’s 
almost  as  big  as  you  are,  Mike.” 

“But  he  hasn’t  got  my  elbows,”  snapped 
McMullen. 

Freda  evidently  had  seen  the  annount*- 
ment  or  had  had  prior  word  from  her  lover, 
for  she  obviously  was  excited  at  supper  and 
after  she  had  cleared  away  the  dishes  and 
joined  the  men  on  the  porch,  she  blazed 
into  open  defiance  when  old  Nels  referred 
to  the  newspaper  account  and  sternly  told 
her  he  never  would  permit  her  to  marry  a 
prize  fighter. 

“Won’t  I?”  she  cried.  “Well,  try  and 
stop  me.  I’ll  marry  a  fighter  and  it  won’t 
be  any  ‘has-been’  either.”  McMuHen 
silently  winced. 

“Ki^  and  I  are  going  to  get  married  after 
he  wins  this  fight.  That  thousand  dollars 
is  what  we  have  been  waiting  for — and  I’d 
like  to  see  you  stop  me — or  you,  either, 
Mister  McMullen.”  She  flung  away  to  her 
room. 

“I’d  like  to  stop  Aim,”  said  McMullen, 
his  fists  clenching  convulsively. 

“Wait,”  said  the  phlegmatic  old  Nor¬ 
wegian.  “Wait  Mike,  just  wait.  She’D 
change  her  mind  maybe — and  maybe  Kid’D 
get  licked  and  then  there  won’t  be  any 
thousand  dollars.  Wait  I  tell  you.  Every¬ 
thing  will  come  out  all  right.  You’ll  see.” 

The  morning  of  July  Fourth  came  it 
last.  Nels  and  Freda  and  Mike  were 
going  to  drive  in  to  attend  the  fes¬ 
tivities.  Every  farmer  and  riverman  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction  would  be 
present.  It  was  the  gala  event  of  the  year 
for  this  little  backwo^s  community.  Tte 
cattle  had  been  fed  and  McMullen  was  in 
the  bam  harnessing  the  team  when  he  heard 
the  unaccustomed  roar  of  an  auto  exhaust 
in  the  barnyard  and  an  instant  later  two 
men  strode  through  the  bam  door.  He 
instantly  recogtsized  one  of  them  as  Jad 
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;Uvin,  the  Grand  Rapids  saloon  keeper 
fho  had  spoken  to  him  the  day  he  had 
fjcked  out  the  teamster  for  abusing  his 
p„-ses  some  weeks  before. 

“This  is  the  fellow,”  began  Slavin  with- 
fut  any  preliminaries,  motioning  towards 
ilcMuUen. 

“Yeah?”  said  the  other,  favoring  Mike 
,:th  a  hard  stare. 

“He’s  got  a  kick  like  a  mule,”  kiid 
,Li\in.  “Beggars  can’t  be  choosers,  any- 
uw.  It’s  either  this  fellow  or  call  off  the 

“What’s  the  game,  gents?”  asked  Elbows. 
“Pete  Hanlon  here  and  me  are  promoting 
liis  fight  in  the  Rapids  tonight — I  guess 
m  heard  of  it — between  Kid  Crawford 
.'d  Bill  McPartland.  Well,  we  just  got 
telegram  that  McPartland’s  train  ran  into 
le  ditch  down  near  Cloquet.  His  shoul- 
ct's  bunged  up — and  anyway  he  couldn’t 
et  here  in  time  now.” 

‘Well,  we’ve  sold  three  thousand  dollars 
}  tickets  and  we’ve  got  to  get  some  one  to 
:ht  Rid  or  give  ’em  their  money  back.  I 
cincmbered  seeing  you  knock  over  that 
:g  teamster  that  day  in  the  Rapids.  I 
|zed  you  up  as  a  fighter  then  and  when  we 
ui  in  this  jam,  I  told  Pete  here  that  maybe 
ju  could  make  some  kind  of  a  showing — 
nnugh  to  save  our  faces,  anyhow.” 

“You  want  me  to  fight  Kid  Crawford?” 
tmanded  McMullen  with  open-mouthed 
::„’edulity. 

“That’s  the  ticket,”  said  Slavin,  “if 

on—” 

McMullen  gave  one  wild  whbop  and 
imed  a  handspring  on  the  floor.  Say,” 
t  shouted,  “It’s  too  good  to  be  true.  Why, 

U— " 

“But  can  you  fight?”  demanded  Hanlon. 
That’s  the  — ” 

“I  could  once,  pal,  and  you’ll  think  I 
ill  can  after  you  see  me  tonight.” 

“Who  are  you,  anyway?”  asked  Hanlon. 
“Mike  McMullen.” 

“What?”  shouted  Slavin.  “Elbows  Mc- 
[Jlen — the  High  Diver?” 

Yeh,  Elbows  McMullen — ^but  not  the 
li^  Diver  any  more.  Your  friend  Bill 
rawfordll  do  the  diving  tonight,  pal.” 
“By  God!  I  knew  you  was  a  fighter 
Iwi  I  saw  you  land  that  punch,”  ex- 
iimed  Slavin.  “Well,  you’ve  got  enough 
li  to  make  a  showing  anyway.  But  no 
^>ng  tonight.  You  won’t  get  a  penny  if 
^  don’t  stay  ten  rounds.  W^e’ve  got  to 


give  them  lumberjacks  a  run  for  their 
money  or  they’ll  give  us  a  run — for  our 
lives.” 

.  “Winner  takes  all  suits  me,”  McMullen 
answered  succinctly,  “and  I’ll  bet  you  a 
couple  of  hundred  on  the  side  that  I  stop 
that  stiff.” 

“Big  talk,”  said  Hanlon,  “You  could 
fight  once,  all  right,  I  guess  there’s  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  can  you  now — that’s  what 
I  want  to  know.” 

“Look,”  sna[}ped  McMullen.  He  was 
standing  opposite  a  himdred  pound  sack  of 
wheat.  The  stout  gunnysacking  was 
stretched  tight  by  the  bulging  grain. 
“Look,”  he  repeated,  and  shifting,  drove 
his  right  fist  against  the  sack.  As  he 
withdrew  his  fist  a  trickle  of  grain  showed 
where  his  blow  had  split  the  sack. 

Hanlon  whistled  in  amazement.  “You 
can  sock  all  right,”  he  admitted. 

“Yes,  and  I  want  to  sock  that  stiff  of  a 
Kid  Crawford  worse  than  I  ever  wanted 
anything  in  my  life,”  said  McMullen.  “I'm 
your  man.  Get  me  some  fight  togs  and  I’ll 
be  on  hand  tonight.  You  can  absolutely 
count  on  me  and  I’ll  bet  some  of  my  own 
money  like  I  said.  But  winner  takes  all, 
remember.  I’m  going  to  insist  on  that” 

“Suits  us,”  said  Slavin,  “and  I  guess  it’ll 
suit  Kid  Crawford  when  he  finds  we’ve 
dug  up  a  farm  band  as  a  substitute.” 

“Tell  him  (m  what  farm  you  found  me,” 
said  McMullen,  “and  I’ll  guaranty  he’ll 
try  to  make  it  a  real  fight,  too — as  long  as 
be  lasts.” 

Nels  and  Freda  were  standing  on  the 
porch  as  the  automobile  roared  away  down 
the  lane  and  McMullen  came  striding  from 
the  bam  to  the  bouse. 

“What  did  Jack  Slavin  want?”  Neb  de¬ 
manded. 

“He  wants  me  to  fight  Kid  Crawford 
tonight — the  other  pug  busted  hb  shoulder 
— and  I’m  going  to  fight  him.” 

“WTiat!”  Freda  cried  incredulously 
“Fight  Kid  Crawford?  WTiy  he’ll  kill  you!” 

“Don’t  you  worry  none  about  iwe," 
McMullen  answered.  “I’ll — ” 

“I’m  not  worrying  about  you/*  she  re¬ 
torted.  “I  hope  he—’’ 

“Ah,  I've  forgotten  more  than  that  big 
bum'll  ever  know,”  said  McMullen  with  a 
sneer.  “I'll  show  him  whether  I'm  a  has- 
been.  I’ll  teach  you  to  (flay  me  for  a 
sucker.  It’s  all  coming  out  of  hb  hide  to¬ 
night.” 
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For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him,  round¬ 
eyed,  defiant.  Then  the  venomous  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  man  shook  her  own  confidence 
in  her  lover  and  instinctively  her  hand 
clutched  her  heart.  Then  suddenly  she 
turned  and  ran  into  the  house. 

“You  beat  him,  Mike.  Now’s  your 
chance,”  advised  Nels.  “But  he’s  bigger 
than  you  and  Kid  Crawford  always  was 
one  hell  of  a  tough  fellow.” 

“You  give  me  the  hundred  and  eighty 
bucks  you  owe  me,”  said  McMullen.  “I’m 
going  to  bet  every  cent  of  it  on  myself. 
That  shows  how  tough  1  think  he  is.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  going  to 
town  for  the  afternoon’s  program.  Nels 
sat  on  the  porch,  smoking  nervously,  Freda 
kept  to  her  room,  and  McMullen  lay  on  his 
bed,  staring  at  the  ceiling,  resting  for  the 
coming  encounter. 

ELS  CAME  in  about  seven  o’clock. 
“Ill  take  you  to  town,  Mike,”  he 
announced  and  went  out  to  the 
bam  to  hitch  up.  -Ten  minutes  later  Mc¬ 
Mullen  heard  ^e  team  in  the  yard  and 
started  down  the  hall.  Suddenly  the  door 
of  Freda’s  room  was  flung  open  and  she 
stood  confronting  him  in  the  narrow  hall¬ 
way,  eyes  reddened  from  weeping. 

“Mike,”  she  began. 

“It’s  pretty  late  in  the  day  for  you  to 
begin  ‘Mikeing’  me,”  he  answered  angrily, 
trying  to  push  past  her.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

“I  heard  you  ask  my  father  for  your 
back  wages  and  say  you  were  going  to  bet 
on  yourself.  You — you  must  be — ” 

“Pretty  sure  I’m  goin’  to  win,”  he  in¬ 
terrupted.  “You’ve  got  the  right  hunch, 
girl,  and  don’t  forget  that  thousand  dollars 
you  was  counting  on  to  get  married.  I’m 
going  to  win  that,  too.” 

“You  two  shouldn’t  fight,”  she  cried. 

“He’s  the  one  guy  in  the  world  that  I 
want  to  fight  and  believe  me.  I’ll  fix  him  so 
be  won’t  want  to  fight  again.” 

“Oh,  he  never  intended  to  fight  again, 
anyway,”  said  Freda  with  a  sob,  “I  was 
lying  to  you  about  that.  He  promised  me 
this  would  be  bis  last  fight — but  we 
wanted  that  purse — so  be  could  buy  a 
farm.” 

“I’ll  be  the  one  that  buys  that  farm  for 
you,”  said  McMullen  shrugging  away  her 
detaining  band.* 

“PleaM — please,”  she  appealed  desper¬ 


ately,  catching  his  arm  again.  “Pley 
don’t.” 

“Come  on,  Mike,”  interrupted  Ndi 
voice  from  the  yard.  “We’ll  be  late  if « 
don’t  hustle.” 

“Mikel  Mike!  You  said  you  lov’d 
me!”  Freda  cried,  but  shaking  oS  1m 
clutching  hands,  McMullen  clattered  don 
the  stairs  and  climbed  into  the  buggy  be. 
side  Nels.  And  although  her  last  imp» 
sioned  appeal  seemed  to  be  ringing  in  la 
ears,  McMullen  found  himself  tremb% 
with  eagerness  and  anger  and  grinding  bs 
teeth  in  a  jealous  r^^e  as  Nels  urged  tk 
team  towards  Grand  Rapids. 

McMullen  sensed  the  dangerous  tempe? 
of  the  crowd  the  moment  he  left  his  dress 
ing  room  to  walk  down  the  center  aisle  of 
the  circus  tent  to  enter  the  ring,  borderei 
by  a  double  row  of  flaring,  smoking  gaso¬ 
line  torches  that  made  the  canvas  endostm 
hotter  than  a  Turkish  bath  house.  Thes 
were  no  ordinary  small  town  spvectatoc, 
favoring  the  local  fighter,  but  sportsmanij 
content  to  see  the  best  man  win.  The; 
were  fanatic  in  their  partisanship,  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  imported  professional  and  k 
McMullen  stood  in  his  corner  looking  oii 
at  the  circle  of  cruel,  unfriendly  faces,  be 
could  see  that  many  of  them  were  inflamd 
by  drink. 

Word  had  been  noised  around  that  the 
advertised  pugilist  had  not  appeared  ad 
a  substitution  had  been  made  at  the  las! 
moment.  Some  of  the  spectators  were 
muttering  “Fake”  and  McMullen  couH 
feel  their  hostility.  They  felt  they  migh 
be  cheated  of  the  bloody  spectacle 
had  paid  to  see  and  if  that  proved  to  be 
the  case  Elbows  knew  their  wrath  woulu 
turn  against  him. 

“We’ll  ride  you  out  of  town  on  a  rai 
unless  you  give  us  a  run  for  our  money,’ 
cried  a  drunken  riverman,  leaning  his  fact 
inside  the  ring. 

“Don’t  worry,  you’ll  see  a  fight,  bo,’j 
snapped  McMullen.  He  was  cool  now  at: 
he  waited  for  the  first  sight  of  his  rival,  j 

“Five  to  one  kid  Crawford  licks  ye,*! 
yelled  another  riverman,  flourishing  a  roB 
of  bills. 

“Here’s  a  hundred  and  eighty  that  sayt 
he  don’t,”  answered  Elbows,  untying  tbt 
handkerchief  which  contained  the  niie 
twenty  dollar  gold  pieces,  his  back  wages, 
handed  to  him  by  Nels  on  the  way 
town.  There  was  a  sudden  lull  in  tbt 
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mult.  This  novel  spectacle  of  the  strai^e 
ter  backing  himself  allayed  their  belief 
;  an  “easy  mark”  had  b^n  substituted. 
“Good  work,”  whispered  Jack  Slavin, 
bo  was  to  referee.  “And  for  God’s  sake, 
ve  them  a  run  for  their  money  or  they’ll 
■  the  tent  down — and  you’ll  be  under 

“Don’t  worry,”  McMullen  assured  him. 
ain’t  been  in  such  shape  for  years  and 
is  one  fight  I’m  going  to  win.” 

A  roar  of  greeting  suddenly  went  up 
m  the  crowd  and  McMullen  turned  to 
his  opponent  climbing  through  the 
;  in  the  opposite  comer,  smiling  easily 
he  acknowledged  the  cheers  of-  his  sup- 
rters.  He  was  at  least  fifteen  years 
Qger  than  McMullen.  Stalwart  but 
he,  his  heavy  muscles  flowing  smoothly 
der  his  bronzed  skin,  Us  feet  were 
offing  in  nervous  exuberance  and  the 
rbidding  glare  that  he  directed  towards 
"Mullen  showed  plainly  enough  that 
rtda  had  told  him  of  Elbows’  unwelcome 
iirtship. 

They  were  a  strange  contrast,  this  good- 
Dg  dark-haired  youth  and  the  blond 
an  with  his  battered  features  and  Mc- 
uiieB  felt  a  stab  of  jealous  rage,  a  pang 
envy,  as  he  noted  Crawford’s  hand^me 
tures  and  vibrant  energy. 

“Ten  to  one  on  Crawford,”  some  one 
outed  and  there  were  no  takers.  Mc- 
ulien  smiled  grimly.  He  knew  the  odds 
fair — but  they  should  be  on  him.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  two  hundred 
y  battles  and  he  had  contained  cer- 
belief  that  no  novice  in  the  world 
d  beat  him  provided  he  was  in  condi- 
and  three  months  on  Nelson’s  farm 
tempered  him  to  a  fine  fighting  ef- 
ncy. 

“Crawford  don’t  want  to  shake  hands,” 
via  whispered. 

“Suits  me,”  said  McMullen. 

The  announcer  climbed  into  the  ring  and 
wed  his  introductions.  Both  fighters 
donned  the  gloves  and  stripp^  off 
bathrobes  and  stood  waiting  in  their 
as  Crawford  came  bounding  across 
fring. 

Fitting  was  an  adventure  to  Crawford, 
»«s  a  profession  with  McMullen.  There 
DO  trick  known  to  pugilism  that  he 
pot  practiced,  none  of  its  technique  at 
he  was  not  skilled.  As  the  youuger 
rushed  with  a  flurry  of  savage  blows, 


the  veteran  went  into  his  shell  backing 
away  with  no  vulnerable  point  exposed  and 
occasionally  stabbing  his  opponent  with  a 
stinging  straight  left. 

DucUng,  blocking,  sidestepping,  his 
crouch  protecting  his  body,  an  elbow  al¬ 
ways  interposed  before  his  jaw,  McMullen 
apparently  was  being  buffeted  about  the 
ring  before  a  storm  of  damaging  punches, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  never 
reached  in  a  vital  spot.  He  was  quite  con* 
tent  to  let  the  younger  man  force  the  fight¬ 
ing  and  his  own  occasional  punches  were 
only  meant  to  tantalize  Crawfwd  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts. 


McMullen  had  tamed  these 
strong,  savage,  rushing  young¬ 
sters  before  and  he  also  knew 
how  to  give  a  crowd  a  run  for  its  money. 
When  the  youth  had  dulled  the  keen  edge 
of  his  fighting  fury  Elbows  would  do  his 
stuff.  Cool  and  watchful,  his  beady  and 
unblinking  eyes  timing  every  blow  with 
uncanny  accuracy,  his  earlier  rage  under 
perfect  control,  conserving  every  resource, 
the  veteran  avoided  Cra^ord's  rushes  as 
easily  as  the  skilled  matador  dudes  a  bull 
and  like  the  matador  he  gave  his  opponent 
no  rest,  crowding  in  whenever  t^  pace 
slacken^  and  stirring  him  to  fresh  flurries 
with  cunning,  calculated  blows.  Crawford 
was  panting  and  angry  when  the  first  round 
end^,  but  McMullen  was  not  even  breath¬ 
ing  hard  and  the  parting  of  his  hair  was 
unruffled,  yet  he  had  forced  the  fighting 
so  that  the  crowd  was  cheering  wildly  and 
thinking  the  younger  man  was  hammering 
the  veteran  all  over  the  ring. 

Round  after  round  passed  in  much  the 
same  fashion.  Crawford  was  worried.  He 
realized  that  the  older  man  was  blocking 
his  smacking  blows  with  forearm  and  el¬ 
bow,  or  rolling  hb  head  to  rob  them  of 
their  weight,  but  he  drew  on  hb  spiendid 
stamina  and  increased  the  pace,  hoping 
to  beat  down  the  veteran  by  the  sheer  fury 
of  hb  attack.  It  was  like  sparring  practice 
to  McMullen.  In  fact,  hb  jud^ent  of 
dbtance  and  timing  were  improving  as  the 
fight  progressed  for  at  first,  through  lack 
of  boxing,  he  had  been  a  trifle  rusty.  Hb 
wind  was  good,  hb  legs  showed  ik>  signs 
of  weakening  and  now  be  was  whipping 
home  an  occasional  short  punch  that  r^ed 
Crawford  to  hb  heels. 

Elbows  felt  he  could  win  now  in  any 
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round  that  he  chose  but  he  was  in  no 
hurry.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  knock 
out  the  local  favorite  at  too  early  a  stage; 
he  must  give  the  spectators  their  money’s 
worth.  Also,  an  early  knock  out  would  be 
too  merciful.  McMullen  had  determined 
to  chop  Crawford  to  pieces  before  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  final  blow  and  therefore  he 
was  content  to  weaken  his  man  by  slow 
degrees. 

Few  of  the  spectators  sensed  the  real 
situation.  Most  of  them  thought  Craw¬ 
ford’s  blows  were  landing  and  they  cheered 
and  yelled  in  a  wild  frenzy  to  encourage 
their  local  favorite.  Only  the  referee  and 
Crawford’s  seconds  realized  the  truth  and 
they  were  encouraging  their  fighter  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  knowing  now  tlut  his  only 
hope  of  winning  was  to  floor  McMullen 
with  a  wild  swing. 

Two  rounds  more  passed  and  then, 
shortly  after  the  gong,  when  Crawford 
started  a  desperate  flurry,  McMullen 
dropped  him  cleanly  with  a* short  right 
chop  to  the  jaw  and  when  the  youth 
climbed  groggily  to  his  feet,  backed  him 
into  his  own  comer  with  a  sickening  tattoo 
of  body  blows. 

“Good  for  the  old  fellow,”  yelled  a  shrill 
voice  followed  by  a  roar  of  applause.  Mc¬ 
Mullen’s  skill  and  aggressiveness  were 
earning  him  the  reluctant  admiration  of 
the  spectators.  The  ranchers  and  farm¬ 
hands  about  the  arena  started  cheering 
him,  mildly  at  first,  with  apprehensive 
glances  at  the  rivermen,  but  now  even  the 
lumberjacks  were  bellowing  their  approval. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  Elbows  Mc¬ 
Mullen  had  been  cheered  for  winning  a 
fight  or  even  making  a  gallant  losing  stand 
a^  it  acted  upon  him  like  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  to  an  old  war-horse.  His  eyes 
brightened,  he  increased  the  tempo  of  his 
fighting  and  consciously  added  power  to 
his  punches.  Crawford  was  tiring,  al- 
thou^  he  still  slugged  wildly  in  furious 
rallies,  but  now  Elbows  was  standing  toe 
to  toe  and  matching  him  blow  for  blow. 
Even  the  dullest  of  the  spectators  realized 
that  the  veteran  held  the  advantage  when 
twice  in  the  twelfth  round  he  drove  Craw¬ 
ford  to  the  ropes  with  a  bombardment  of 
vicious  body  blows  and  now  the  roar  from 
the  crowd  was  incessant  and  deafening. 

It  was  music  to  McMullen’s  ears  and  the 
contagious  excitement  seemed  to  fire  him 
with  fresh  energy.  He  grinned  confidently 
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at  his  seconds  as  he  leaned  back  in  his 
between  rounds,  legs  and  arms  exte 
drawing  deep  draughts  of  air  into  his  1 
It  seemed  like  old  times,  he  was 
younger  self  again.  All  his  former 
seem^  to  come  back  tmconsciously, 
of  the  past  and  the  remarkable  vitality 
his  youth  seemed  restored  and  uninipair 

He  b^an  trying  the  old  tricks  that 
made  him  famous  in  his  prime;  the  | 
zling  left  shift  to  the  body,  the  cu 
short  uppercuts  in  the  clinches  and 
jarring  “one-two”  punch  that  had  brou 
him  so  close  to  the  championship.  ] 
muscles  seemed  to  obey  his  mind  au 
matically  without  a  conscious  effort  of 
will.  To  see  an  opening  was  to  have 
gloved  fist  flash  to  the  ^t.  Once  he  1 
his  opponent  clear  across  the  ring  with 
trip  hanuner  volley  of  short,  straight  left 
to  the  jaw  and  then  dropped  him  for 
count  of  eight  with  a  savage  smash  to 
heart  as  he  rebounded  from  the  ropes. 

Ah,  he  had  used  that  trick  on  the  d 
pion  and  floored  him,  too,  in  the  ear!) 
rounds  of  their  battle — ^before  his  stamic 
weakened.  But  he  was  not  weakening  no 
and  the  thought  flashed  through  his  min 
that  tonight  he  could  beat  the  old  chac 
pion  and  the  new  one  too.  If  he  had  on!; 
taken  care  of  himself,  he  would  have  beait 
the  champion  that  fatal  time  and  have  bet 
champion  still. 

He  could  do  it  yet — stage  a  come  back 
— surprise  his  old  friends  who  had  Ion 
since  lost  sight  of  him  and  startle  t 
sporting  world.  Why  not?  He  was  as 
good  as  he  ever  was  and  at  his  best  he  bad 
been  unbeatable.  This  fight  would  be  tk 
first  step  in  his  campaign — from  now  m 
he  would  fight  on  the  level. 

He  was  boxing  brilliantly  and  swiftly, 
always  crowding  Crawford  and  forcing  a 
sizzling  pace,  but  his  motions  were  auto¬ 
matic,  mech^cal,  operated  by  that  part 
of  the  brain  that  guides  a  slrcpwalker 
Even  as  he  slipped  punches  by  a  hairs 
breadth  and  fended  off  Crawford  witi 
stabbing  blows,  his  thinking  mind  was 
busy  reconstructing  the  past  and  laylr^ 
plans  for  the  future. 

Fight  fans  everywhere  would  marvel  i 
the  reappearance  of  a  rejuvenated  Elbc*s 
McMullen.  His  old  bakers  would 
to  him  once  more.  He  would  be  floodtd 
with  offers  of  matches.  Money  would  rol 
in  again.  He — 
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HIS  dreams  dissolved  in  a  flash  of 
flame,  like  the  crash  of  colliding 
constellations,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  rolling  on  the  padded  canvas  with 
the  bitter  taste  of  rosin  on  his  tom  and 
bloody  lips.  Dazed,  his  muscular  control 
disorganized,  only  his  fighter’s  instinct 
functioning,  he  groped  and  pawed  with  the 
aimless  grotesque  motions  of  a  crawling 
baby  until  he  found  himself  on  his  hantk 
and  knees.  There  was  a  roar  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane  in  his  ears;  the  ring  floor  seemed  to 
pitch  and  sway;  but  clear  as  a  bell  through 
the  tumult  he  heard  someone  counting 
and  raised  his  sagging  head. 

Jack  Slavin  was  landing  over  him,  his 
right  band  rising  and  falling,  his  left  arm 
restraining  Kid  Crawford,  who,  with  blaz¬ 
ing  eyes  and  contorted  face,  crouched  at 
his  elbow  like  an  animal  ready  to  spring. 
And  then  McMullen  realiz^  '  be  had 
ducked  into  a  wild  right  swing. 

Reeling,  sick,  groggy,  McMullen  lurched 
erect  on  unsteady  legs,  but  some  cool  cen¬ 
tral  intelligence  told  hdm  to  dodge  behind 
the  referee  as  Crawford  sprang  forward. 
This  gave  him  an  added  second’s  respite 
to  clear  his  addled  brain  and  as  the  youth 
rushed  with  a  wide  swing,  McMullen 
stumbled  into  a  clinch. 

“You’ll  never  marry  Freda,  you  dirty 
bum,”  Crawford  said  to  him  in  his  ear. 
They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken 
during  the  fight.  “She  said  she’d  kiU  her¬ 
self  first,  but  I’m  goin’  to  kill  you.” 

A  gust  of  consuming  fury  shook  Mc¬ 
Mullen.  Summoning  every  resource,  he 
smashed  home  a  savage  uppercut  just  as 
Crawford  tore  loose  and  then  grunting  as 
be  struck  driving  punch  after  punch.  El¬ 
bows  backed  him  into  a  comer  and  bat¬ 
tered  his  face  into  a  bloody  smear  until 
he  heard  the  gong  clang  and  the  referee 
ud  seconds  tore  them  apart. 

“What  round  is  it?”  McMullen  asked  as 
he  slumped  into  the  stool  in  his  comer. 

“Nineteenth  cornin’  up,”  said  his  chief 
second,  a  bartender  delegated  to  the  task 
by  Jack  Slavin. 

Where  had  he  been?  The  last  round  he 
remembered  was  the  thirteenth.  He  must 
have  been  fighting  in  a  dream  until  that 
fluke  punch  awoke  him.  He  suddenly  fdt 
oM  and  tired.  Was  it  Kid  Crawford’s 
lucky  punch?  Or  had  Elbows  McMullen 
blown  up?  His  head  was  still  whirling, 
yet  he  knew  Crawford  was  in  worse  shape. 


Two  rounds  morel  He  stiU  had  time  to 
win — this  last  fight— only  that — ^all  the 
rest  were  dreams — including  Freda  for 
even  as  he  had  savagely  slugged  Crawford 
in  that  last  furious  rally  he  had  realized 
with  disheartening  conviction  that  he  had 
lost  the  girl  forever.  Every  blow  that  he 
stmck  the  youth  would  take  her  further 
from  him.  She  would  love  his  rival  aU 
the  more  for  this  beating.  The  gong  cut 
short  his  reflections  as  he  mechanically 
arose  and  shufBed  towards  the  center  of 
the  ring. 

Crawford  rashed  him — ^where  did  youth 
get  its  limitless  endurance — but  taxing 
warily,  McMullen  circled  and  feinted  and 
then  suddenly  landed  his  once  fanoous  one- 
two  punch.  Crawford  went  down,  but  re¬ 
bounded  to  his  feet  again  like  a  mbber 
ball,  though  blind,  bleeding,  beaten,  and 
there  were  cries  of  “Stop  it!  Stop  it!”  as 
Elbows  hanunered  him  ^ong  the  ropes. 

Suddenly  weary  from  his  own  efforts, 
McMullen  pounded  at  the  bobbing  gory 
face  before  him.  Again  Crawford  went 
down,  but  again  hJs  indomitable  will 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  with  sagging 
knees,  half  propped  in  the  angle  of  the 
ropes,  his  bleeding  lips  mumbl^  defiance 
even  as  Elbows  showered  home  his  punches. 

“You  can’t  stop  me,  you  can’t,  damn 
you!”  the  youth  taunted. 

McMullen  slugged  desperately,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  had  blown  up.  His  arms  were 
heavy,  his  legs  were  sagging  and  his  lungs 
laboring  for  breath.  Crawford  seoned 
helpless,  but  the  power  had  gone  out  of 
McMullen’s  blows.  Cunningly,  be  fdl 
back  to  husband  his  streng^  until  the 
OK>orttmity  came  for  anot^r  “one-two” 
puiKh.  Surely  that  ought  to  finish  lum. 

He  must  knock  out  Crawford.  McMul¬ 
len  knew  he  was  entitled  to  a  dedsioD  on 
points,  but  the  referee  probably  would 
favor  the  local  man  for  Slavin’s  saloon 
depended  on  the  patronage  of  the  rivemien 
and  they  had  bet  heavily  on  their  favorite. 
Well,  he  could  do  it;  there  was  one  round 
more. 

Crawford  was  fighting  back  now,  even 
rushing  on  unsteady  legs  and  swinging  wild 
“hayniakers"  right  and  left  Even  as  Mc¬ 
Mullen  blocked  and  diKked,  be  felt  a  cer¬ 
tain  reluctant  admiration  for  the  youths 
unconquerable  courage.  McMullen  always 
had  hated  to  punish  a  game  fighter.  He 
hardly  looked  upon  Crawford  as  a  rival 
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now.  He  grudged  him  nothing  but  his 
youthful  grit  and  endurance.  Elbows  de¬ 
termined  to  end  it  in  the  next  and  last 
round  as  mercifully  as  he  could.  Then  the 
gong  rang  and  he  found  himself  in  his 
comer. 

“Quick!  Give  me  a  drink,”  Eilbows  de¬ 
manded.  “No — ^whisky,”  he  explained  as 
his  chief  second  reached  for  the  water 
bottle.  Seizing  the  proffered  flask  in  his 
gloved  hand,  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
drained  two  thirds  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle. 

Exhausted,  close  to  a  collapse,  every 
over-taxed  muscle  craving  stimulant,  he 
could  feel  the  fiery  fluid  flooding  through 
his  veins,  replenishing  his  burnt  out  tissue, 
filling  him  with  fresh  energy.  He  knew 
it  would  not  last,  but  for  the  moment  he 
felt  as  strong  as  when  he  had  started  the 
fight. 

HIS  ears  were  ringing,  the  ringside 
faces  seemed  to  swim  and  blur  be¬ 
fore  his  vision,  he  reeled  on  his 
stool  until  he  caught  the  ropes  on  either 
side  of  him  for  support.  The  fumes  of 
the  potent  whisky  creeping  through  his 
brain  seemed  to  stir  to  life  a  thousand 
mad,  wanton,  wild  impulses  in  the  recesses 
of  his  mind.  He  felt  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  release  and  his  self-imposed  inhibitions 
vanished  like  a  puff  of  smoke. 

By  God!  This  was  what  he  had  wanted! 
^d  he  had  wanted  it  for  months.  He 
kmew  now.  The  liquor  seemed  to  touch 
some  ^ring  in  his  brain  and  memories  of 
his  past,  days  of  excitement  and  lurid 
nights,  unrolled  like  a  panorama.  They 
were  part  and  parcel  of  his  life,  inter¬ 
twined  with  his  very  being  and  he  had  been 
thinking  of  buying  a  farm  and  settling 
down  with  this  simple  country  girl. 

He  knew  that  ^e  minute  intermission 
had  nearly  elapsed  and  he  pulled  himself 
to  his  feet.  Swaying  unsteadily,  he  fixed 
Crawford’s  comer  with  his  wavering  glance. 
The  youth’s  head  was  lolling  and  his  eyes 
were  half  closed. 

McMullen  laughed  aloud.  Oh,  he  knew 
he  was  drunk,  but  that  poor  b^b  there 
needed  just  one  more  finishing  punch.  He’d 
give  it  to  him,  he  was  strong  enough  now, 
and  then  Freda  could  have  him.  He  would 
leave  this  God  forsaken  place,  go  back  to 
the  gay  life  of  the  cities  where  he  belonged 
and  take  back  with  him  more  than  one  thou¬ 


sand  dollars  to  fitly  celebrate  his  return,  j 

Freda  could  have  the  kid,  but  he’d  have 
the  thousand  dollars  with  which  she  had 
planned  to  buy  their  farm.  He  laughed 
again,  and  as  the  gong  rang  charged 
straight  across  the  ring  as  Crawford  was 
slowly  lifted  from  his  stool. 

As  he  sparred  swiftly  feigning  for  an 
opening,  McMullen  even  felt  a  sort  of  pity 
for  Crawford.  The  poor  sap  certainly  was 
game,  but  he  wasn’t  cut  out  for  a  fighter 
and  he  probably  had  counted  on  that  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  purse.  Elbows  grinned  sar¬ 
donically.  Well,  he’d  take  the  thousand 
dollars  and  the  kid  could  have  Freda. 

But  at  the  thought  of  her  a  sudden  jeal¬ 
ous  rage  fired  McMullen  again.  By  God 
he  had  loved  her.  He — 

The  watched  for  opening  and  his  light¬ 
ning  double  punch  thudd^  home  against 
Crawford’s  jaw. 

Crawford  went  down,  but  she,  Freda, 
seemed  suddenly  to  appear  where  he  had 
been  standing  as  she  had  stood  in  the  hall¬ 
way  a  few  hours  before,  barring  his  prog¬ 
ress  with  outstretched  arm.  McMullen 
angrily  shook  his  head  to  dislodge  the  film 
before  his  eyes.  Damn  this  liquor!  He 
hadn’t  taken  enough.  One  more  punch 
and  then  he’d  drink,  drink,  drink  forever 
— drown  this  memory. 

Crawford  was  up  again,  but  Freda’s 
image  persisted.  Her  face  seemed  to  hover 
just  beyond  McMullen’s  gloves  and  her 
voice  seemed  ringing  in  his  ears. 

“Mike!  Mikel  You  said  you  loved  me.” 

McMullen’s  head  was  whirling,  but  he 
struck,  blindly  now  again  and  again,  al¬ 
though  every  blow  seemed  to  hit  Freda. 
Her  pleading,  reproachful  eyes  pierced  the 
red  mist  that  filmed  his  eyes  and  her  hands 
seemed  pulling  at  his  gloves.  Yet  he  struck, 
and  struck  again. 

Crawford  had  reeled  back  into  the  angle 
of  the  ropes  and  McMullen,  strong  with 
the  liquor  still  pulsing  through  his  blood 
moved  forward,  his  high  held  right  arm 
poised  for  the  finishing  punch.  But  the 
image  of  Freda  still  intervened. 

“Get  out  o’  my  way,”  McMullen  cried 
hoarsely  and  her  shadowy  figure  vanished 
like  a  movie  “fade-out.’J  McMullen’s  eyes 
were  clear  now.  Something  clicked  in  his 
brain  and  he  knew  himself  to  be  sober 
again.  Slipping  forward  he  coolly  mea¬ 
sured  Crawford  for  the  knockout  blow. 
Then  another  picture  flashed  into  his  mind. 
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Elbows  McMullen  had  never  heard  that 
a  powerful  personality  could  project  itself 
across  ^ce.  If  anyone  had  attempted  to 
explain  to  him  the  ^eory  of  etheric  waves 
as  related  to  telepathy,  he  would  have  said, 
“Tell  it  to  Sweeney.”  But  he  knew  that 
in  that  moment  he  could  see  in  his  mind’s 
eye  a  clear  picture  of  Freda  crouched  by 
her  bed,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  her 
flaxen  hair  disheveled  as  she  distractedly 
prayed  for  protection  for  the  man  she 
loved.  McMullen  knew  she  was  there,  and 
he  also  knew  the  same  image  was  sustain¬ 
ing  Crawford. 

Dazed,  beaten,  blinded,  the  youth, 
trapped  in  the  comer,  put  every  atom  of 
his  energy  and  every  pound  of  his  weight 
in  one  last,  wild,  de^rate  swing. 

McMullen  saw  it  coming.  It  had  started 


the  cost  and  then  deliberately  ducked 
squarely  into  Crawford’s  random  blow  and 
a  sardonic  grin  was  frozen  on  his  face  as 
he  crashed  unconscious  to  the  canvas.  El¬ 
bows  McMullen,  the  “High  Diver,”  had 
flopped  once  more. 

As  the  Duluth  through  freight  ground  • 
to  a  stop  at  the  La  Prairie  water  t^^  the 
following  morning,  a  man  slipped  out  of  a 
clump  of  bushes  beside  the  right-of-way, 
swiftly  scaled  the  embankment  and  clam¬ 
bered  into  an  “empty”  after  a  wary  glance 
around  for  hostile  brakemen. 

As  the  train  jerked  into  motion  again. 
Elbows  McMullen  settled  himself  comfort¬ 
ably  in  a  corner  of  the  dark  box  car  and 
pulled  out  a  flask  of  gin — a  relic  of  the 
day  he  had  so  unceremoniously  landed  in 
La  Prairie. 


from  the  floor,  but  in  that  instant  he  knew 
he  still  loved  Freda.  He  realized  that 
he  was  planning  to  spend  on  a  drunken  de¬ 
bauch  the  purse  she  had  counted  on  to 
purchase  a  farm,  and  shame,  regret  for 
his  wasted  years,  a  desire  for  one  worth 
while  act  to  his  credit  formed  in  his  mind 
a  flaming  sacrificial  impulse.  In  that  in- 
finitesimd  fraction  of  a  second,  he  counted 


“Here  s  to  the  biggest  sap  in  the  world 
— ^myself,”  he  said  sourly  as  he  tilted  the 
bottle  to  his  bruised  lips.  But  he  was 
humming  a  popular  song  as  he  carefully 
replaced  the  cork.  Duluth  wasn’t  a  bad 
little  burg  and  he  had  five  dollars  in  his 
pockets — ^a  souvenir  of  his  near  come-back 
— which  he  foimd  rolled  in  the  lining  of 
his  coat  that  fatal  night. 


Yiesert  yVoon 
yiystery 


<iAn  Enthralling  Story  of  a  Murder 
on  a  Western  Ranch 


By  KAY  CLEAVER  STRAHAN 


Preceding  events  briefly  retold 


The  Desert  Moon  Ranch,  Nevada,  is  the  scene 
of  a  mysterious  murder.  On  the  ranch  at  the 
time  is  a  curious  collection  of  individuals.  Each 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  story  and  so 
we  shall  list  them  as  follows: 

Mary  Magin,  the  middle-aged  housekeeper 
who  tells  the  story. 

Sam  Stanley,  the  wealthy  owner  of  the 
ranch,  a  i^d  and  lovable  giant  of  a  man. 

John,  his  adopted  son,  an  upstanding  young 
man  of  twenty-five. 

Martha,  the  adopted  daughter,  twenty-one 
years  old,  physically  well  and  attractive 
but  with  the  mentaUty  of  a  child  of  five. 

Mrs.  Ricker,  who  came  to  the  ranch  to  take 
care  of  John  and  Martha.  A  strange  and 
silent  woman. 

Hubert  Hand,  came  to  the  ranch  years  ago 
to  recover  his  health  and  has  stayed  ever 
since. 

Chadwick  Caufield,  a  bom  musician,  a  ven¬ 
triloquist  and  so  entertaining  Sam  Stanley 
won’t  let  him  leave  the  ranch. 

The  Canneziano  twins,  Danielle  (Danny) 
and  Gabrielle  (Gaby),  who  are  alike  in 
face  and  figure  but  entirely  different  in 
manners,  dress  and  disposition.  Danny  is 
quiet,  sweet,  well  bred.  Gaby  is  loud, 
racy  and  has  a  violent  temper. 

In  the  past,  Margarita,  Sam’s  wife,  ran  away 
with  an  I^ian  puncher,  Canneziano.  Sam  got  a 


divorce  and  Canneziano  and  Sam’s  divorced  wife 
were  married.  The  twins  were  the  fruit  of  that 
marriage  and  after  their  mother’s  death,  Sam, 
although  he  despised  their  father,  helped  the 
twins  financially  and  otherwise. 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  the  girls,  now 
twenty-four  have  arrived  from  Europe  for  their 
first  visit  to  the  ranch  since  they  were  eight 
years  old. 

The  interrelations  of  the  twins  with  the  rest 
of  the  household  are: 

Danny  and  John  are  much  attracted  to  each 
other  and  in  two  weeks  are  engaged. 

Gaby  openly  makes  love  to  John,  trying  to 
win  him  away  from  Danny  but  is  entirely  un¬ 
successful.  John  dislikes  her  as  do  ail  the  otben 
excepting  Hand  and  Chad. 

Hand  plays  around  with  Gaby,  making  idk 
love  to  her.  She  reciprocates  in  kind.  Chad 
openly  and  hopelessly  idolizes  Gaby  but  she  pays 
no  attention  to  him.  Martha  dislikes  Gaby  with 
a  violent  childish  aversion. 

Danny  is  hurt  by  Gaby’s  attentions  to  John 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  sisterly  affection 
between  them.  During  the  girls’  two  months’ 
stay  at  the  ranch  Mary  has  overheard  the  twins 
talldng  and  learns  they  are  hunting  for  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Desert  Moon — something  connected 
with  revenge.  She  also  overhears  Mrs.  Ricker 
tell  Hand  that  she  would  like  to  kill  Gaby. 
John  himself  has  told  Mary  he  would  like  to 
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strangle  Gaby  for  making  Danny  unhappy. 

The  air  is  tense  with  mystery  and  suspense. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  Fourth,  when  all  the 
help  have  left  the  ranch  to  attend  a  rodeo,  Gaby 
comes  downstairs  and  goes  out,  presumably  for 
a  walk.  Before  she  leaves  she  has  a  short  con* 
msation  with  Chad  on  the  porch.  Immediately 
after  Gaby’s  departure  Danny  calls  to  her  from 
the  bead  of  the  stairs,  learns  Gahy  has  left  and 
soon  comes  down  into  the  living-room  herself. 
The  entire  household  is  present  in  the  living- 
room  except:  John,  who  has  gone  to  Rattail  to 
get  the  niail,  Martha  who  is  out  feeding  the 
rabbits  and  Gaby  wbo  has  just  left  for  a  walk. 

Martha  soon  comes  in  hi^ly  pleased,  exhihit- 
ing  a  gold  bracelet  which  she  says  Gaby  has 
jiBt  nven  her.  Martha  has  always  coveted  this 
bneuet  and  up  to  the  present  time  Gaby 
wouldn’t  even  let  her  touch  it. 

All  remain  in  the  house  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then  Mary  goes  out  to  start  supper.  Danny 
M  the  table  and  brings  things  in  from  the 
htchen.  Mrs.  Rkker  remains  in  the  hving- 
rooffl  and  Martha  goes  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
Sun,  Chad  and  Hand  go  out  to  the  bam  to 
■ik  the  cows. 

After  their  return  all  eat  supper  wondering 
*btre  Gaby  is  aiKl  why  John  hasn’t  yet  returned 
from  town. 

^  they  are  finishing  the  meal  John  drives  in, 
around  to  the  back  door  and  iimists  on 
guiag  up  stairs  to  clean  up  before  eating.  He 
up  stairs  quite  a  while,  and  when  he 


comes  down  he  refuses  any  food,  sa3rlng  it  is 
too  hot  to  eat. 

By  this  time  aB  are  worried  about  Gaby. 
Sam,  John,  Danny  and  Mary  drive  down  the 
road  in  the  car  to  look  for  her.  Chad  and  Hand 
scout  around  the  place  on  ponies,  Mrs.  Ricker 
and  Martha  remain  at  home. 

After  searching  an  hour  or  so  the  two  parties 
are  forced  back  to  the  ranch,  by  a  heavy  shower. 
While  they  are  closing  various  windows  and 
doors  Mary,  the  methodical  housekeeper,  re¬ 
members  that  the  attic  windows  are  wide  open 
and  she  sends  Chad  up  to  close  them. 

Chad  gon  upstairs  and  shouts  back  that  the 
attic  door  is  locked.  Mary  goes  up  to  investi¬ 
gate.  She  finds  Chad’s  report  is  true  and  Chad 
goes  downstairs  to  find  a  k^. 

Mary,  staiKling  there  wahing,  puts  her  hand 
in  her  pocket  for  a  handkerchkf  and  finds  the 
key.  It  fits  the  attic  door  aiKl  she  opens  k. 

About  half  way  up  the  stairs  is  Gaby,  lying 
in  a  huddle.  Mary  tries  to  scream  but  cannot. 
Then  on  the  red  carpet  she  secs  something  that 
shocks  her  frightfully.  Dropped  all  over  a 
bright  beaded  1^,  lying  there,  are  burned  to¬ 
bacco  and  ashes  from  Sam’s  pipe. 

^  An  her  horror  concentrates  into  a  frantic  de¬ 
sire  to  get  those  ashes  cleaied  away,  she  sweeps 
them  up  into  her  handkerchief  whi^  she  puts 
in  her  pocket.  As  she  gets  to  her  feet  Chad 
comes  upw 

“Call  the  others,'*  she  says,  “Gaby  is  here — 
murdered  I”  Then  she  faints. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

SUICIDE 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying 
on  my  back  listening  to  someone 
screaming,  above  the  voices  of  Sam 
and  Mrs.  Ricker.  I  realized  that 
those  awful  sounds  were  coming  from  my 
own  throat.  I  tried  to  st(^  them;  but  I 
could  not.  I  put  my  hands  to  my  throat 
to  make  it  stop  the  noise.  .  Sam’s  voice 
came,  clear  and  strong  then — real,  like  a 
light  in  the  dark. 

I  sat  straight  up.  The  screams  ceased. 
“What — ”  I  managed,  “is  the  matter?” 

“Everything  on  God’s  earth  that  could 
be,”  Sam  answered.  “But  here,  Mary. 
Take  this.  Get  some  sleep.  Nothing  to 
be  done,  now.  We’ll  need  you,  tomorrow. 
Some  water,  Mrs.  Ricker — ” 

He  shook  a  powder  into  my  mouth.  Mrs. 
Ricker  held  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  again,  it  was 
gray  dawn.  I  saw  that  I  was  in  Mrs. 
Ricker’s  room.  She  was  sitting  by  the 
window  tatting.  Yes,  tatting;  darting  the 
shuttle  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
with  her  long,  white  fingers.  I  watched 
her  for  a  full  minute  before  memory  seized 
me,  and  I  cried  out  with  the  pain  of  it. 

“Sh-h-h,”  she  warned  me,  in  a  whisper. 
“You’ll  wake  Martha.  She  is  asleep  here 
on  the  couch.” 

I  got  out  of  bed,  shook  my  skirts  down 
and  fastened  my  corsets  imder  my  dress. 
I  felt  in  my  pocket.  The  ball  of  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  still  there.  I  went  into  the 
hall  bathroom,  washed  my  face  and  hands, 
and  drained  the  last  crumb  of  tobacco 
down  with  the  water  out  of  the  washbowl. 
I  washed  the  handkerchief,  scoured  the 
bowl,  and  went  back  to  Mrs.  Ricker’s 
room. 

As  I  q^ened  the  door,  she  again  warned 
me  against  waking  Martha. 

“Was  the  shock  too  much  for  her?”  I 
asked,  going  and  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Ricker  so  t^t  we  might  talk  in  whispers. 
She  stopped  to  pick  a  knot  out  of  her 
thread  l^fore  she  answered  me. 

“I  didn’t  allow  her  to  go  upstairs.  She 
followed  Chad  out  of  the  house  and  saw 
him  shoot  himself.  He  died  within  ten 
minutes.  It  was  terrible  for  Martha.  I 
had  to  hold  her,  while  Sam  gave  her  the 
narcotic — ” 


“No,  no,”  I  protested.  “What — ^what 
are  you  saying?  Not  Chad?  What  was 
it  you  said  about  Chad — ” 

“He  walked  out  and  shot  himself 
through  the  head.”  She  pulled  the  thread 
looser  on  her  shuttle. 

I  rushed  out  of  the  room,  away  fcon 
her.  I  staggered  down  the  stairs  into  the 
kitchen. 

Sam,  Hubert  Hand,  and  John  all  jumped 
up  from  their  chairs  and  started  toward 
me.  John  reached  me  first,  and  put  an 
arm  around  me. 

“Chad — ”  I  began,  but  I  couldn’t  get 
any  further. 

“There,  there,  Mary.  Pour  her  some 
coffee.  Dad.  Quick!  Here,  sit  here.  Turn 
on  that  fan.  Hand.  Get  some  water — ” 

“No,  no.  Tell  me —  Mrs.  Ricker  said 
—  It  isn’t  true.  It — it  can’t  be  true.  Not 
our  Chad — ” 

Sam  answered,  gruffly,  to  keep  the  choke 
out  of  his  voice.  “It  is  a  damn  shame, 
Mary;  but  it  is  true.  The  boy  shot  him¬ 
self  not  fifteen  minutes  after  we  found  her. 
Wait,”  he  went  on  quickly,  “before  you 
think  anything.  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  told  the  others.  It  is  God’s  truth. 
That  poor  boy  is  as  innocent  of  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  murder  as  I  am.” 

“Sam!”  I  managed,  and  hid  my  ugly, 
twisted  old  face  down  in  my  arms. 

I  will  say  that  the  men  did  pretty  well, 
just  sitting  quiet,  and  leaving  me  alone, 
and  letting  me  have  my  cry  out.  It  seemed 
to  me  I  never  was  going  to  be  able  to 
stop;  but  they  didn’t  bother  me  with  com¬ 
forting,  or  with  protests;  they  let  me  get 
clear  through  to  the  sniffling  and  swallow¬ 
ing  stage.  I  was  the  first  one  to  speak. 

“What,”  I  said,  “what  are  we  going  to 
do?” 

“We  are  going  to  do  a  lot,  Mary,”  San 
said.  “We  are  going  to  keep  Chad’s  name 
clean.  Sure,”  in  answer  to  my  protest, 
“we  all  know.  But,  just  the  same,  I’m 
mighty  thankful  that  I  have  his  alibis  for 
him,  myself.  A  suicide  looks  bad,  you 
know.  That  is,  it  would  until  we  find 
Canneziano.  This  is  his  work — ” 

“But,  Sam,”  I  said,  “if  he  wasn’t  let 
out  of  San  Quentin  until  yesterday  mom* 
ing,  he  couldn’t  possibly  have  got  ’way 
up  here  that  same  evening.” 

“We’ve  told  Sam  that,  a  thousand 
times,”  Hubert  Hand  said. 

“All  right,  all  right,”  Sam  said.  “But 
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if  I  ever  get  that  long  distance  call  through,  of  us  seeing  or  hearing  him,  and  into  the 
youll  find  that  Canneziano  was  released  a  living-room  or  the  kitchen,  and  put  the 
day  or  two  early.  She  met  him  yester-  key  in  my  pocket,  Canneziano  is  not  the 
day—”  guilty  man.” 

“How’d  he  get  up  here,  Sam,”  I  ques-  Sam’s  pipe  fell  out*  of  his  mouth.  I 
tioned.  “You  remember  there  were  no  shivered.  During  all  of  this  talk,  I  had 
tracks  on  the  road  except  the  sedan  clear  forgotten  about  those  pipe  ashes, 
tracks — ”  droK)ed  fill  over  the  beaded  bag. 
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Hubert  Hand  snapped  me  short.  “Did 
you  have  a  passenger  up  from  Rattail, 
yeterday,  John?” 

Sam  spoke  before  John  could  answer. 
“Son,”  he  said,  “did  you,  by  any  chance; 
as  a  favor  to  one  of  the  girls,  bring  that 
skunk  here  yesterday?” 

“I  did  not.  Dad.” 

“He  got  here,  then,  as  I’ve  said  all  along. 
Horseback,  across  the  deserts.  And  he 
murdered  the  girl.  By  God,  he’ll  hang  for 
it,  if  it  takes  my  last  dollar.  He  killed 
Chad,  too,  as  much  as  if  he’d  shot  him 
down.  We  aren’t  overlooking  a  couple  of 
murders,  not  here  on  the  Desert  Moon. 
Not  right  yet.  She  went  out  to  meet  him 
yesterday,  I  tell  you.  She  brought  him 
into  the  house,  for  some  purpose;  through 
the  back  way  and  up  into  the  attic.” 

“Without  anybody  seeing  or  bearing 
them?”  Hubert  Hand  questioned. 

“Nobody  was  looking  nor  listening,  as  I 
remember.  You  know  damn  well  that, 
with  the  doors  shut,  nothing  can  be  heard 
from  room  to  room  in  this  house — let  alone 
opstairs  to  downstairs.  I  tell  you,  he  killed 
her  there  on  the  stairs,  and  he  made  his 
get-away — ” 

“If  you  think  that,”  I  said.  “Why 
aren’t  you  out  hunting  him?” 

“Hell!”  Sam  exploded.  “Why  ain’t  I 
out  hunting  last  night’s  lightning?  The 
girl  had  b^n  dead  anyway  two  or  three 
hours — more  likely  longer,  when  we  found 
her.  He  had  that  head  start  on  us.  And 
he  could  ride.  God,  how  ^at  skunk  could 
ride;  no  mercy  for  a  hor^l  He’s  gone. 
He  went  straight  across  the  deserts,  hell 
httt  for  Sunday.  He’ll  need  food.  He’ll 
Med  water,  worse.  I’ve  telegraphed  to 
wry  town  within  two  hundr^  miles  of 
here.  They  are  watching.  I’ve  ’phoned 
wry  ranch.  I’ve  kept  that  ’phone  hot 
for  six  solid  hours.  I’ve  got  posses  at 
wry  water-hole — ” 

“Listen,  Sam,”  I  said.  “You  shoulchi’t 
hive  doped  me  up  with  that  sleeping 
Pwder.  Because,  unless  after  he  mur- 
^  her  he  walk^  downstairs,  with  none 


It  was  Hubert  Hand  who  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  me  about  the  key.  He  made  me 
feel  guilty.  My  explanation  to  them  that 
the  key  had  t^n  in  the  pocket  of  my 
dress,  the  dress  I  had  been  wearing  since 
morning,  yesterday,  had  the  feeling  of  a 
confession. 

“Still,”  Hubert  Hand  said,  when  I  had 
finished,  “that  does  not  necessarily  dis¬ 
prove  Sam’s  theory.  If  Caimeziano  was 
let  out  of  prison  in  time  to  get  here  yes¬ 
terday,  he  could  have  murdered  her,  as 
Sam  insists,  and  he  could  have  given  the 
key  to  some  one  of  us  to  put  in  your 
fKKket.  Chad,  for  instance,  or — ” 

“No!”  Sam  thundered.  “That  boy,  I 
tell  you,  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.” 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 

Hubert  Hand  and  John  followed  Sam 
into  the  living-room.  I  stayed  where  I 
was.  I  had  to  have  a  minute  to  think. 
The  ashes  on  the  bag?  The  key  in  my 
pocket?  Sam? 

“Mary  Magin,”  I  told  myself,  “for 
twenty-five  years,  ever  since  Sam  Stanley 
took  you,  a  snivelling,  pride-broken,  d^ 
serted  bride,  into  his  house,  and  gave  you 
a  chance  to  make  a  life  for  yourself,  you 
have  never  seen  him  do  a  mean  trick  to 
man,  woman,  child,  or  beast.  You  never 
even  heard  of  a  questionable,  nor  an  xm- 
kind  action  of  his.  And  you  never  will, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  ingredients 
for  anything  but  honor  and  decency  aren’t 
in  him.  If  they  were,  he  would  not  be 
Sam  Stanley,  anymore  than  bean  soup 
would  be  b^  soup  if  it  was  made  out 
of  gooseberries  and  ginger.  That  being 
the  one  certainty  you  have,  at  this  minute, 
you  had  better  h^g  on  to  it  tight;  stop 
thinking  and  guessing;  keep  your  mouth 
shut;  and  you  won’t  go  far  wrong.”  Good 
resolutions  are  easy  to  make.  So  is  lemon 
meringue.  Both  are  almost  impossible  to 
keep. 

I  went  right  on  thinking.  If  Sam,  I 
thought,  had  found  it  necessary  to  mur^r 
Gabrielle  Canneziano,  he  had  probably 
done  it  to  keep  something  worse  from  hap- 
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pening.  Sickened  at  myself,  for  that 
thou^t  I  found  another  way  of  thinking, 
not  much  better. 

It  did  seem  to  me,  remembering  the 
pipe  ashes  cm  top  of  the  bag,  that  Sam 
must  have  been  ttoe  on  the  stairs  at  some 
time  after  she  had  been  murdered  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  found  her.  He  must,  then,  be 
keeping  some  secret  concoming  the  mur¬ 
der.  It  did  look  as  if,  considering  his  talk, 
he  must  be  shielding  the  murderer,  with 
every  ounce  of  his  horse-sense  and  in- 
gmuity,  both  of  which  he  had  in  plenty. 
But  who  would  be  shield  to  that  extent? 
Chad,  alive  or  dead?  No.  Martha?  Yes. 
But  Martha  Could  not  have  done  it.  John? 
Not  unless  there  was  something  more  to 
it  than  one  of  us  dreamed  of.  Hubert  Hand 
or  Mrs.  Ricker?  No.  Danny?  I  thought 
not.  Myself?  I  couldn’t  be  sure. 

The  men  came  back  into  the  kitchen. 

Sam  looked  ten  years  older  than  he  had 
looked  ten  minutes  before. 

“It  was  San  Quentin,”  he  said  to  me. 
“Canneziano  was  fxjsitively  not  released 
from  there  until  nine  o’clock  yesterday 
naoming,” 

“That,”  I  said,  “lets  him  out.” 

“And,”  Hubert  Hand  said,  “lets  every 
man-jack  of  us  here  on  the  place,  in.” 

Habit  was  too  strong  for  Sam.  “‘Well 
in,’  ”  be  quoted,  with  a  groan. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

CLAIENCE  PETTE 

The  sheriff,  the  coroner,  the  under¬ 
taker,  a  newspaper  reporter,  and 
another  man  that  the  coroner  had 
brought  along  for  a  jur3mian,  drove  up 
to  the  ranch  at  five  o’clock  that  morning. 
It  had  been  past  midnight  before  Sam  had 
been  aUe  to  get  bold  of  one  of  them  at 
Telko,  on  account  of  them  all  being  out 
taking  in  the  celebration  there. 

Sam  and  the  sheriff  had  been  friends 
for  thirty  years.  Sam’s  money  had  paid 
for  the  coroner’s  medical  education.  TTiey, 
and  the  others,  were  mighty  sorry  to  have 
to  bother  us  at  all,  and  their  sole  aim  was 
to  make  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

They  interviewed  each  one  of  us  alone, 
but  pleasantly  and  informally,  in  the 
dining-room;  each  one,  that  is,  but  Danny 
— the  coroner,  visiting  her  as  a  doctor  said 
it  would  never  do  to  pester  her,  in  the 


state  she  was  in — ,  and  Martha,  who  was* 
still  asleep,  and  whom  they  said  it  was 
no  use  to  wake.  They  kept  each  of  us 
about  ten  minutes.  They  brought  in  the 
verdict  of  died  by  his  own  hand,  for  Chad; 
and  murdered  by  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known  for  Gaby.  They  left,  on  tiptoe, 
holding  their  hats  in  their  hands  clear  to 
the  end  of  the  driveway. 

The  coroner  and  the  sheriff  both  came, 
I  think,  with  the  conviction  that  Chad  was 
the  gtiilty  person;  but  Sam  was  so  right 
down  violent  about  Chad’s  innocence,  that 
they  let  that  drop  at  once. 

The  sheriff  left,  I  am  all  but  certain, 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  I  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  murder,  and  with  the  resolution 
that  he  would  not  do  Sam  an  ill  turn  by 
depriving  him  of  a  good  cook.  The  cor¬ 
oner  and  the  others,  excq>t  the  reporter, 
were  sure,  I  think,  that  one  of  us  was 
guilty;  but  were  thankful  to  goodness  that 
they  had  not  found  out  which  one. 

The  undertaker  did  not  leave  with  the 
others.  He  was  preparing  the  bodies  to 
take  them  to  Telko;  there  to  await  the 
instructions  that  we  could  not  give  until 
after  we  had  gotten  in  touch,  if  possible, 
with  Chad’s  people,  and  had  come  to  a 
decision  about  Gaby’s  burial  place. 

The  reporter,  whose  name — not  that  it 
matters  except  for  its  fitness — ^was  Clarence 
Pette,  waited  to  return  to  town  with  the 
undertaker.  While  waiting,  he  went  snoop¬ 
ing  about  the  place,  looking  for  footprints 
— there  could  not  have  been  any,  after 
the  deluge  of  rain  the  night  before — cock¬ 
ing  his  head  to  otie  side  and  the  other, 
writing  in  a  notebook,  making  knowing, 
humming  sounds  between  his  tightly  closed 
lips.  He  had  been  bothering  me,  like  a 
fly  on  the  ceiling,  all  morning.  Finally, 
when  he  came  poking  right  into  my 
kitchen,  and  opened  the  door  to  the  back 
stairway,  I  turned  on  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  I  asked. 
“If  you  have  any  business,  why  don’t  you 
go  about  it?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  said.  “Precisely.  Now, 
my  good  woman,  if  you  can  spare  me  a 
few  moments — ” 

Sam  came  ambling  into  the  kitchen  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Stanley,”  Clarence  said.  “1 
was  just  telling  your  cook  here  that,  if 
she  could  spare  me  a  few  moments  of  bff 
time,  I  probably  could  be  of  much  service 
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here,  under  these  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  You  see,  we  reporters  are,  neces¬ 
sarily,  detectives  in  a  snuiller  or  greater 
degree.  Until  I  came  to  Nevada  I  was 
on  one  of  the  large  San  Francisco  dailies. 
Not  taking  undo  credit  to  myself,  1  will 
say  that  while  serving  there  I  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  numer¬ 
ous  crimes.  Have  I  your  attention,  Mr. 
Stanley?” 

Sam  looked  at  him  as  he  would  look 
at  some  snappy  puppy  that  was  pestering 
around  his  heels. 

I  don’t  know  what  Clarence  thought. 
What  he  said  was,  “Precisely.  By  mere 
observation.  Trained  observation,  that  is, 
coupled  with  a  naturally  analytical  and 
deductive  mind,  and  imagination.  Obser¬ 
vation,  first.  As  an  example:  since  enter¬ 
ing  this  kitchen,  I  have  observed  that  your 
cook—” 

“If  you  mean  Mrs.  Magin,”  Sam  inter¬ 
rupted,  “say  so.” 

“Precisely.  I  have  observed  that  Mrs. 
Magin  has  been  but  recently  divorced. 
She  was  married  to  a  man  of  some  prop¬ 
erty.  Of  this  she  received  a  share,  at  the 
time  of  her  divorce,  in  lieu  of  further  ali¬ 
mony.  She  has  come  here,  recently,  from 
Chicago,  where  she  lived  in  comfort,  but 
not  in  luxury.  She  did  not  keep  a  servant. 

•  Her  daughters  were  dutiful  girls.  All  of 
her  children,  at  the  time  of  the  divorce, 
however,  sided  with  their  father.” 

Sam,  who  had  shifted  his  position, 
stretched,  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the 
other,  interrupted: 

“Oh,  dry  up,  young  fellow,”  he  said,  as 
if  the  sound  of  Clarence’s  voice  had  tuck¬ 
ered  him  clear  out. 

Garence  tktered;  embarrassment,  I 
think,  made  him  do  it. 

“And  take  yourself  and  your  laughing 
out  of  here,”  Sam  said.  “If  you  need  to 
be  told  that  this  isn’t  a  place  for  laughing, 
this  morning,  I’m  telling  you,  now.” 

“But,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  assure  you — ” 

“Never  mind.  Just  get  on  out  of  here. 
That’s  all.” 

“As  you  say.  I  shall  report  to  my 
paper,  shall  I,  that  the  millionaire  owner 
of  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch  is,  apparently, 
undesirous  of  having  the  murderer  dis¬ 
covered?” 

“Report  what  you  damn  please  to  your 
paper,”  Sam  answered.  “But  get  out  of 
here.” 


That  was  all  right  for  the  Nevada 
papers,  where  S^  was  known;  but, 
if  the  other  papers  copied  the  news, 
I  didn’t  care  to  have  that  impression  of 
Sam  strewn  all  over  the  country.  It  never 
did  do  any  harm,  1  reckoned,  to  have  the 
press  on  your  side. 

So,  with  Sam  glaring  at  me,  I  cozied 
Clarence  up  a  bit.  Told  him  to  sit  down 
and  have  some  pie  and  coffee.  While  he 
ate  I  flattered  his  vanity  by  asking  whether 
he  had  formed  any  opinions  concerning 
the  murder. 

“Opinion — no,”  he  said,  pulling  back  his 
chin  for  dignity.  “Theories — ^yes.  Theories, 
1  may  say,  that  I  have  arrived  at  quite 
indep>endently,  since  the  testimony  at  the 
inquest  was  without  value.  Observation, 
trained  observation,  and  a  certain  instinct 
that  might  almost  be  described  as  clair¬ 
voyance. 

“For  instance:  the  contents  of  the  bead 
bag,  carried  by  the  victim.  .Apparently, 
rather  damning  evidence,  there,  against 
Mr.  Hand.  Also,  apparently,  othn  valu¬ 
able  clues.  Pouff — ”  He  made  a  gesture 
of  blowing  the  beaded  bag  and  its  contents 
off  the  palms  of  his  white  hands.  Since 
this  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  bag’s 
contents,  I  was  sorry  to  have  them  dis¬ 
missed  so  airily.  I  let  it  pass,  not  wishing 
to  question  him.  “Even  the  coroner,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  jury,  imtrained 
as  they  were,  realized,  I  am  sure,  that  all 
that  was  too  obvious.  A  murderer,  mv 
good  woman,  leaves  clues — but  not  obvious 
ones.  The  contents  of  that  bag  were  prob¬ 
ably  arranged  by  the  murderer,  after  tha 
murder  had  been  committed.  By  somemk.*, 
moreover,  who  had  access  to  the  nctini’r 
personal  belongings. 

“Regard  this,  please,  as  a  suggestion 
merely.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is 
peculiar  that  a  young  woman  who  was 
unable  to  meet  the  coroner's  jury,  should, 
in  the  ne.xt  hour,  be  able  to  arise  and 
assist  the  undertaker?” 

“Is  Danny  up?”  I  questioned  Sam. 
“Teetering  around  like  a  sick  little  ghost. 
Mrs.  Ricker  went  to  ask  her  about  what 
dress  to  put  on  Gaby,  and  nothing  would 
do  Danny  but  that  she  get  right  up  and 
help  to  lay  Gaby  out.” 

“You  see  nothing  extraordinary*  in 
that?”  Clarence  persisted. 

Sam  made  another  profane  request  con¬ 
cerning  Clarence’s  drying  up. 
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“Well,”  I  said,  “she  is  her  twin  sister, 
you  know.  And  she  is  a  loving-hearted, 
unselfish  little  thing.  I  reckon  she  thought 
it  would  be  the  last  service — ” 

“True.  True.  Butl  The  victim  was 
last  seen  at  the  side  of  the  house  near  the 
rabbit  hutch.  Suppose  that,  as  soon  as 
she  had  gotten  rid  of  the  child  by  giving 
htf  the  bracelet,  the  victim  had  at  once 
re-entered  the  house,  through  the  back 
way,  and  had  gone,  at  once,  up  these  back 
stairs.  Miss  Danielle  Canneziano  was  up¬ 
stairs  at  the  time,  was  she  not?  Alone?” 

I  remembered  Danny,  coming  down 
stairs,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  after 
Gaby  had  gone  through  the  room.  I  re¬ 
membered  how  fresh  and  sweet  she  had 
been,  and  how  untroubled,  except  for  her 
headache.  A  dozen  defenses  for  Danny, 
who  needed  none,  flashed  through  my 
mind.  I  should  not  have  deigned  to  use 
one  of  them,  to  Clarence,  but  I,  unthink¬ 
ingly,  did. 

“If  you  are  hinting  at  Danny,”  I  said, 
“she  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength. 
If  she’d  had  a  year,  she  wouldn’t  have 
done  it,  and  couldn’t  have,  with  those  frail 
little  himds  of  hers.” 

“In  my  opinion,”  Qarence  returned, 
“that  job  took  science  rather  than  strength. 
It  took  fingers  that  knew  how  to  find  the 
windpipe  and  the  carotid  artery  at  the 
same  instant.  The  Japs  understand  that 
grip,  perfectly.  An  Occidental  might 
stumble  onto  it  by  accident.  But,  granted 
your  objecticm,  that  strength  was  required. 
The  yoimg  woman  might  have  had  an 
accomplice.  One  who,  filled  with  remorse, 
killed  himself.  Or  one  who,  in  tense  ex¬ 
citement,  dropped  the  key  into  her  own 
pocket — ” 

I  ga^)ed.  Sam  rose.  He  took  hold  of 
Clarence  at  the  back  of  his  collar,  and  at 
the  back  of  his  trousers,  and  began  push¬ 
ing  him  towards  the  door. 

Sam’s  first  remark  won’t  do  to  repeat. 
His  second  was,  “And  now,  you  blithering 
fool,  if  you  publish  one  of  your  filthy,  lying 
insinuations  against  that  little,  grief 
stricken  sister,  or  against  our  dead  boy,  or 
against  Mrs.  Magin,  just  one,  in  that  rot¬ 
ten  dirty  sheet  of  yours,  you  won’t  be  in 
Nevada  long  enough  to  get  your  divorce.” 
Sam  boosted  him  out  through  the  doors. 

Ail  the  Nevada  newspaper  accounts 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  fiend,  who 
had  committed  the  terrible  murder  on  the 


Desert  Moon  Ranch,  had  made  a  com. 
plete  escape,  without  leaving  any  clues  of 
any  sort. 

CHAPTER  XDC 


THE  NOTE 

NO  CLUESl  Land’s  alive!  The 
place  was  positively  cluttered  with 
clues;  and  most  of  them  about  as 
useful,  in  the  end,  as  clutter  generally  is. 

I  am  not  saying  that  none  of  them  were 
of  value.  I  am  saying  that  a  person,  out 
in  a  grove  of  aspen  trees,  all  bending  aod 
bowing  to  a  high  wind,  would  be  sort  of 
simple  to  go  hunting  a  straw  to  find  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing.  That  was 
about  how  sensible  I  was,  when  I  asked 
Sam,  after  he  had  got  shed  of  Clarence, 
about  the  contents  of  Gaby’s  beaded  bag. 

“It  is  all  on  the  table  in  her  room,”  ^ 
said,  “where  I  put  it  for  the  coroner’s  jury. 
You  can  go  and  see.  But,  first,  read  thh. 
It  was  tucked  inside  her  dress.  The  under¬ 
taker  found  it,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  dread 
giving  it  to  Danny.” 

He  handed  me  a  folded  sheet  of  paper 
I  opened  it,  and  read: 

Danny  dear:  If  you  ever  read  this,  I 
shall  be  dead— murdered.  Don’t  have  me 
buried  here  in  this  God-forsaken  country. 
Take  me  to  San  Francisco  and  have  my  body 
cremated.  I  love  a  flame.  I  hate  the  cold 
earth. 

You  have  had  much  trouble  on  my  ac 
count,  old  dear.  Don’t  Iflame  me  for  hay 
ing  kept  the  fear  and  the  dread  of  this 
thing,  which  I  felt  certain  was  going  to 
happen  to  me,  from  you.  You,  nor  no  liv¬ 
ing  person,  but  one,  could  have  saved  me. 

Remember,  Dan,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
distress  I  have  caused  you,  and  may  still 
be  causing  you,  1  have  always,  in  my  own 
way,  lov^  you.  Gaby. 

“Sam,”  I  said,  “I  knew  she  was  afraid, 
yesterday.  Oh,  why  didn’t  she  tell  us? 
Of  course  you  men  could  have  saved  her. 
Why  did  she  go  out  alone  to  meet  that 
fiend?” 

Sam’s  only  answer  was  a  slow  shaking  of 
his  bowed  l^d,  and  a  deqi  sigh. 

“Mary,”  he  said,  then,  “will  you  give 
this  note  to  Danny,  and  e^lain  to  her 
how  It  is?” 

“How  what  is?” 

“I  mean —  Well,  she  can’t  leave  the 
Desert  Moon,  now,  to  take  the  body  to 
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’Frisco.  Until  we  find  out  wbo  murdered 
that  girl,  not  a  man-jack  of  us  is  going  to 
leave  this  place,  for  any  reason.” 

“Sam  Stanley!”  I  gasped.  “You  can’t 
refuse.  That’s  all.  Own  twin  sisters! 
And  Danny  as  innocent  as  a  new  born 
babe — ” 

“Don’t  talk  like  a  book,  Mary.  Danny 
may  be  as  innocent  as  she  seems  tq  be, 
and — she  may  not.  She,  nor  anyone  else, 
can  leave  this  place  until  we  have  gotten 
to  the  very  bottom  of  this  thing.  That 
goes.” 

“To  think  you  paid  attention  to  that 
fool  reporter!” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool  yourself,”  Sam  urged. 
“This  note,  in  Gaby’s  handwriting,  clears 
Danny  of  the  crime,  if  all  the  other  evi¬ 
dence  didn’t,  which  it  does.  We  know 
that  she  did  not  kill  her  sister.  But,  of 
all  the  people  in  this  house,  she  is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  who  did  do  it.  Of 
course,  if  she  is  involved  in  this,  she  is 
involv^  innocently.  If  she  put  the  key 
I  in  your  {X)cket,  while  we  were  out  in  the 
I  car,  she  did  it  with  no  idea  of  what  she 
I  was  doing.  Just  the  same,  I  want  her 
i  right  here  on  the  Desert  Moon  for  a  while. 

I  Mary,  you  take  the  note  to  her,  and  ex- 
|l  plain,  in  your  nice  way — ” 

“I’ll  give  her  the  note,  Sam,”  I  said. 
“But  you’ll  have  to  do  the  explaining  your- 
‘  self.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  It  isn’t  right  for 
;  you  to  try  to  protect  anyone,  not  even 
.  Martha,  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  allow 
i  one  sister  to  carry  out  the  dying  request 
of  another  sister.” 

■  Sam  dropped  his  pipe.  As  I  saw  the 
:  tobacco  and  the  ashes  scatter,  I  was  more 
i  certain  than  ever  that  I  was  acting  as  a 

■  decent  woman  should. 

The  door  opened,  and  Danny  came  in. 
She  was  so  pale  that  her  cheeks  had  sort 
;  of  a  greenish  tinge  to  them.  Great  dark 
!  circles  spread  far  down  under  her  eyes  that 
I  were  red  and  swollen  from  crying. 

I  hurried  to  her  and  put  my  arms 
around  her.  She  clung  to  me,  and  hid  her 
bead  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  my  name 
over  and  over.  Sam  turned  away,  as  if  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  us. 

I  took  her  into  the  living-room,  and  sat 
down  in  a  big  chair  and  held  her  in  my 

'*P- 

“If  only,”  she  kept  saying,  “if  only  she 
could  have  left  us  in  her  beauty.  She  was 
I  *)  beautiful,  Mary.  And  now — ” 


Remembering  what  I  had  seen  the  ni^t 
before  I  knew  that  I  must  get  her  mind 
into  other  channels  if  her  reason  was  to 
be  saved.  I  thanked  my  stars  when  I 
remembered  the  note. 

After  she  had  read  it,  ^e  cried  harder 
than  ever;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  crying 
of  a  saner  sort. 

“Will  you  go  with  me,  Mary?”  rfje 
questioned,  when  she  had  cjuiet^  some. 
“To  San  Francisco?” 

“We’ll  have  to  talk  to  Sam  about  that, 
dear,”  I  said.  It  was  the  habit  of  helping 
him,  not  any  kindly  impulse,  that  made 
me  continue.  “I  am  afraid  that  Sam  wants 
us  all  to  stay  here,  for  a  while.  There, 
there,  dear.  You  see  how  it  is,  don’t  you? 
Sam  thinks  that  the  duty  of  each  one  of 
us,  right  now,  is  to  stay  here  and  help  try 
to  find  the  guilty  person.” 

“Does  Uncle  Sam  think  we  will  find  him 
here?”  she  questioned. 

I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  I  had  been 
mistaken;  that  she  had  not  emphaazed 
Sam’s  name  in  a  hard,  pointed  way,  as 
she  had  seemed  to  do. 

“There  isn’t  anywhwe  else  to  try  to  find 
him,”  I  said.  “Did  you  know  about  the 
key  in  my  pocket?” 

She  needed.  “I  knew  about  that,”  she 
said. 

“IMiat  else  did  you  know  about?”  I 
asked,  a  mite  sharply,  for  there  was  no 
mistaking  her  emphasis  this  time. 

“Nothing,”  she  said,  hurriedly.  “Noth¬ 
ing.  But,  Mary,  doesn’t  it  seem  possible 
to  you  that  someone,  clear  from  the  out¬ 
side,  did  it?  .AikI  gave  the  key  to  Chad, 
and  asked  him  to  put  it  in  your  pocket? 
And  that,  for  some  reason  we  probably 
never  shall  discover,  Chad  could  not,  dared 
not,  tell  on  the  person  who  gave  it  to  him? 
And  that  that  is  why  he  shot  himself?” 

“.And  we  hadn’t  thought  of  that!”  I 
gasped.  “I  do  believe  it.  It  is  as  clear  as 
day.” 

Her  sudden,  definite  silence  talked  as 
plainly  as  any  words  she  could  have 
spoken. 

“Danny,”  I  questioned,  “you  thought  of 
that,  but  in  your  heart  you  don't  Mieve 
it.  Do  you?’’ 

“I — I  want  to  believe  it.”  she  evaded. 
“But  you  don’t?”  1  persisted. 

She  was  silent. 

“Danny,”  I  pleaded,  “tell  me  about  it. 
Tust  tell  me.  de.ar.  Ill  never  breathe  it 
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to  a  soul,  if  you  say  for  me  not  to.  What 
is  it  that  you  know,  or  think  that  you 
know?” 

She  waked  so  long  before  answering  me 
that  I  thought  surely  she  was  finding  the 
words  with  which  to  take  me  into  her 
confidoice.  I  was  so  disappointed  I  coiild 
have  cried  with  her,  when  ^e  hid  her  face 
on  my  shoulder  again  and  moaned,  “Mary 
— I  can’t.  I  dare  not  tell.  I  tell  you — I 
dare  not.” 

She  jun^ied  up  out  of  my  lap,  and  ran 
upstairs  as  if  wicked,  dangerous  things 
were  running  after  her. 

CHAPTER  XX 

A  CONFESSION 

JOHN  came  into  the  room.  “The  out¬ 
fit  is  back,  or  most  of  it,”  he  said. 
“Dam  their  souls!  Curiosity,  noth¬ 
ing  else.  But  for  this,  they  wouldn’t  have 
shown  up  for  two  days  yet.  I  think  the 
women  went  into  the  kitchen  just  now, 
Mary.” 

There  they  were.  Belle,  Sadie  and 
Goldie,  all  huddled  up  together  like  a 
bunch  of  something,  near  the  back  door. 
As  I  came  into  the  room  they  jumped  and 
screeched.  The  only  thing  that  makes  me 
madder  than  being  scar^  myself  is  to 
scare  somebody  else.  I  spoke  to  them 
right  sharply. 

I  told  them  that  I  expected  them  to  go 
about  their  work,  and  to  act  like  sensible 
girls  while  so  doing.  I  told  them  that  we 
had  enough  to  put  up  with  just  now  with¬ 
out  adding  a  parcel  of  jumping,  squealing 
girls  to  our  load. 

Sadie,  the  sauciest  of  the  lot,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  imagining  that  being  married 
made  her  more  independent  than  the  other 
girls,  ^ke  up. 

“We  haven’t  decided  yet  that  we  want’a 
go  workin’  in  a  house  where  a  murderer, 
and  maybe  more’n  one,  is  livin’.” 

“If  that’s  the  way  you  feel  about  it,” 
I  said,  “the  sooner  you  leave  the  better. 
It  is  an  honor  to  work  in  the  Desert  Moon 
ranch  house,  and  you  know  it.” 

“Maybe  ’tis.  Maybe  ’tain’t,”  Sadie 
sauced  back.  “Youll  not  get  girls  as  easy 
today  as  you  would  of  yesterday.  Mur¬ 
ders  and  suicides — if  it  was  a  suicide — 
don’t  do  much  in  makin’  a  ranch  pop’lar 
for  bdp.” 


“Very  well,”  I  said.  “If  you  are  going, 
go  now.  If  not,  put  on  your  aprons  and 
get  to  work.” 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  The 
three  of  them  skeedaddled  out  through  the 
door.  I  felt  sort  of  sick,  watching  them 
go.  Not  because  I’d  have  to  teach  new 
girls  the  work  and  my  ways,  but  because 
their  leaving  gave  me  my  first  realization 
that  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch  was  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  sin,  that  the  eclipse  I 
had  feared  was  upon  us. 

When  I  telephoned  to  Sam,  down  in  his 
office  in  the  outfit’s  quarters,  I  tried  to 
keep  the  truth  from  him;  saying,  only 
that  the  girls  and  I  had  had  a  spat,  and 
asking  him  to  find  some  new  girls  for  me. 

He  came  up,  in  about  half  an  hour, 
with  an  Indian  girl,  not  more  than  fifteen 
years  old  trailing  along  behind  him.  An* 
swering  his  nod  I  went  with  him  into  the 
living-room. 

“She  is  the  only  one  I  could  get,”  he 
said.  “We’ll  have  to  send  to  Reno  or  Salt 
Lake.  None  of  the  outfit  want  their  wo¬ 
men  folks  working  here.  I  don’t  blame 
them.  The  Desert  Moon  Ranch  is  dis¬ 
graced — ”  He  stopped  short. 

I  thought  that  it  was  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  begun 
to  say;  until,  following  his  eyes,  I  saw  that 
he  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
writing  desk  just  in  front  of  him.  It  had 
been  propped  up  against  a  vase;  but  it  had 
slithered  down  into  a  curve.  He  reached 
for  it;  read  it,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

I  killed  her.  Chadwick.  P.  S.  Sorry  to 

put  you  to  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  me. 

Make  it  dieap  and  snappy.  I  haven’t  a 

relative  in  the  world.  P.  G. 

“A  lie,”  Sam  said. 

“I  think  so.” 

“I  know  damn  well  it  is.  I  tell  you  she 
had  been  dead  two  or  three  hours  anyway 
— probably  longer — ^when  we  found  her. 
Listen,  Mary.  Between  four  and  five 
o’clock — ^we  all  saw  her  alive  at  four— 
Chad  sat  right  there  at  that  piano,  and 
he  never  left  it  once.  Did  he?” 

“No,  he  didn’t.  I  kept  thinking  he 
would,  to  join  Gaby.  But  he  didn’t.” 

“Between  five  and  six  o’clock,”  Sam 
went  on,  “he  was  with  me,  every  minute 
of  the  time,  down  in  the  bam,  and  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  house.  Never  out  of 
si^t.  Between  six  and  seven  he  was  with 
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gs  all  at  supper.  If  he’d  been  gone  all 
afternoon,  I’d  know  that  note  was  a  lie; 
it  just  as  well  as  I  know  it  now — ” 
“But  why,  why  did  he  shoot  himself, 
jlien,  Sam?” 

“God  knows.  He  thought  he  loved  her.” 
“But  this  note  I  A  confession!  Why 

would  he  die  in  disgrace,  when  we  know 
be  was  innocent?” 

“God  knows.  To  shield  someone  else, 

I  reckon.” 

“Who?” 

Sam  dropped  his  pipe. 

I  heard  him  stamping  the  sparks  out. 

I  did  not  want  to  look  down. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

A  SUMMONS 

IT  MIGHT  be,”  Sam  said,  as  he  re¬ 
filled  his  pipe,  “that  Chad  did  not 
write  this.  Ill  send  it,  with  some  of 
his  other  writing,  to  one  of  these  hand¬ 
writing  experts  I’ve  read  about.” 

“He  wrote  it,”  I  said.  “The  writing  is 
bis.  So  is  the  wording.  You  know  it.” 

I  looked  at  him,  straight.  I  felt  some¬ 
thing  tighten  around  my  heart  as  if  it 
had  been  roped  by  a  professional.  I  guess 
1  was  too  sentimental.  But  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  see  Sam’s  good  old  face  all  aching 
with  worry. 

“Sam,”  I  wheedled,  “have  sense.  We’ve 
1  confession  here  that  will  satisfy  the 
«or!d.  He  killed  her;  and,  when  the 
body  was  found,  he  shot  himself.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  reasonable.  No  one 
would  doubt  it.  We  can  send  this  to  the 
papers— he  has  no  relatives  to  be  disgraced, 
or  to  sorrow  over  it — and  the  Desert  Moon 
till  be  cleared  of  crime.  One  of  your 
favorite  sayings,  Sam,  is  to  let  well  enough 
alone.” 

Sam  drew  himself  up  to  the  top  of  his 
^  feet  and  five  inches  and  look^  down 
from  there  at  me,  away  down — as  far,  say, 
u  if  I  had  suddenly  dropped  into  a  dirty 
(id  cistern.  “There  is  no  question  of  well 
Uiough,”  he  shouted,  so  that  I  could  hear 
^  in  my  depths,  “until  the  Desert  Moon 
a  cleaned,  clean,  Mary  Magin.  Cleaned 
md  fumigated,  or  destroyed.  It  is  not 
to  be  whitewashed.  There  is  some- 
(»e  on  this  ranch  who  is  as  gtiilty  as  hell; 
•ho  knows  who  committed  the  murder; 
•ho  aided  and  abetted  it.  We  are  going 


to  find  that  person.  Then  we  will  find 
the  murderer.  They’ll  be  hung  together. 
After  that  we  can  leave  well  enough  ^one.” 

“Suppose,”  I  suggested,  “that  Chad  was 
the  accomplice.” 

“I  reckon,”  he  said,  growing  suddenly 
kind,  “that  you’ve  been  through  too  much, 
Mary.  That’s  it.  You  aren’t  quite  re¬ 
sponsible  today.  I  don’t  wonder.  But 
reason  with  me,  Mary. 

“Somebody  suggested,  already  today, 
that  it  was  Chad  who  put  the  key  in  your 
pocket.  When  did  he  get  the  key  to  put 
it  there?  Well,  say  that  he  got  it  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  when  he  was  out 
scouting  by  himself.  Did  he  meet  some 
entire  stranger  then,  who  asked  him  to 
di^x>se  of  the  key?  Did  he  agree  to  do  it, 
as  a  favor  to  said  stranger?  Did  he,  later, 
shoot  himself  and  leave  a  lying  confession 
to  shield  the  stranger.  The  stranger,  that 
is,  who  had  killed  the  girl  Chad  loved? 
Chad  did  carry  some  secret  to  the  grave 
with  him,  Mary.  I  am  sure  of  that.  But 
not  a  secret  that  we  can’t  discover.  W’e 
are  going  to  discover  it.” 

To  doubt  Sam,  standing  there  before 
me  talking  so  earnestly  to  me  to  doubt  his 
honesty  of  purpose  and  his  goodness,  was 
more  than  a  question  of  doubting  my  eyes, 
my  ears,  my  senses  for  the  moment.  It 
would  have  been  to  doubt  the  things  that 
had  made  up  my  life  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years:  it  would  have  swept  away  ^1 
of  my  accumulated  certainties,  all  of  my 
conclusions,  all  of  my  standards,  as  a  wind 
sweeps  tra^  from  tlie  desert.  It  would 
have  uprooted  me,  and  it  would  have  left 
me  as  aimless  and  as  wind-tossed  as 
tumbleweeds. 

“Sam,”  I  began,  resolved  to  tell  him 
then  and  there  about  those  pipe  ashes  of 
his  on  the  beaded  bag.  I  had  waited  too 
long.  Mrs.  Ricker  was  coming  down  the 
stairs. 

“I  think,”  she  said,  “that  Martha  should 
not  sleep  so  late.  I  fear  that  she  is  sleep¬ 
ing  too  heavily.” 

“It  is  a  blessing  that  she  can  sleep,” 
Sam  said.  “She  is  all  right.  Those  sleep¬ 
ing  powders  are  as  powerful  as  all  get-out. 
I  got  them  from  a  doctor  in  ’Frisco  when 
I  was  down  there  last  year,  and  they  made 
me  sleep  when  I  had  neuralgia.  I'm  going 
up,  though.  Ill  have  a  look  at  her. 

“By  the  way,”  he  added,  from  the  stair¬ 
way,  “I  want  you  two  ladies  to  be  hwe. 
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in  this  room,  at  proii^)tly  three  o’clock  this 
aftemotm.” 

“Upon  my  soul  I”  I  said,  when  Sam  was 
out  of  sight.  “What  do  you  su|;^x)se  that 
means?” 

1  might  have  spared  my  breath.  She 
did  not  answer.  But  she  did  something 
downright  unusual  for  Mrs.  Ricker.  She 
looked  at  me;  and  as  I  met  her  look,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  pleading 
expression  in  her  face,  as  if,  were  she  able 
to  talk,  she’d  like  to  ask  me  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  her.  1  have  seen  dogs  look  like 
that,  at  times. 

“What  is  it,  Mrs.  Ricker?”  I  questioned. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  walked  to  the 
windows  and  turned  her  back  on  me. 

I  looked  at  the  straight,  gaunt  back, 
and  at  her  long  arms  hanging  at  her  sides. 
She  seemed  frail.  And  yet  she  could  hold 
Martha  still  when  Martha  was  in  one  of 
her  tantrums,  and  that  was  more  than  I, 
a  much  stouter  woman,  could  do.  She, 
with  no  one  but  Martha,  who  did  not 
count,  had  been  alone  in  the  house  for  an 
hour  the  evening  before,  while  the  others 
of  us  had  been  out  hunting  for  Gaby. 

Sam  insisted  that  Gaby  had  been  dead 
two  or  three  hours  when  we  found  her. 
But  was  he  certain  of  that?  How  did  he 
know?  Might  he  be  mistaken?  Mrs. 
Ricker  had  hated  Gaby,  as  only  a  jealous 
woman  can  hate. 

CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  PACT 

A  LL  the  while  I  was  getting  a  make- 
/\  shift  dinner  ready,  that  last  thought 
A  A.  of  mine  kept  bothering  me  like  the 
«nell  of  something  burning.  So,  as  soon 
as  dinner  was  over  (I  need  not  have 
bothered  with  it;  everyone  straggled  in 
and  straggled  out  again,  without  doing  any 
justice  to  good  fo^.  Mrs.  Ricker  and 
Martha  did  not  even  come  down),  I  told 
the  Indian  girl,  whose  name  was  Zinnia, 
to  manage  the  dishes  the  best  she  could, 
and  I  went  off  up  to  my  room. 

I  took  some  dinner  on  a  tray  up  with 
me  for  Mrs.  Ricker  and  for  Martha.  When 
Mrs.  Ricker  opened  her  door  I  managed 
to  get  the  information  that  Martha  was 
aw^e  at  last,  and  that  Mrs.  Ricker  had 
just  been  helping  her  with  her  bath. 

“Is  she  all  ri^t  now?”  I  questioned. 


“I — suppose  so.”  She  edged  the  do* 
shut  in  my  face. 

I  went  into  my  room  and  combed  nj 
hair.  I  can  always  think  better  when  I 
.  am  doing  some  absolutely  unimportag 
thing  like  that.  But,  today,  it  was  as  i 
someone  had  put  an  egg-l^ter  into  of 
mind,  and  was  beating  it  to  best  time. 
My  thoughts  whirred,  and  tossed,  and 
foamed. 

Sam’s  pipe  ashes.  The  key  in  my  pocket 
Chad’s  suicide.  Chad’s  note  of  confes¬ 
sion.  Gaby’s  fear.  Mrs.  Ricker  alone  it 
the  house.  What  it  was  that  Danny  knei 
and  dared  not  tell.  Not  all  plainly  and 
separately  as  they  look  in  writing;  but  al 
jumbled,  and  each  one  seething  with  its 
own  details  and  complications. 

Sam’s  pipe  ashes —  Lands  alive!  \Vliit 
had  been  the  matter  with  me.  Sam  was 
the  only  member  of  our  household  arts 
smoked  a  pipe,  but  he  was  not  the  only 
man  in  creation  who  did ;  nor  was  his  tlx 
'only  pipe,  I  supposed,  that  had  eve 
dropp^  and  spilled  its  contents.  A  vej 
nice  and  comforting  thought  if  I  could 
have  fooled  myself  into  believing  it. 

Try  as  I  might,  I  couldn’t  keep  fro® 
thinking  that  part  of  Sam’s  talk  was  bluf 
.  — that  is,  soon  as  I  got  away  from  him  I 
thought  that.  Did  it  mean  that  he  \m 
trying  to  shield  Chad?  No.  It  could  not 
mean  that.  Besides,  Chad  himself  had 
surely  been  trying  to  shield  someone.  Sam? 
Gaby  had  feared  someone,  when  she  had 
left  the  house.  No  woman  had  ever  feared 
Sam. 

Mrs.  Ricker  had  hated  Gaby.  But » 
had  John  hated  Gaby.  Mrs.  Ricker  had 
said—  John  had  said — 

I  jumped  to  my  feet,  holding  my  head 
in  my  hands.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
only  decent  thing  I  could  do,  since  it  held 
my  brain-pan,  was  to  wrench  the  disloyal 
thing  off  and  sling  it  away.  How  dared  1 
think  such  thoughts  of  people  with  wbos 
I  had  spent  the  ^t  part  of  my  life?  They 
were  t^  only  friends  I  had  in  the  world 
I  had  never  seen  one  of  them  do  an  unkind 
thing.  Never.  Not  even  Mrs.  Ricker  wto 
was  as  queer  as  Dicks’  hatband,  but  she 
had  always  been  gentle  and  patient.  She 
had  always  been  the  first  to  spread  crumhs 
on  the  snow  for  the  birds  in  winter- 
Though,  of  course,  she  had  said  to  Hubert 
Hand!— I  was  off  again. 

I  could  not  endure  the  thinking  of  such 
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jghts.  I  must  stop  it.  I  must  find 
[worh  ^o  do;  someone  to  talk  to.  I  ran 
e^ross  my  room  and  pulled  open  my  door, 
iust  in  time  to  see  Hubert  Hamd  straighten 
from  where  he  had  been  stooping  to  my 
keyhole. 

!  He  brazened  it  out.  “Sorry,  Mary.  But 
^  guess  it  will  be  dog  kill  dog  around  here 
drom  now  on.” 

[  “Hubert  Hand,”  I  said,  “what  I  want 
iio  know  is,  why  are  you  listening  at  my 

keyhole?” 

]  “I  wasn’t  listening.  I  was  looking,  or 
Trying  to.  This  keyhole  peering  is  the 
injnk,  Mary.  You  might  as  well  cut  it 
kut  yourself.”  With  that  he  turned  and 
malked  on  down  the  hall, 
i  I  stood  watching  him,  trying  to  account 
'far  an  odd  sense  of  relief  that  had  come 
TO  me.  In  a  minute  I  understood.  Since 
had  been  at  my  keyhole,  he  must  have 
dl  some  suspicion  of  me  for  something, 
assibly  he  had  a  good  reason  for  that 
{suspicion.  As  good  a  reason  as  1  had  for 
[fispicioning  Sam,  and  John,  and  Mrs. 
itker.  He  was  clear  off  the  track  with 
is  suspicion.  Probably  I  was  just  as  far 
with  mine. 

He  turned,  quickly,  and  came  back  to 
.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  hall.  He 
ered  his  voice  to  just  above  a  whisper, 
lary,”  he  said,  “I’ve  gone  at  this  all 
nng.  I’m  off  my  nut  today — that’s  all. 

discovered  that  I —  Well,  I  guess  I 
red  a  lot  more  for  the  girl  than  1  thought 
did.  By  God,  I  believe  I  loved  her.  It 
hdl — having  her  clear  gone.  But  my 
ging  for  her  murder  isn’t  going  to  do 
any  goody  not  now.” 

Horrified  I  backed  away  from  him.  For 
:ne  wild  moment  I  thought  that  the  man 
m  confessing  to  me. 

“No!”  he  said.  “Not  that!  I  swear 
God  I’m  innocent.  But  they  are  going 
)  try  to  pin  it  on  me,  and  they  may  not 
'«ve  much  trouble  doing  it.  I  want  to 
a  bargain  with  you.  You’U  get  the 
^  of  it,  for  I  know  damn  well  that  I’m 
cent,  and  I  don’t  think  that  you  are 
tirely.  It  is  this.  If  you’ll  keep  your 
*iith  shut.  I’ll  keep  mine  shut.  Fifty- 
ity.  Will  you  do  it?” 

Hubert  Hand,”  I  said.  “I  don’t  know 
solitary  thing  about  you  that  would 
of  any  importance  if  I  told  it  to  the 
odd.  Anything  that  you  think  you  know 


me  I’m  glad  and  willing  to  have 


you  broadcast,  or  publish  in  the  papers.” 

“Sure  of  that?  Sure  you  are  willing  to 
have  me  broadcast  that  you  found  the 
body;  that  you  didn’t  scream;  that  you 
stayed  there,  quiet  and  alone  with  it  for 
ten  minutes,  before  you  gave  the  alarm?” 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  said,  “It  wasn’t  nearly 
ten  minutes.  It  wasn’t  more  than  fout 
or  five.” 

He  smiled.  I  saw  what  I  had  done.  “It 
took  me  that  long  to  discover  the  truth. 
I  thought  she  was  asleep.  I  had  to  nm  up 
the  steps — ” 

Double  fool,  to  try  to  explain. 

“Say  it  took  you  a  minute  to  run  up  a 
few  steps.  Another  minute  to  discover  that 
she  was  dead.  Should  it  take  you  three 
or  four  nunutes  to  run  down  again  and 
give  the  alarm?” 

“I  was  sick,  stunned,  dizzy  with  horror.” 

“Probably  any  jury  would  believe  that, 
all  right.  Just  the  same  I’ll  bet  it  would 
save  you  a  lot  of  trouble,  now  and  later, 
if  no  one  knew  anything  about  your  lone¬ 
some  five  minutes,  or  longer.  I’ll  tell  you 
how  I  know.  I  came  out  of  my  room  at 
the  minute  you  o()ened  the  attic  door.  I 
saw  you  leave  the  hall  to  run  up  the  steps. 
I  went  on  downstairs.  Chad  was  kidding 
around  down  there,  collecting  keys.  I 
didn’t  know  what  he  wanted  with  them. 
Fortunately  for  you  or  I’d  have  said  you’d 
gotten  the  door  open — ” 

I  interrupted  with  a  new,  and  it  seemed 
to  me,  a  clever  idea.  “What  you  are  for¬ 
getting,”  I  said,  “is  that  I  fainted  dead 
away.” 

“Go^,  Mary,  but  you  are  a  rotten  liar. 
Don’t  try  it.  Sam  and  I  both  saw  you 
totter  and  go  down,  just  as  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  after  Chad  had  shrieked 
the  news  down  at  us.  That  was  close  to 
fifteen  minutes  after  I’d  seen  you  open  the 
door.” 

“And — ^and,”  I  couldn’t  keep  my  teeth 
from  chattering,  “you  think  I  killed  her, 
then?” 

“Rot!  She  had  been  dead  for  hours. 
Rigor  was  complete.  No,  all  I  think  is 
that  you  were — trying  to  cover  someone, 
maybe.  All  that  I  know  is  that  you  know 
more  than  you  are  telling.” 

“I  did  tell  you.  I  was  frozen  stiff  with 
horror.” 

“And  you’ve  been  lying  about  it  ever 
since,  ri^t  here.  All  right.  Tell  the 
jury.  Tell  them,  too,  why  you  came  rush- 
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ing  out  of  your  room,  as  you  did  just  now, 
wUte  and  trembling.  Don’t  like  your 
thoughts,  all  by  your  lonesome,  do  you? 
Come  on,  Mary.  Be  a  sport.  We  are  both 
innocent.  But — ^fifty-fifty?  Shut  mouth 
I  'v  shut  mouth?” 

His  talk  about  telling  a  jury  scared  me. 
^  '  id  heard  of  third  degrees.  I  knew  that 
1  '  e’^  told  anyone  but  Sam  himself, 

i.b>  :i«ose  pipe  ashes,  the  words  would 
elk  •  Ct!  life  out  of  me,  as  I  would  want 
then,  i  ’o 

“Dc^  ‘  og,  then?”  he  asked. 

“Hubert  Hand,  I’m  going  to  be  honest 
with  you.  1  don’t  know  what  it  is  you 
want  me  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  about.” 

“Don’t?  Well,  I  want  you  to  keep  still 
about  that  conversation  you  overheard  be¬ 
tween  Ollie  Ricker  and  me  in  the  cabin. 
She  went  back  to  get  her  parasol  and  saw 
you  coming  out.  We  knew  you  had  been 
hiding  there  in  the  closet,  listening.” 

With  the  sense  I  had  been  showing,  it 
is  a  wonder  I  didn’t  speak  right  up  and 
tell  him  that  I  had  not  been  in  the  closet, 
but  in  the  chest.  I  did  not. 

“Lands  alive!”  I  said.  “I’d  had  no  idea 
of  telling  that,  anyway.  It  was  none  of 
my  business.” 

“Fine!  I  didn’t  have  any  idea  of  tell¬ 
ing  anything,  either.  It  was  none  of  my 
business.  Shake  on  it.”_ 

I  let  him  take  my  hand.  I  said  “yes,” 
when  he  made  me  promise.  I  felt  like  I’d 
been  associating  with  a  sidewinder. 

I  went  on  down  the  hall,  wracking  my 
brain  to  remember  exactly  what  I  had 
heard  in  the  cabin.  Mrs.  Ricker’s  threat. 
That  would  incriminate  her,  not  him. 
No;  what  he  was  afraid  of  having  told 
must  have  been  said  in  the  room  with  the 
closet.  I  found  slight,  but  some  comfort 
in  realizing  that,  though  I  had  probably 
been  a  fool  to  make  the  promise  to  him, 
he  had  probably  been  a  worse  fool  when 
he  made  the  one  to  me. 

CHAPTER  XXin 

AN  OMEN 

AS  I  was  trying  to  hurry  past  Gaby’s 
/\  door,  Danny  opened  it,  and  asked 
1  A  me  if  1  would  not  come  in  and  sit 
with  her  for  a  while. 

I  should  have  been  there  long  before.  I 
went  right  in,  j^Mlogizing,  and  trying  to 


explain.  But,  when  I  saw  that  she  meai 
for  us  to  sit  in  Gaby’s  room,  I  suggest^ 
that  we  go  somewhere  else. 

“No,  please  Mary,”  she  said.  “I  doni 
want  to  be  alone;  but  I  do  want  to  t 
here.  I  feel  as  if  here,  with  all  her  thinjj 
around  me,  I  might — get  in  touch— I  mta 
— something  might  come  to  me.  Thej 
say,  you  know,  that  people  who  have  died 
— violent  deaths,  do  not  leave  the  eani 
sphere  at  once.  I  don’t  know  whettel 
believe  that  or  not.  But  it  could  be  tr% 
If  she  is  still  on  earth  she  would  cons 
here.  Wouldn’t  she?  And  she  would  try, 
I  am  sure,  to  give  me  a  sign.  Somethin; 
to  help  me — to  help  all  of  us.  If  it  should 
come,  I  want  to  be  here  to  receive  it.” 

“It  won’t  come,  Daimy  dear,”  I  said. 

“No.  I  suppose  not.”  She  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  and  sighed,  and  her  arm 
dropped  straight  down  over  the  chairs 
arms — a  position  that  showed  how  tuckerd 
she  was.  The  engagement  ring  that  Jobs 
had  given  her  slipp^  from  her  finger  and 
came  rolling  over  toward  me.  I  scrambled 
to  pick  it  up.  When  I  rose  from  the  floor 
she  had  jumped  to  her  feet.  She  to 
ashy,  sha^g  and  trembling  as  if  she  had 
a  chill. 

“Mary!  Promise  me  that  you’ll  neve 
tell  that,  not  to  anyone.  It  didn’t—  II 
couldn’t  mean  anything.” 

“It  means,”  I  said,  handing  her  the  rini 
“that  you  are  wasting  away.  You’d  betta 
let  me  go  down  and  bring  you  up  some 
good,  hot  soup;  or  an  eggnog.” 

She  clung  to  me.  “Don’t  leave  me, 
Mary.  I  am  afraid.  I  am  dreadfully 
afraid.  Promise  that  you  won’t  tell  about 
the  ring.  It — didn’t  mean  anything.” 

I  will  admit  that  I  did  not  like  it  any 
too  well  myself.  There,  just  as  she  to 
asking  for  a  sign,  the  ring,  which  had  fitted 
snugly  enough,  I  had  thought,  had  dropped 
off.  But  of  course  I  had  to  put  up  a  brave 
front  to  her. 

“Nonsense,”  I  said.  “I  won’t  tell  any* 
body,  because  it  is  nothing  to  tell.  AH 
that  it  means  is  that  the  ring  is  too  large .* 

“It  is  too  large,”  she  agreed.  “I’ve  bees 
losing  weight  lately.  I  have  meant  to  ask 
John  to  send  it  to  have  it  cut  down— hul 
I  hated  to  be  without  it.  Still — ^just  as  1 
was  asking  for  a  sign.  Though  it  has 
dropped  off  several  times  before  this.  I 
shouldn’t  think  it  meant'  anything  this 
particular  time,  should  I?” 
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“Of  course  not,  dear,”  I  said,  relieved  to  “John  is  uncle’s  adopted  son.  They  are 
hear  that  it  had  dr(^:q)ed  off  before.  “You  so  different,  so  utterly  different,  they  could 
had  your  hands  h^ging  straight  down,  not  be  father  and  s(hi.” 
that’s  all.  You  are  all  overstrung,  and  “Maybe  not,”  I  said,  trying  to  keep 
no  wonder.  Anyway,  what  could  it  have  pleasant,  for  I  ^d  not  want  to  be  SIU^^ing 
meant?”  at  the  poor  child  on  this  day,  “but  no  real 

How  a  person  will  babble  along,  seem-  son  ever  loved  his  father  better  than  John 
in^y  for  no  reason.  I  had  paid  no  atten-  loves  Sam.  He  all  but  worships  him,  and 
tion  to  what  I  was  saying;  but  the  minute  he  has  ever  since  he  was  a  little  fellow.” 

I  bad  said  it  the  question  needed  an  “I  know.  I  know.  Sometimes  I  tUnk 
answer.  John  cares  more  for  uncle  than  he  does 

It  could  have  meant  that  Gaby  did  not  for  me.  Mary,  tell  me,  honestly.  Do  you 
want  Danny  to  marry  John.  Or,  since  think  John  loves  me  as  much  as  he  loves 
nothing  in  the  house  could  have  signified  Uncle  Sam?” 

John’s  name  as  plainly  as  that  ring  could.  It  is  hard  to  explain;  but,  ever  since  we 
it  might  have  meant — I  refused  to  go  on.  had  begun  to  speak  of  Sam,  I  had  had  a 
Danny  must  have  been  answering  the  fighting  feeling,  as  if  I  were  warding  off 

question  to  herself  as  I  had  been  doing,  danger;  so  I  was  right  down  reliev^  to 

She  sat  down  in  a  deep  chair  oi^x)site  me,  have  the  conversation  take  this  silly  turn, 
her  hands  cla^)ed  on  her  knees,  and  leaned  “Love,”  I  told  her,  “though,  mercy 
forward  and  looked  into  my  eyes.  knows  1  know  little  enough  about  it,  can’t 

“Definite  things,  Mary,”  she  said,  “are  be  measured  with  a  pint  cup  like  flour, 
always  so  ?nse.  A  definite  answer  to  your  But  John  is  a  good,  normal  boy.  That 
definite  question  proves,  as  nothing  else  means  that  his  sweetheart  comes  first  with 
might  have,  that  this  was  a  silly,  futile  him;  first  and  last.” 
littie  accident.  The  ring  has  dropped  off,  “I— don’t  know^”  she  answered.  “I 
I  suppose,  half  a  dozen  times  this  week,  should  hate  to  have  John  have  to  choose 
Gaby’s  last  note  to  me  was  all  affection,  between  uncle  and  me.” 

Living,  if  Gaby  could  have  taken  John  “That  is  foolish  talk.  Why  should  John 

away  from  me,  for  herself,  she  would  have  ever  have  to  choose  between  you  and 
done  it.  Dead — she  wants  us  to  marry.  Sam?” 

I  know  that.  As  for  any  other  implication  She  sighed,  and  shook  her  head.  A  sud- 
— ”  As  I  had  done,  and  in  ^ite  of  her  den  certainty  came  to  me.  Whatever  it 
talk  about  definite  things,  she  refused  that,  was  that  Danny  had  refused  that  mom- 
“If  only  Uncle  Sam  were  not  so  heart-  ing  to  tell  me,  whatever  it  was  that  she 

less,”  she  finished.  had  said  that  she  dared  not  tell,  had  had 

“Heartless  1”  I  ^ke  sharply  in  spite  something,  somehow,  to  do  with  Sam. 
of  myself.  “If  the  Creator  ever  made  a  I  did  not  urge  her  again  to  tdl  me  what 
man  with  a  bigger  heart  than  Sam  Stan-  it  was.  I  did  not  wi^  to  know.  I  sat 

ley’s,  nobody  ever  saw  him.”  there,  dumb,  trying  to  think  of  some  de- 

“He  has  been  good  to  you,”  she  said,  cent  excuse  that  would  take  me  away  from 
“But  you  give  him  his  own  way  about  her  and  from  that  room,  and  from  the 
everything.”  need  of  fighting;  fighting,  not  in  a  fog, 

“Well,  after  all,”  I  said,  “he  does  own  but  the  fog  itsdf,  trying  to  fell  nothing- 

the  Desert  Moon.”  ness  with  a  blow,  trying  to  catch  snooke 

“And  everyone  on  it,  body  and  soul,”  in  a  trap.  My  duU  wits  worked  too  slowly, 
she  said.  “Sometimes  I  think  he  owns  She  began,  again,  to  speak, 
everyone  in  this  county.” 

I  did  not  want  to  know  what  she  meant  CHAPTER  XXIV 

by  that;  so  I  only  reminded  her  that  Sam 
was  John’s  father. 

Her  voice,  when  she  spoke  next,  came 
muffled  from  where  she  had  hidden  her 
face  in  her  curved  arm  on  the  back  of  the 
chair.  “Uncle  Sam  is  not  John’s  father,” 
she  said. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 


WH.\T  I  can  not  understand,”  she 
said,  “is  that  Gaby  knew  that 
she  might  be  killed.  And  yet, 
so  far  as  anyone  knows,  she  did  not  one 
thing  to  save  hers^f.  If  only,  only  she  had 
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omfided  in  me!  Surely  I  could  have  found 
.■''■ne  way  to  help  her — to  save  her.” 

‘•You  know,  dear,”  I  said,  “I  think  that 
Galy  was  not — ^well,  at  least  not  doing 
aoy  clear  thinking,  those  last  few  days.” 

*1  know.  1  thought  it  was  only  her 
dis;ii(iX>intment.  But  now — ^who  could  be 
qiitte  sane  with  such  a  fear  confronting 
her?  Yet  she  left  all  of  her  things  in 
order;  as  if,  deliberately,  she  prepared  for 
death.  She  burned  her  papers  and  letters. 
See — ”  Danny  pointed  to  the  fireplace. 

I  crossed  the  room  and  looked  into  it. 
Pajjers  had  recently  been  burned  there.  I 
took  the  poker  and  stirred  in  the  flutter¬ 
ing,  black  bits;  but  nothing  had  escaped 
the  flames.  I  hung  the  poker  back  in  the 
rack  with  shovel  and  tongs  and  bellows.  It 
did  not  catch  on  its  hook.  As  I  bent  to 
fix  it  I  saw  a  little  white  circle,  down  in 
the  corner  of  the  stand.  I  stoc^>ed  and 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  tiny  round  of 
celluloid,  with  the  letter  Q  printed  on  it. 

“It  is  one  of  the  caps  for  her  typewriter 
keys,”  Danny  replied  to  my  question. 
“She  put  them  on  over  the  keys;  softer  for 
her  finger  tips,  or  saved  her  finger  nails — 
something  of  the  sort.” 

“I  wonder  why  she  burned  them?”  I 
said. 

“Do  you  think  that  she  did?” 

“Well,  this  one  being  here  on  the 
hearth — ” 

“It  probably  rolled  there,  sometime, 
when  she  was  taking  them  off  her  ma¬ 
chine.” 

“Why  did  she  take  them  off  if  she  al¬ 
ways  used  them?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Shall  we,”  I  suggested,  “look  and  see 
whether  the  others  are  where  she  kq>t 
them?” 

Danny  opened  the  desk  drawer.  “They 
aren’t  here,  at  any  rate,”  she  said,  and 
came  back  to  me,  and  reached  out  her  hand 
for  the  little  cap,  and  turned  it  over  in 
her  fingers.  “It  could  mean  only,”  she 
said,  “what  we  knew  before.  That  she 
expected  death.  That  she  tried  to  leave 
everything  tidy  and  in  order.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  objected.  “It  seems 
more  than  orderly,  to  have  taken  these  off 
the  machine  and  burned  them.  It  seems 
down  right  queer.” 

She  smiled  a  little  pitying  smile  at  me, 
and  patted  my  shoulder.  “Poor  Mary,” 
she  said. 


“Well,”  I  tried  to  defend  myself,  “in 
all  the  mystery  stories  that  1  ever  read  it 
was  always  smne  stray,  meaningless  little 
thing  that  solved  the  mystery  in  the  end. 
A  criminal  never  was  discovered  without 
any  dues,  was  he?” 

“I  believe,”  she  said,  “that  you  me  the 
only  one  in  the  house  who  hasn’t  looked  at 
what  Gaby  had  in  her  bag — ” 

She  walked  to  the  table  by  the  window. 
I  followed  her.  I  dreaded  seeing  that  bag 
again;  but  I  was  curious  about  its  con¬ 
tents.  It  was  lying  limp  on  the  table. 

She  picked  it  up,  brushed  it  flickingly 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  blew  ra 
it,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  blow  sodm- 
thing  off  of  it.  “Everything,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “sticks  to  the  little  pointed  beads.” 

I  took  it  from  her  and  looked  at  it 
closely;  but  I  could  see  no  speck  of  ash, 
no  minute  particle  of  tobacco,  nor  of  dust 
on  its  pattern  of  parrots,  tree  branches, 
and  flowers. 

“It  is  a  beautiful  thing,”  I  said. 

“Gaby  got  it  in  Vienna.” 

“I’ve  wondered,”  I  said,  “why  it  was 
that  Gaby  had  all  the  beautiful,  expensive 
things,  such  as  this.  Your  clothes  are 
pretty  and  tasty,  but  they  aren’t  near  the 
quality  of  Gaby’s.” 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  answer¬ 
ing.  “I  have  been  in  England  for  the  past 
eight  years,  while  Gaby  has  been  on  the 
continent,  where  beautiful  things  are  m(M 
plentiful,  and  cheaper.” 

“Lands  alive!  I  thought  you  girls  had 
lived  together  all  these  years.” 

“No,”  she  said,  and  picked  up  Gaby’s 
cigarette  case,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

It  was  made  of  a  dull  gold,  with  hff 
monogram,  G.  C.,  set  in  tiny  black  opals, 
with  green  and  blue  lights  flickering  in 
them  as  if  they  were  alive. 

I  opened  the  case.  It  was  full  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  except  for  a  space  at  one  side  where 
about  two  of  the  pesky  little  things  would 
have  fitted  i  i. 

“And  see,”  Danny  said,  opening  the 
gold  match-box  that  was  like  the  cigarette 
case,  “it  is  quite  empty.  It  doesn’t  seem 
reasonable  t^t  she  would  start  out  with 
an  empty  match-box.  I  believe  that  she 
used  the  matches  to  smoke  the  cigarettes.” 

“She  wouldn’t  have  used  -a  box  of 
matches  to  light  two  cigarettes.” 

“She  may  have  shared  her  matches  with 
another  person,  who  was  smoking.” 
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‘Xikely  she  had  only  a  few  of  these 
short  matches,”  I  said.  (Sam  would  use 
about  as  many  matches  as  that  box  would 
hold  to  get  rid  of  one  pipeful  of  tobacco.) 

I  picked  up  another  little  gold  box.  It 
bad  powder,  rouge,  lipstick,  and  a  mirror 
in  it.  I  had  seen  it  often  enough  before. 

I  put  it  back  on  the  table,  and  took  up  a 
beaded  coin  purse  that  matched  the  l^ge 
bag.  It  was  entirely  empty. 

“Isn’t  it  queer  that  that  should  be 
en^ty?”  Danny  asked.  “And  her  bill-fold 
is  missing.  She  surely  would  not  start  to 
go  anywhere  with  not  a  cent  of  money. 
Doesn’t  it  look  as  if  she  had  b^n  robbed?” 

“Only,”  I  said,  “if  anyone  had  robbed 
her,  why  would  he  have  left  the  valuable 
gold  cigarette  case,  and  vanity  case,  and 
match-box?” 

“He  might  have  thought  they  would  be 
hard  to  di^se  of.” 

I  stood  silent,  thinking  and  shaking  my 
head. 

“Mary,”  Daimy’s  voice,  always  low, 
grew  lower  still  with  her  intensity,  “there 
is  one  thing  that  no  one  has  thought  of. 
Daniel  Canneziano  could  have  reach^  here 
from  California  in  a  few  hours,  by  aero¬ 
plane.” 

“I  bad  thought  of  that.  But,  Danny, 
no  aeroplane  ever  came  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  ranch  without  every  man-jack  of 
os  hearing  it,  and  rushing  out  with  our 
heads  tipped  back  to  gape  at  it.  Aero¬ 
planes  aren’t  stealthy  things,  you  know, 
that  people  can  slip  up  in,  and  slip  off 
again.” 

“But,  on  the  third  of  July,  two  aero¬ 
planes  passed  over,  going  to  the  Telko 
celebration.” 

“On  the  third,”  I  reminded  her,  “as 
advertised.  And  you  know  how  much 
noise  they  made.  And  how  we  all  went 
out  and  watched  them,  from  tiny  ^)ecks 
in  the  south  until  they  were  tiny  ^)ecks 
and  lost  in  the  north  again.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  dropped  her 
shoulders  with  a  sigh. 

I  picked  up  a  little  red  handkerchief. 
It  was  crumpled  in  a  ball;  if  ever  I  saw 
a  handkerchief  that  had  been  cried  into, 
and  turned  to  a  dry  spot,  and  squeezed, 
and  cried  into  again,  it  was  that  little  red 
*ad.  It  was  dry  now,  of  course;  exposed 
to  the  air  in  this  altitude.  I  wondered 
whether  it  had  been  dry  when  it  had  come 
wt  of  the  bag.  It  was  a  question  not  to 


be  asked;  so  I  droi^)ed  the  handkerchief 
on  the  table,  certain,  only,  that  the  fas¬ 
tidious  Gabrielle  had  never  started  out 
with  a  handkerchief  in  that  condition  in 
her  Vienna  bag,  and  picked  up  the  carved 
ivory  cigarette  holder.  It  fell  to  pieces  in 
my  fingers. 

“Was  this  broken  in  her  bag?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Yes.  Snapped  in  two.  And  she  loved 
it.” 

I  fitted  the  pieces  together  again,  on  the 
table,  and  took  up  a  folded  sheet  of  paper, 
and  opened  it,  and  read: 

“Glorious  Gaby:  Be  a  good  i^rt.  Be 
a  darling.  Be  game — that  is,  be  Gaby, 
and  meet  me  this  afternoon,  around  four 
thirty,  in  the  cabin.  H.  H.” 

“WeU!”  I  said. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  Danny  answered,  “but 
Hubert  Hand  swears  that  he  wrote  that 
note  several  weeks  ago.  Too,  we  know 
that  he  was  playing  chess  with  Uncle  Sam 
at  half  past  four.” 

“He  could  have  gone  to  the  cabin  later, 
when  the  men  went  to  do  the  chores.  Or 
was  he  right  with  Sam  and  Chad  all  the 
time?” 

“I  supjpose  so.  He  must  have  satisfied 
Ae  coroner’s  jury,  at  the  inquest,  of  his 
innocence.  Mary,”  her  voice  went  all 
tense  again,  “does  it  seem  to  you  that  the 
jury  was  very  readily  satisfied?” 

Perhaps  this  would  be  as  good  a  place 
as  any  to  explain  that  this  tale  is  not  being 
written  to  prove  that  Mary  Magin  was, 
or  is,  a  wise,  clever,  or  smart  woman.  As 
I  have  said  before,  and  will  say  again, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end  I  was 
a  fool.  I  made  mistakes,  over  and  over; 
and,  as  will  be  told,  I  made  a  disastrous 
mistake  in  the  end.  If  I  had  been  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  I  could  not  have  been  as 
big  a  fool;  for  then,  all  the  time,  I  should 
not  have  been  imagining  that  I  saw  things 
which  I  did  not  see;  heard  things  which  I 
did  not  hear;  and  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  my  clattery  old  tongue 
quiet.  The  only  virtue  I  can  claim,  con¬ 
cerning  this  story,  is  that  if  I  were  a 
vain  or  a  conceit^  person,  I  should  never 
have  written  it. 

I  spoke  sharply,  too  sharply  to  her  in 
answer  to  what  I  had  imagined  I  had  seen 
in  her  attitude.  “Never  mind  about  the 
juty  being  easily  satisfied.  Sam  is  not 
going  to  be.  He  told  me  this  morning 
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that  be  would  find  the  murderer  if  it  took 
every  dollar  he  had  in  the  world  to  do  it. 
Sam  is  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
Be  sure  of  that.” 

“I — ^wonder,”  she  said. 

“What  do  you  wonder?” 

“Maryl”  she  exclaimed,  close  to  a  re- 
:>roach,  “I  merely  wonder  whether  or  not 
Incle  Sam  will  succeed.” 

1  looked  at  her  brown  eyes,  all  red  and 
swollen  from  tears,  and  at  the  deq),  dark 
circles  under  them,  and  1  was  astumed. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

MOBE  CLUES 

1PUT  my  arm  around  her  shoulders 
and  drew  her  close  to  me.  “Honey,” 

I  said,  “forgive  your  old  Mary.  We 
are  all  overstrung,  overwrought.  1  didn’t 
mi>an  to  ^)eak  so  sharply.” 

“Thttre  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear,”  she 
said.  “But — I  don’t  understand.  What 
did  I  say,  or  do,  that  made  you  feel  like 
being  cross  to  me?” 

“Nothing,”  1  told  her.  “I’m  all  on  edge 
— that’s  all.” 

“I  know.  Were  you  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  dse  on  the  table?  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  else  in  her  bag.” 

“I  was  wondering,”  I  said,  “about  that 
foreign  letter  she  got  on  the  second  of  July. 
Did  she  bum  it  with  the  other  things?” 

“Oddly  she  didn’t.  I  found  it  in  her 
desk;  or,  rather,  beneath  her  typewriter. 
Ejther  s^  forgot  about  it;  or  l^ew  that 
none  of  us  could  read  it.” 

“It  was  written  in  a  foreign  language?” 
“No.  In  code.  Here  it  is.” 

Code,  indeed  I  WTien  I  took  it  from  its 
envelope,  this  is  what  met  my  eyes. 

“Paezzazlytp;  f-y  nyx  orgngo,  m  fgao 
atf  jan  j-asn,  abzgo  zkg  c — .  ahhalo,  vkgt 
.  nyx  clplzgf  rg  zkg  kypulzae,  zkaz  nyx  palf, 
vlzk  blza^  r-yta  e-lpa  prleg,  p-yoon,  ycf 
fgao,  l-rafg— ” 

I  have  copied  only  the  first  lines  on 
the  first  page.  There  were  four  sleazy 
pages,  all  closely  typewriten.  Not  a 
scratch  of  handwriting  on  it.  What  I 
judged  to  be  the  signature  was  “Slrd.” 
“Do  you  know  who  wrote  this?”  I  asked. 
“I  am  sure,  if  I  dare  be  sure  of  any¬ 
thing,  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  named 
Lewis  Bauermont.” 


I  cotmted  the  letters  of  Lewis  on  my 
finger.  Five.  The  number  of  letters  in 
the  signature,  Slrsl. 

“If  he  signed  his  name  Lewis,”  I  said, 
“then  ‘S’  would  be  ‘L’,  and  ‘1’  would  be 
‘e’  and  so  cyi.  Get  a  pencil,  dear.  Let’s 
see  if  we  can  work  it  out.” 

She  came  and  looked  over  my  shoulder 
at  the  jumbled  letters. 

“No,”  she  said,  “you  see,  the  letter  ‘s’ 
comes  twice  in  the  last  word,  and  there 
are  no  duplicate  letters  in  Lewis.  1  am 
sure  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  any  sub¬ 
stitution  of  letters.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  codes— -but  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
letters  are  mere  symbols  of  something  else 
— numbers  perha^,  that  work  out  with  a 
key  quotation.” 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  try  at  my  idea, 
anyway,^’  I  insisted. 

I  went  and  sat  at  the  desk.  She  sat 
beside  me,  and  handed  me  a  pencil. 

“Perhaps,”  I  suggested,  “the  man  who 
wrote  this  signed  some  nickname.  Did  he 
have  one?” 

“Men  called  him  ‘Mexico,’  and  ‘Mexie.’ 
Gaby  never  used  either  of  those  names 
for  him.” 

“What  name  did  she  use?”  I  insisted, 
though  I  felt  like  a  brute. 

“None,  except  Lewis  that  I  know  of. 
She  didn’t  read  the  signature,  when  she 
read  the  letter  to  me.  At  least  I  don’t 
remember — ” 

“She  read  it  to  you!”  I  exclaimed. 

“I  thought  that  she  did.  Now— I  don’t 
know.  I  can’t  be  sure  of  anything.  She 
read  to  me  what  she  said  was  a  copy  of 
the  letter;  that  is,  the  worked  out  code. 
She  may  have  left  out  entire  paragraphs— 
She  may  have  changed  it,  in  any  way,  in 
order  to  keep  her  terrible  secret  from  me." 

“Yes,  but  what  did  she  tell  you  the 
letter  contained?” 

Danny  looked  at  her  wrist-watch.  “It 
is  too  long  even  to  begin  to  tell,  now. 
And — I  don’t  want  to  tell  it  again;  not 
today.  I  have  told  John  all  about  it,  yon 
see.  Later,  of  course —  Or  you  may  ask 
John  to  tell  you.  It — it  was  an  insult 
from  beginning  to  end.  An  insult  to  her. 
I  can’t  bear  thinking  of  it;  not  today. 

“Mary,”  her  voice  changed  suddenly  as 
did  her  manner,  “do  you  Imow  why  Unde 
Sam  asked  me — almost  commanded  roe 
to  be  in  the  living-room  at  three  o’clock 
today?” 
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"No,  Danny,  1  don’t  But  he  told  Mrs.  1 
Ricker  and  me  to  be  there,  too.  I  guess  \ 

be  just  wants  to  talk  to  all  of  us,  together.”  1 
"Ob— talk!  What  good  is  talk  going  | 

to  do?  Talk,  in  a  place  like  this,  now, 
where  there  is  not  one  true,  certain  thing  1 
to  get  hold  of,  anywhere;  where  not  one  1 
of  us  can  believe  in  another — ” 

She  put  a  quick  hand  to  her  lips;  her  i 
eyes  widened;  she  turned,  and  hastily  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  heavy  curtain,  went  through 
'  the  clothes  closet  into  her  own  room. 

I  sat  still,  at  the  desk.  The  paper  be- 
;  lore  me,  and  the  sharp  pencil  in  my  hand, 

I  tempted  me  to  make  a  list,  as  they  always 
‘  do  in  books,  of  the  clues  to  date.  1  wrote: 

I  Locked  door. 

I  Key  in  my  pocket. 

'  T.  A.  (1  put  only  the  initials  of  tobacco 
1  ishes.) 

i  Chad’s  suicide. 

i  Chad's  note.  What  person  was  he  trying  to 
I  shield?  What  did  Hubert  Hand  thinlt  that  I 
r  had  overhead  in  the  cabin? 

K  Mis.  Ricker’s  threat. 

1;  “Q”  cap  for  typewriter  key. 
ft  Contents  of  the  beaded  bag. 

I  1.  Two  cigs  missing  from  full  case. 

H  2.  Empty  match-box. 

It  3.  Empty  purse.  Missing  bill-fold.  (Robbery?) 

■  4.  Crumpled  handkerchief.  (Tears?  Pl^d- 

1  ■(?) 

ft  S.  Broken  cig.  holder, 
ft  i.  Hubert  Hand’s  note, 
ft  The  code  letter, 
ft  Gabrielle’s  note  to  Danny. 

fti 

||  This,  I  submit  as  the  world’s  worst  list 
ft  of  dues.  It  is  the  best  example  I  have 
ft  ever  seen  of  the  saying  that  a  person  could 
ftoot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
l|  forest  was  there,  right  enough.  All  I 
ft  would  have  needed  to  do  was  to  back  off 
ft  fv  enough  away  from  the  trees  to  look 
ft  at  it. 

ft  My  face  bums,  even  yet,  when  I  rea- 
ftHae  that,  at  half  past  two  o’clock  on  the 
ft  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  July,  if  I  had  been 
ft  possessed  of  just  one  lick  of  sense,  I  could, 
ftw^d  of  writing  that  list  of  clues,  have 
ft  written  another  one;  a  list  that,  step  by 
ft  step,  just  as  sure  as  straight  ahead,  would 
ftkave  led  to  the  guilty  person, 
ft  Why  did  I  not  take  into  consideration 
ft  the  fact  that  for  two  months  the  Can- 
s  searching  for  some- 

ftthi^  on  the  Desert  Moon;  something 
ft  which  I  was  all  but  certain  they  had  not 
ft  found? 

ft  Why  did  I  not  give  a  thought  to  the 


fact  that  John,  after  a  secret  conversation 
with  Gaby — according  to  Mrs.  Ricker — 
had  been  clean  and  clear  away  off  the 
place  since  early  afternoon  until  evening? 

Why  did  I  not  include  in  my  list  t^ 
fact  that  Gaby  had  given  the  gold  monkey 
to  Martha? 

Why,  instead  of  trying  to  puzzle  out 
the  code  letter,  did  1  not  read  between 
the  lines  of  Gabrielle’s  last  note  to  Danny? 

However,  at  the  time,  since  it  was  of 
my  own  making,  1  was  quite  well  satisfied 
with  my  list.  I  took  it  to  the  table  to 
check  over  the  items.  Sam  had  put  the 
key,  with  which  I  had  opened  the  attic 
door,  alongside  the  other  things  there. 

1  picked  it  up  now  and  looked  at  it  for 
the  first  time.  I  had  not  looked  at  it,  I 
had  merely  used  it  the  night  before.  My 
heart  jumped  up  in  my  throat.  It  was 
not  the  key  to  the  attic  door.  It  was  a 
rusty  old  pass  key  that  had  hung  on  a 
nail  in  the  broom  doset  off  the  kitchen  for 
more  years  than  I  could  remember. 

Whoever  had  put  this  key  in  my  pocket 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Desert  Moon  kitchen  to  have  foimd  that 
old  key,  \mder  the  brooms,  and  mops,  and 
diist-rags,  and  chamois  skins,  and  the  rest, 
that  hung  around  it,  and  over  it  in  the 
broom-closet. 

What  had  become  of  the  key  to  the 
attic  door? 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  SESSION 


WIEN  I  went  down  to  the  living- 
room,  at  five  minutes  before 
three,  Danny,  John,  Mrs.  Ricker 
and  Martha  were  all  there.  Danny  and 
John  were  sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room.  Mrs.  Ricker  was  in  a  chair  near  the 
window,  tatting.  Martha  was  on  the  big¬ 
gest  davenport,  playing  with  the  monkey 
charm.  I  went  and  sat  beside  her. 

“I  feel  sleepy,”  she  answered  my  ques¬ 
tion.  “But  I  am  happy,  now.  I  am  voy 
happy.” 

“That’s  nice,”  I  told  her.  “But  if  I 
were  you  I  wouldn’t  talk  much  about  being 
happy;  that  is,  not  today.” 

“I  don’t  care.  Gaby  was  hateful  and 
mean,  even  if  she  did  give  me  the  monkey. 
She  was  good,  then;  but  she  wasn’t  good 
long  enough  for  me  to  like  her.  I'm  sorry 
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because  Chad  died,  though.  I  was  awfully 
socry,  until  I  happened  to  remember  about 
heaven.  He  is  happy  there  now.  When  1 
die,  Ill  go  to  heaven  and  be  happy,  too. 
He’ll  love  me  then,  won’t  he?  1  know 
he  wiU.’’ 

“Of  course,  Martha,”  I  said.  “And  he 
loved  you  here,  too.” 

*.?.  like  a  little  girl.  I  wanted  him 
to  I'-v*?  itte  like  a  lady.  He  would  have,  I 
gue  ,  ?  he  hadn’t  shot  himself.  I  am 
sorry  he  did  that.  But  I’m  happy,  any¬ 
way,  ’cause  we  are  going  to  have  the  fire¬ 
work  tonight.” 

“Tut,  tut,”  I  said.  “We  won’t  be  having 
any  fireworks  tonight.” 

Her  lower  lips  curled  out.  “Daddy 
promised,”  she  whimpered.  “Yesterday, 
^^n  it  looked  like  rain,  he  said  never  to 
mind,  that  we’d  have  them  the  very  first 
ni^t  it  didn’t  rain.  Tonight  is  the  first 
ni^t.  Daddy  promised.” 

To  my  shame  I  never,  in  all  the  years, 
had  gotten  used  to  Maitha.  She  looked 
like  a  big,  healthy,  strjq>ping  girl.  And 
when,  as  now,  I  raized  that  a  smart  five 
year  old  child  would  have  had  a  better 
mind,  it  shocked  me  all  over. 

Sam  and  Hubert  Hand  <:ame  into  the 
room  together.  Sam  looked  around,  count¬ 
ing  noses. 

“All  here,”  he  said,  and  locked  the  door 
he  and  Hubert  had  come  through,  and 
dropped  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  went 
all  around  the  room,  closing  and  locking 
all  the  doors  and  windows.  He  moved  a 
chair  to  .the  foot  of  the  stairway,  pulled 
a  small  table  over  beside  it,  took  his  six- 
gun  out  of  his  back  pocket,  put  it  on  the 
table,  and  sat  down  in  the  c^r. 

No  one  had  moved  ncH*  had  said  a  word. 
I  know  that  I  was  frightened.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  Sam,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of  that 
six-gun.  It  did  not  make  me  a  mite  more 
uneasy  than  a  bouquet  of  flowers  would 
have;  that  is,  if  Sam  had  carried  the 
bouquet  in  and  put  it  on  the  table  with 
the  same  manner  with  which  he  had  car¬ 
ried  and  placed  the  gun.  Mostly,  I  guess, 
I  was  afraid  of  being  made  afraid;  partly, 
I  was  afraid  of  mysdf. 

Hubert  Hand  ^x>ke  first.  “Cannon, 
ugh?”  he  sneered. 

“That’s  all  right.  Hand,”  Sam  answered. 
“This  is  here,  nwstly  I  think,  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.” 

“Daddy,”  Martha  piped  up,  “aren’t  we 


going  to  have  the  fireworks  tonight?” 

Sam  frowned  at  her.  “Not  tonight, 
daughter.” 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  began  nuk¬ 
ing  those  dreadful  noises  she  always  made 
whenever  sL.  was  crossed  in  anything. 

Sam  rapped  on  the  table.  “Shut  that 
up,  here  and  now,”  he  said.  “Not  another 
whimper  out  of  you.’  Hear  me,  Martha?” 

She  closed  her  mouth  with  a  snap.  I 
thought  those  immense  eyes  of  hers  would 
pop  out  of  her  head.  I  am  sure  that  the 
others  of  us  all  felt  the  way  she  looked. 
In  all  the  years  we  had  lived  together  on 
the  Desert  Moon,  it  was  the  first  time  any 
one  of  us  had  ever  heard  Sam  speak  even 
impatiently  to  Martha.  As  for  scolding 
her,  being  stem  with  her  up  to  this  minute 
it  had  never  been  in  the  bwk. 

“John,”  Sam  said,  “you  and  Danny  come 
out  of  t^t  comer,  up  here  nearer  the  rest 
of  us,  and  where  it  is  light.” 

I  tell  you  they  came,  straight,  and  sat 
on  the  small  davenport  beside  Hubot 
Hand. 

“I  reckon,”  Sam  began,  “that  all  of  you 
in  here  know  that  anyone  could  walk  up 
to  any  man  or  woman  in  here  and  call  bin 
or  her  a  murderer,  and  that  not  one  of  us 
could  give  him  the  lie,  right  now. 

“I  reckon  that  you  know,  too,  as  every 
one  in  the  country  knows,  that  at  this  hour 
the  Desert  Moon  Ranch  is  rotten  with  the 
muck  of  crime  and  suspicion.  Maybe  you 
don’t  know  that  it  is  not  going  to  stay 
that  way  for  many  more  hours. 

“We  have  called  the  law  in,  as  was  ri^ 
and  proper.  And  the  law  has  been  real 
polite,  and  blinked  its  eyes  and  departed. 
‘Fold^  its  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  silently 
stole  away.’  Well,  that’s  all  right.  I  didn^ 
much  care  about  having  those  fellows  mix 
into  my  private  business;  anyway,  not 
until  I  had  found  out  that  I  couldn’t  at¬ 
tend  to  it  myself.  I  am  not  going  to  find 
that  out.  I  can  attend  to  it.  I  am  going 
to,  right  here  and  now.  Later  on,  when 
we  need  the  law  again,  we’ll  call  on  it 
The  innocent  in  this  room  will  have  their 
names  cleared.  The  Desert  Moon  will  be 
a  fit  place  for  a  white  man  to  live  on. 

“Now  this  gun  here  may  look  like  I  feh 
violent  or  something.  I  don’t.  And  I’m 
not  going  to  act  violent.  This  gun  is  here 
for  just  one  purpose,  and  I’m  dead  certain 
it  won’t  be  used  for  that.  A  word  to  the 
wise,  though.  No  person,  barring  none 
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isd  including  the  ladies,  is  to  leave  this 
loom  until  I  give  the  word.  No  innocmt 
person  in  here  will  try  to  leave.  Any 
guilty  person  in  here — and,  before  God, 
tliere  is  a  guilty  person  here;  guilty  at  least 
of  aiding  and  abetting — ^is  going  to  have 
too  much  sense  to  try  to  make  a  break. 
That  is  why  I  won’t  need  the  gun.  Not, 

I  mean,  until  we  find  the  guilty  person. 
When  we  have  found  him,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  until  the  ^eriff  can  get  here. 
That  is  all  of  that.  Except  that  we  are 
going  to  stay  here,  one  and  all,  right  here 
in  this  room,  until  we  are  ready  to  ’phone 
for  the  sheriff. 

“If  everyone  does  as  I  am  going  to  tell 
them  to  do,  we  shottld  be  through  with 
this  session  by  supper  time.  But,  if  we 
don’t  get  through  until  midnight,  or  imtil 
next  week,  well  stay  here  imtil  we  do. 
All  I’m  asking  of  everybody  here  is  that 
you  all  tell  ^e  truth.  Youll  have  to, 
sooner  or  later.  Better  make  it  sooner.” 

During  this  ^)eech  my  dander  had  been 
rising.  It  had  got  up  pretty  good  and 
high  by  this  time.  “Sam  Stanley,”  I  spoke 
out,  “you  ought  to  know  that  you  can’t 
force  truth  out  of  anybody  at  the  point  of 
a  gun,  nor  by  keeping  them  locked  up. 
We’ll  get  hungry.  Well  get  thirsty.  And 
when  we  do  well  eat  and  drink  and  go 
about  our  affairs.  At  least  I  will — unless 
you  shoot  me.  I’m  not  fixed  to  put  up 
with  this  kind  of  foolishness.” 

“Mary,”  Sam  roared  at  me,  “that’s 
enough  out  of  you.  You  be  quiet.  You 
are  going  to  do  as  you  are  told.  So  are 
the  others.” 

Sam  had  never  ^ken  like  that  to  me 
before.  It  left  me  limp  as  a  drained  jelly 
bag.  Before  I  could  get  my  breath  for 
u  answer  Hubert  Hand  was  talking. 

“Changed  your  mind  since  naoming, 
bi^’t  you  Sam?  You  were  dead  sure 
^  morning  that  no  one  on  the  place  had 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  murder;  that 
Maiy  had  locked  the  attic  door  herself, 
uriier  in  the  day,  and,  absent-mindedly, 
(bopped  the  key  in  her  pocket.” 

“Never  mind  about  my  morning’s  opin- 
MB,  Hand.  You  are  right.  Dead  right. 
I’w  changed  my  mind.  Now,  since  you 
tn  already  going  pretty  good.  111  begin 
nth  you  and  work  around  the  room,  tak- 
H  each  one  in  turn.  I  want  you  to  tell 
Rttything  you  know,  and  everything  you 
sapicion  concerning  the  murder.” 


“Sorry,”  Hubert  Hand  said,  “but  I  don’t 
know  a  damn  thing  except  that,  apparently, 
she  was  strangled  to  (^th  sometime  b^ 
tween  four  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  and 
eight  o’clock  yesterday  evening.  We  saw 
her  alive  at  four.  We  found  her  dead  at 
eight.  That’s  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.” 

“All  right.  Now  go  ahead  with  what 
you  subject.” 

“I  can’t  see,”  Hubert  Hand  objected, 
“that  suspicions  have  any  place  here.  Be¬ 
yond  stirring  up  a  rucus  and  hard  feelings, 
they  wouldn’t  get  any  of  us  any  place.” 

“That  is  for  me  to  decide,”  ^m  said. 
“You  were  mighty  busy  for  a  while  this 
morning,  throwing  out  hints  and  slurs.  If 
this  session  doesn’t  do  an3rthing  else,  it 
can  anyway  clear  out  all  this  whispering 
that  is  going  around.  Just  now  every¬ 
body  here  is  busy  suspicioning  everybody 
else  here.  Suspicions  usually  have  some 
reasoning  behind  them.  ‘V^ere  there’s 
smoke  there’s  fire.’  It  is  only  fair  to  give 
everyone  here  a  chance  to  examine  every¬ 
one  else’s  suspicions,  and  disprove  them, 
if  they  can.  If  you  think  that  I  did  the 
killing,  I  want  to  know  it.  I  want  a  chance 
to  prove  you  wrong.  G>me  on  now,  Hand. 
Come  clean.” 

“Suppose  I  refuse?” 

“That  is  up  to  you,”  Sam  drawled.  “As 
the  sheriffs  say  everything  you  say  will 
be  used  against  you.  But,  as  they  don’t 
say,  everything  you  don’t  say  will  be  used 
against  you,  a  sight  harder.  If  I  knew  you 
had  no  suspicions,  I  wouldn’t  try  to  force 
you  to  invent  some,  just  to  be  sociable. 
But  you  were  pretty  free  with  your  hints 
this  morning.  All  right.  Talk.” 

Hubert  lowered  his  Roman  nose  and 
pulled  at  his  mustache  for  a  minute.  It 
was  easy  to  see  he  was  busy  with  a  de¬ 
cision  of  some  sort.  He  settl^  back  in  hb 
chair  more  comfortably  and,  still  pulling 
at  his  mustache,  he  be^. 

CHAPTER  XX\TI 

HUBERT  HAND  TALKS 

WELL.”  he  said,  “I  can  talk  all 
ri^t.  But  I  want  to  start  with 
tl^  understanding.  I  don’t 
know  any  facts  that  amount  to  a  damn. 
You’re  right  that  I  have  suspicions.  If 
you  weren’t  forcing  them  out  of  me,  I’d 
have  sense  enough  to  keep  my  mouth  shut 
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from  now  on,  at  least  until  airing  them 
might  do  some  good.  But,  since  you  are 
determined  to  have  them  now,  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  m  say  that  I  think  John  did  it, 
and  that  somet^y  else  in  the  house  is 
shielding  him.” 

Danny  gave  a  thin,  sick  little  shridc 
and  threw  her  arm  around  John  in  a  pro¬ 
tecting  way.  John  straightened.  Under 
his  tan  1  could  see  the  color  seeping  out 
of  his  face.  Gently  he  removed  Danny’s 
arm. 

Sam  lowered  his  white  eyebrows  until 
his  eyes  looked  like  two  slits  of  blue  light, 
Minting  out  from  away  behind  his  f^. 
When  he  ^ke  his  voice  was  iron. 

“Why  do  you  think  John  killed  her?” 

“In  the  first  place,  John  is  the  only  one 
boo  who  hasn’t  a  water-tight  alibi — ” 

“Not  by  a  damn  sight  he  isn’t,”  Sam 
interrupted.  “But  never  mind.  Go  on.” 

“At  four  o’clock  Gaby  came  down 
through  the  room.  While  she  was  still  in 
sight,  Danny  called  down,  trying  to  get 
her  to  come  back.  Now  this  is  just  another 
suspicion,  1  don’t  know  whether  anyone 
here  will  back  me  up  in  it  or  not — probably 
not,”  he  added  the  last  in  a  hateful,  slur¬ 
ring  way,  “but  I  noticed  that  her  voice 
sounded  strange,  like  she  was  excited, 
maybe,  or  else  afraid.” 

Sam  asked,  “Did  anyone  else  here  notice 
anything  of  that  kind?” 

I  had  decided,  right  at  first,  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  about  everything;  so  I  did. 

“I  thought  not,”  Hubert  Hand  said,  as  if 
be  had  known  from  the  start  that  he  was 
the  only  honest  one  in  the  crowd. 

Mrs.  Ricker  spoke.  “I  noticed  it,”  she 
said. 

Hubert  bowed  at  her,  in  a  sort  of  mock¬ 
ing  way.  Knowing  what  I  knew,  I  thought 
that  her  corroboration  would  do  Hubert 
Hand  more  harm  than  good.  But,  of 
course,  the  others  did  not  know  what  I 
knew.  Nor  were  they  going  to  know  it, 
since  Hubert  Hand  was  keeping  his  part 
of  our  bargain.  Right  or  wrong,  I  was 
thankful,  just  then,  t^t  we  had  made  that 
bargain. 

“Let  me  see,”  Hubert  Hand  continued, 
“where  was  I?  Gaby,  after  going  through 
the  room,  stopped  on  the  porch  for  a 
minute  to  talk  to  Chad.  He  came  into 
the  bouse  in  a  fine  humor.  Gaby  then 
went  around  the  house  to  the  rabbit  hut, 
and  for  some  reason,  gave  her  bracelet  to 


Martha.  When  Martha’s  turn  comes,  a 
this  inquisition,  I  suggest  that  she  be  quo- 
ticmed  rather  closely.” 

Sam  banged  his  fist  on  die  table.  “Never 
mind  your  suggestions.  You  are  aausiq 
John  now.  Stick  to  that.” 

“You  bet,”  Hubert  Hand  accepted, 
“especially  since  Martha  was  in  the  hois 
again  within  five  or  ten  minutes,  with  every 
last  one  of  us.  Daimy  had  come  down  by 
that  time.  From  four  to  five,  then,  yoi 
and  I  were  playing  chess.  Chad  was  at 
the  piano.  Daimy  and  Mary  were  over 
there  talking  together.  Mrs.  Ricker  ms 
tatting,  where  she  is  now,  by  the  window. 
Martl^  was  bothering  us,  part  of  the  time, 
and  part  of  the  time  she  was  just  foolio; 
around  the  room.  I’m  pretty  certain  that 
not  one  of  us  left  this  room  during  that 
hour.  You  might  check  up  on  that,  Sam.’ 

Sam  asked  Mrs.  Ricker,  and  Danny,  and 
me,  if  we  remembered  anyone’s  leaving  tbe 
room  during  that  hour.  We  all  said  tint 
we  did  not.  Danny  added  that  she  might 
not  have  noticed.  I  wished,  seeing  Hubtit 
Hand  smile,  that  she  had  let  well  enou^ 
alone  and  not  bothered  to  add  that. 

“At  five,”  Hubert  Hand  resumed,  “we 
three  men  went  together  to  let  the  cows 
in  and  to  milk.  Mary,  I  believe,  was  ii 
the  kitchen  alone,  getting  supper,  during 
that  time.  Mrs.  Ricker,  Danny  and 
Martha  remained  here  in  tbe  living-room. 
Is  that  right?” 

“Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  isn’t,”  San 
said.  “There  is  that  hour  in  there,  before 
supper,  that  we’ll  all  have  to  account  for 
right  accurately  before  any  of  us  has  that 
water-tight  alibi  you  were  talking  about, 
Hand.  And,”  Sam  added,  with  his  own 
sort  of  emphasis,  “we  won’t  have  it  then.” 

“All  right,”  Hubert  Hand  agreed.  “Yon 
and  Chad  and  I  went  down  to  the  bams 
together.  We  let  the  cows  in.  We  milked 
them.  At  least  you  and  I  did.  Chad 
stayed  with  you  and  was  kidding  around 
down  in  your  end  of  the  barn.  I  heard 
you  laughing  and  talking  down  there  to¬ 
gether  the  whole  time.  Is  that  right?” 

“Practically,”  Sam  answered.  “All  but, 
I  couldn’t  swear  that  you  were  in  the  bam 
during  the  entire  time.” 

“No?  Well,  I’ll  admit  that  I 
thought  of  that.  If  I’d  thought  of  it,  I’^ 
probably  have  known  that  you — how  is  it? 
— couldn’t  swear  that  I  was  in  the  ban 
during  the  entire  time.” 
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“Meaning?”  Sam  demanded. 

“That  if  John  is  guilty,  you’ll  shield  him 
with  your  last  lie.” 

Sam’s  fists  knotted  at  his  side.  His 
voice  was  not  iron,  now;  it  was  tempered 
steel.  “We’ll  settle  about  my  last  lie  later. 
Hand.” 

“You’re  begging  for  this,”  Hubert  Hand  • 
reminded  him. 

“Get  on!” 

“I  milked  four  cows.  Not  very  good, 
for  the  time — about  forty  minutes;  but  as 
good  work  as  you  did.  And  I  will  swear 
that  you  were  in  the  bam  the  entire  time. 
Anyway  that  is  easy  settled.  Mary,  did 
I,  or  did  anyone  of  the  three  of  us,  come 
though  the  kitchen  and  go  upstairs  dur¬ 
ing  that  hour?” 

“No,”  I  answered. 

“Weren’t  you,”  Sam  questioned,  “going 
back  and  forth  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room?” 

“No.  Danny  set  the  table  for  me.  I 
didn’t  step  foot  out  of  the  kitchen.” 

“Mrs.  Wcker,”  Hubert  Hand  questioned 
her,  “did  any  one  of  us  men  come  in,  and 
go  upstairs  through  the  living-room,  dur¬ 
ing  that  hour?” 

“No,”  she  said. 

•  “Mrs.  Ricker,”  Sam  asked,  “were  you 
right  there,  alone,  in  the  living-room  during 
that  entire  hour?” 

“I  was  not  alone.  Martha  was  with  me. 
And,  several  times  during  the  hour,  five 
or  six  times  at  least,  Daimy  came  in  from 
the  dining-room  to  see  whether  she  could 
see  John  coming  up  the  road.” 

“Danny,”  Sam  spoke  to  her,  “were  Mrs. 
Ricker  and  Martha  in  the  living-room 
every  time  you  went  in  there?” 

“I— think  so.” 

“Only  think  so,  eh?”  Hubert  Hand  half 
sneered  it. 

“I  mean,”  Danny  explained,  “that  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Ricker  was  here.  She  was  sitting 
right  by  the  window.  I  did  not  particu¬ 
larly  notice  Martha.” 

“I  can  vouch  for  Martha,”  Mrs.  Ricker 
snapped. 

“.Ml  right,”  Hubert  Hand  went  on,  “so 
far,  so  go^.  The  ladies,  I  think,  especially 
if  you  remember  the  glass  doors  between 
the  living-room  and  the  dining-room,  have 
established  alibis  that  would  satisfy  any 
jury. 

“Now  for  you  and  Chad  and  me,  again. 
We  walked  together,  carrying  the  milk  to 


the  dairy.  There  we  took  off  the  barn 
coveralls,  and,  at  your  suggestion,  washed 
up  in  the  dairy  kitchen  to  save  time.  We 
came  back  to  the  bouse  together.  Mary 
said  that  supper  was  on  t^  table.  We 
all  sat  down  to  the  table  together.  All 
present,  you  see,  except  J(^. 

“Would  it  have  been  possible  for  you, 
or  for  me,  or  for  Chad,  to  have  gone  down 
to  the  barn  (you  and  I  each  milked  four 
cows,  remember),  come  back  to  the  house 
and  through  it,  with  not  one  of  these  ladies 
seeing  us,  committed  the  murder,  got  back 
to  the  b^,  and  then  to  the  house  again, 
all  in  an  hour?  1  think,  Sam,  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do,  is  to  grant  us  all  our 
alibis  for  that  hour,  anyway,  and  then 
work  on  from  there,  if  you’re  bound  to.” 

I  felt  reasonably  certain  that  if  Hubert 
Hand  had  gone  through  the  living-room, 
between  five  and  six  o’clock,  Mrs.  Ricker 
would  not  tell  of  it.  But  1  was  more 
certain  that  Danny,  on  the  watch  out  for 
John,  would  have  seen  anyone  who  had 
come  in  through  the  front  door. 

“The  alibi  hour  sounds  fine.  Hand,” 
Sam  said,  “but  you  are  making  a  mistake. 
You  are  assuming  that  I  think  that  some¬ 
one  here  conunitted  the  murder.  I  don’t 
think  that.  I  do  think  that  someone  in 
this  room,  right  now,  knows  who  did  it. 
WTiere  any  one  of  us  was,  or  was  not,  at 
the  particular  hour  you’re  making  such  a 
stew  about,  probably  doesn’t  cut  any  ice.” 

“I  think  it  does.  I  began  this,  you 
know,  by  sajing  that  I  thought  John—” 

“You  said  that  once,”  Sam  interrupted. 
“Once  is  plenty.  Go  ahead  with  it  now, 
if  you  can.  Give  your  proofs.” 

“There  you  go.  I  told  you  I  didn’t  have 
any  proofs,  didn’t  I,  when  you  made  me 
talk?  But  I  have  got  some  pretty  solid 
bases  for  my  suspicions.  John  d^ded, 
all  of  a  sudden,  to  go  to  Rattail  for  the 
mail— or  something.  The  kidding  he  came 
in  for,  right  then,  shows  whether  he  usually 
went  for  the  mail  on  a  holiday  afternoon. 
He  was  gone  four  hours  instead  of  the 
two— two  and  a  half,  anyway — that  he 
could  ha\'e  made  it  in.  He  had  two  bum 
e.xcuses.  First,  tire  trouble.  That  would 
be  a  better  excuse,  if  the  car  wasn't  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  garage  right  now  with  the  same 
tires  on  it  that  he  started  out  with.” 

“I  know  you  said  you  had  no  proof  of 
anything,”  Sam  broke  in.  “I  reckon,  of 
course,  you  can  prove  that,  though?” 
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John  spoke.  “1  don’t  think  he  could  * 
prove  it.  Dad,  since  the  ^)are  was  a  True- 
tread,  same  as  the  others.  But  he’s  right. 

I  changed  tires  twice,  that’s  all.  The  spare 
was  rottoi.  When  I  had  the  second  blow¬ 
out,  I  patched  the  first  tire  and  put  it  back 
cm.  liie  patch  is  there  to  prove  that.” 

*‘And  t^  rottai  ^)are?”  Hubert  Hand 
questioned. 

“It  wasn’t  worth  bothering  to  put  on 
the  rack.  I  rolled  it  off  across  the  desert.” 

“My  mistake,”  Hubert  Hand  said. 
“Maybe.  Two  hours  is  a  long  time  to 
chan^  tires,  even  twice.  The  second  ex¬ 
cuse  was  that  he  had  met  Leo  Saule  and 
had  given  him  a  tow.  Saule  is  a  rotten 
little  half-breed,  who  could  be  bought  for 
a  half  (k^lar.  Also  he  lives  alone,  away 
off  the  main  road — ” 

John  jumped  to  his  feet.  “Get  this, 
Hand—” 

Sam  had  jumped  too.  He  got  to  John 
and  put  his  hands  on  his  shoulders.  “Keep 
3rour  shirt  on,  Son.  I  am  to  blame  for 
this.  Your  turn  is  coming.  Wait  for  it. 
Go  on.  Hand.” 

John  hesitated,  and  sat  down  again. 
Sam  went  back  to  his  chair  hy  the  table. 

“Sorry,”  Hubert  Hand  apologized,  “I 
don’t  like  this  a  damn  bit  better  than  John 
does;  but  it  seems  to  be  up  to  me.  Well, 
then,  he  came  in  two  hours  late.  He  came 
through  the  kitchen;  and,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  car  in  the  garage,  he  left  it  in  the 
b^  entrance.  He  went  straight  upstairs. 
It  took  him  half  an  hour  or  more  to  get 
shaved  and  change  his  clothes.  When  he 
rame  down  he  acted  like  a  man  in  a  daze. 
He  couldn’t  eat.  He  offered  being  out 
in  the  sun  as  an  excuse.  He  is  out  in  the 
sun  every  day. 

“I  thi^  that  he  had  met  Gaby,  as  they 
had  (banned,  right  after  dinner  when  he 
started  fat  RattaO.  Maybe  she  had 
promised  him  to  leave  the  {dace.  He  was 
cra^  to  get  her  off  the  ranch.  I  know 
that.  He  UM  me  so,  just  the  other  day — 
said  she  was  making  trouble  here,  and 


so  on.  She  may  have  had  something  on 
him  that  she  was  threatening  to  tell 
Danny,  or  Sam.  I  don’t  know  about  that, 
either.  I  don’t  know  a  damn  thing  about 
whatever  they  might  have  had  between 
them.  But  I  think  that  he  killed  her,  out 
on  the  desert  some  place. 

“I  don’t  think  that  he  had  planned  to 
do  it.  I  think  he  must  have  threatened 
her,  off  and  on,  though;  her  note  to 
Danny,  and  other  things,  show  that  she 
was  afraid  for  her  life.  All  the  same,  I 
think  he  started  it  yesterday  as  a  bluff. 
But  the  desire  was  back  of  the  bluff— 
that’s  pretty  certain. 

“I  don’t  know  why  he  brought  her  body 
back  and  hid  it  in  the  house.  I  don’t 
give  him  credit  for  figuring  out  what  a 
smart  thing  that  was  to  do.  He  may  have 
been  afraid  of  footprints  in  the  road,  or 
on  the  desert,  if  he  carried  the  body  away 
and  tried  to  hide  it  out  there.  He  didn’t 
know  that  the  storm  was  coming  to  cover 
up  his  traces.  I  think,  though,  that  it  was 
pure  funk  that  made  him  come  driving 
home  with  the  body  hidden  in  the  car- 
covered  with  the  sacks  of  rock  salt. 

“I  didn’t  like  to  think  that  it  was  Danny 
who  helped  him  out,  after  that.  It  didn’t 
seem  like  her.  I  couldn’t  think  of  anyone 
else,  though,  who  would  help  him.  In 
the  last  few  minutes  I’ve  managed  to  think 
of  someone  else.  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for 
John.  You  are  a  damn  sight  stronger  ally, 
Sam,  than  Danny  or  any  one  else  would 
have  been.  For  instance — this  present 
magnificent  bluff  of  yours.” 

“All  right,”  Sam  said.  “All  through?” 

“I’m  satisfied,  if  you  are,”  Hubert  Hand 
answered. 

“I’m  not,”  Sam  drawled.  “Because,  like 
the  caterpillar  said,  ‘It’s  all  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.’  It  is  a  queer  thing, 
though,  the  way  quotations  always  come 
to  me.  Most  of  the  time  you  were  talking. 
Hand,  I  kept  thinking  of  this  one:  ‘Give 
a  guilty  man  enough  rope  and  he  will  hang 
himself.’  ” 


In  the  foUawing  chapters  death  again  visits  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch. 


^he  Killer 

Ihe  Story  of  a  Hoodoo  Ship 

By  Captain  dingle 


SUBDUED  men,  furtive  as  beaten 
dogs,  carried  a  dead  shipmate  from 
the  forecastle  to  the  fore  hatch.  The 
carpenter  was  there,  waiting  with 
palm  and  needle,  canvas,  and  old  iron. 

“One  o’  you  lend  me  a  hand,”  said 
Chips,  gloor^y.  “I  ain’t  over  well  my¬ 
self.” 

“I  ain’t  well,  neither.  You  lend  a  hand, 
Bill,”  grumbled  the  nearest  seaman,  edg¬ 
ing  away  quickly. 

•  “I  got  to  take  his  beddin’  out,”  said 
Bill. 

Qiips  swore  wearily.  He  went  aft,  told 
the  skipper  the  men  were  too  scar^  to 
help  him  bury  the  dead,  and  Dan  Pitney 
gave  utterance  to  a  sound  too  bitter  to 
be  named  a  laugh. 

“Takes  two  to  sew  up  a  stiff,  eh?  I’ll 
say  I’ve  got  spme  crew.” 

“Lucky  to  have  anybody  left  to  sew 
anybody  up,”  muttered  Chips,  slouching 
bade  to  the  grisly  job,  the  skipper  leading 
the  way.  “The  de\^’s  in  the  ship.  Always 
heard  the  Garnet  was  a  ho^oo  ship. 
She’s  a  bloody  killer,  that’s  what  she  is, 
and  I  won’t  sew  up  no  more,  not  alone 
I  won’t.” 

“Slide  this  canvas  under  him,  and  stow 


your  moaning,”  the  skipper  snapped,  and 
lifted  the  body  without  effort  or  emotion. 

The  ship  was  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean,  and  a  cold,  dismal  rain  fell.  Water 
trickled  from  saturated  sails.  It  ran  down 
wire  rigging  like  a  procession  of  silver 
maggots.  Dan  Pitney  sewed  at  his  job. 
Bill,  the  seaman  who  had  to  carry  out  the 
dead  man’s  bedding,  stumbled  ovn  the 
forecastle  still  half  blinded  under  a  wad 
of  musty  blankets,  doing  his  job  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  idea  how  to  air  lading  in  a  down¬ 
pour.  From  the  forecastle  came  song.  In 
a  clear,  bell-like  soprano  fit  for  a  girl,  it 
came: 

Up  aloft,  among  the  rigging,  sings  the  fresh 
exultant  ^le. 

Strong  as  Springtime  in  the  blossom,  filling 
out  each  bMming  sail; 

And  the  wild  waves  deft  behind  us  seem  to 
murmur  as  they  flow 

There  are  kindly  heorts  that  wait  us  in  the 
land  to  which  we  go. 

Dan  Pitney  looked  up,  sharpy. 

“Who’s  that  singing?’’  he  demanded  of 
Bill.  Bill  fiung  down  his  blankets,  and 
faced  the  skipper  with  desperation. 

“Who?  Wot  do  you  care  who?  It's 
only  another  poor  swine  killed  by  your  bad 
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luck  ship!  Young  Shamus,  that  is.  De¬ 
cent  young  Shamus.” 

*‘Soimds  a  long  way  from  dead,” 
grinned  the  skipper.  That  grin  was  a 
terrible  thing.  It  was  a  terror  to  the  men 
of  the  Garnet:  yet  to  more  observant  eyes 
it  might  tell  a  far  different  story.  There 
was  stark  suffering  in  it.  And  courage. 
And  bitter  resentment  of  the  ill  luck  t^t 
damned  his  ship.  Bill  stooped  to  recover 
his  blankets,  shrinking  from  that  grinning 
face  above  the  grisly  shrouded  corpse. 

“He  ain’t  dead — ^yetl  Might  better  be, 
though.  Gone  crazy,  that’s  what  he  is: 
crazy  mad,  and  singin’.” 

“Let’s  hope  some  more  of  you  go  sing¬ 
ing  mad  instead  of  crawling  into  your 
bunks  to  die  like  rats!”  snarled  Pitney 
furiously.  Bill  took  his  blankets  to  the 
galley,  and  whined  to  the  cursing  cook. 
The  skipper  finished  his  sewing,  lifted  the 
body  to  the  rail,  and  let  it  slide  into  the 
iron-gray  sea.  Furtive  eyes  watched  him. 
Hoarse  throats  cursed  his  callousness. 
None  saw  the  swift  closing  of  his  eyes 
or  the  r^id,  unaccustomed  prayer  mo¬ 
tioned  by  his  salty  lips. 


Dan  PITNEY  had  inherited  the 
Garnet  from  his  uncle,  under 
whom  he  had  sailed  as  mate.  Life 
seoned  very  bright  to  Dan,  the  morning 
he  first  took  out  the  ship,  his  own  ship, 
in  command.  She  had  paid  well.  His 
uncle  was  a  lucky  captain.  Dan  had  been 
a  lucky  mate.  Repair  and  replacement 
bills  h^  been  trifling.  And  that  first  voy¬ 
age  of  Dan’s  as  master  of  his  own  vessel 
had  begun  well.  His  profits  on  a  fast  out¬ 
ward  cargo  had  warranted  him  in  writing 
to  his  girl  at  home  that  they  coxild  be 
married  at  the  voyage  end.  He  had  se¬ 
cured  a  paying  cargo  homeward.  He  had 
made  a  fast  passage.  Fine  weather  and 
fine  breezes,  a  go^  crew  and  efficient 
mates  made  that  possible,  and  Dan  recog¬ 
nised  the  fact.  And  that  the  crew,  fore- 
and-aft,  were  satisfied  with  the  ship  and 
himself,  was  clear  to  see,  for,  despite  the 
seductions  of  the  runners  as  the  ship  sailed 
up  the  bay,  the  men  gave  the  sails  a  har¬ 
bor  stow  when  she  anchored,  and  rigged 
the  cargo  burtons  before  taking  their  bags 
ashore.  Some  of  them  even  asked  the 
mate  for  a  show  next  voyage.  That,  as 
any  sailor  knows,  gives  the  hall  mark  of 
merit  to  a  ship. 


Dan’s  girl  was  away  from  home  that 
day.  He  took  the  mate  ashore  and  gave 
him  a  swell  dinner.  There  was  just  a  little 
something  to  drink.  Not  mudi;  not  by 
any  means  more  than  enough  to  give  a 
mild  glow  to  the  party;  but  sufficient  to 
loosen  Dan’s  tongue  a  trifle  and  put  a 
warm  color  into  his  ruggedly  good  looking 
face.  There  had  been  mutual  expressions 
of  satisfaction  one  with  the  other;  enthu¬ 
siastic  promises  of  still  better  times  to 
come.  The  mate  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  was  not  especially  eager  to  get 
command  in  another  ship  so  long  as  he 
could  sail  mate  of  the  crack  Garnet. 

Then  things  went  awry.  Returning  on 
board,  at  a  very  respectable  hour,  a  damp 
mist  making  waterside  and  wharves  dark 
and  greasy,  Dan  slipped  and  fell,  break¬ 
ing  a  leg.  He  could  not  take  his  ship 
out.  There  was  a  cargo  offered.  He  r^ 
luctantly  decided  to  let  the  mate  take  com¬ 
mand  for  a  voyage.  Then  he  had  a  visit 
from  his  girl,  and  her  maimer  puzzled  him. 
By  little  and  little  he  learned  that  the 
news  had  gone  about  that  this  accident 
was  due  to  liquorish  indulgence.  A  little 
more,  and  it  was  plain  the  story  was  trace¬ 
able  to  the  mate.  So  the  proferred  cargo 
had  to  be  turned  away.  The  mate  quit, 
perhaps  uneasy.  The  Garnet  swung  to 
idle  anchors  out  in  the  stream,  with  a 
second  mate,  and  a  combined  cook-watch¬ 
man  to  take  care  of  her.  Just  before  Dan 
was  well  enough  to  rejoin  his  ship,  there 
was  a  bit  of  a  blow  in  the  harl^r,  and 
the  ancient  watchman  tried  to  pay  out 
more  cable,  got  himself  tangled  up  with 
the  windlass,  and  rather  messily  killed. 
The  second  mate  knew  nothing  about  it 
until  the  ship,  dragging,  took  the  mud  in 
the  middle  of  noisy  though  not  dangerous 
small  breakers.  She  got  a  bad  list,  being 
light,  and  when  the  second  mate  ran  for¬ 
ward  to  look  at  the  chains  and  found  the 
crumpled  watchman,  he  too  got  the  creeps 
and  started  to  swim  ashore.  He  was 
drowned. 

Dan  rejoined  his  ship  to  find  a  stranger 
acting  as  ship-keeper,  and  a  big  bill  for 
plucking  the  ship  off  the  mud  and  secur¬ 
ing  her.  He  found  her  good  name  gone, 
too.  Men  looked  sideways  at  him  and 
whispered  as  he  passed.  So  little  does  it 
take  to  fasten  a  bad  name  on  dog  or  mao 
or  ship.  It  had  taken  him  six  wasted 
months  to  get  a  cargo.  He  had  to  wait 
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until  shippers’  memories  dimmed.  Then 
the  natural  course  of  events  brought  cargo 
to  his  ship;  for  when  merchandise  must  be 
shipped,  and  bottoms  are  scarce,  needs 
must  take  the  available  carrier. 

Getting  a  crew  was  as  difficult,  though 
not  so  long  a  job.  He  got  a  mate  by 
piying  a  bit  more  than  standard  wages, 
then  left  the  rest  to  him.  The  mate  was 
an  old  timer,  well  on  the  down  grade  of 
life.  His  only  ambition  was  to  be  assured 
a  bunk  and  a  deck  and  a  place  at  table. 
He  got  a  second  mate  of  the  same  sort. 
And  together,  helped  by  the  crimps,  they 
Mled  the  Garnet’s  forecastle  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  human  beings  who  were  at 
least  breathing  when  shipped,  and  who 
possessed  two  hands  and  two  feet  apiece. 
More  Dan  Pitney  did  not  ask. 

That  voyage  had  been  a  nightmare. 
The  ship’s  name  went  before  her.  A  man 
fdl  from  the  fore-yard  the  first  night  at 
sea.  It  was  not  a  terribly  great  fall:  but 
the  man  fell  into  the  pigpen,  and  killed 
two  young  piglets,  and  the  old  sow  savage¬ 
ly  turned  upon  him  and  rended  him. 
Then  the  sow  finished  the  job  and  in  her 
fury  ate  the  rest  of  her  litter.  The  ship’s 
frei  meat  supply  was  ruined  at  the  out¬ 
set,-  for  Dan  had  the  cook  kill  the  sow 
before  she  got  loose  and  killed  more  men. 

A  broken  royal  yard  came  down  and 
killed  another  man  halfway  to  Australia. 
That  too  was  not  an  uncommon  mishap. 
But  there  remained  a  bloodstain  on  the 
deck,  and  the  men  swore  it  could  not  be 
hdy-stoned  out.  They  might  have  been 
right,  for  the  Garnet  was  not  a  new  ship, 
and  her  decks  were  soft  in  places.  A  stain 
could  penetrate  a  soft  spot  so  that  a  lot 
of  wood  must  be  scraped  off  to  reach  the 
end  of  it.  Whatever  the  truth,  the  stain 
was  there  when  the  ship  got  to  port.  And 
her  men  waited  for  no  wages.  They 
tumbled  over  the  side  with  the  anchor. 

Dan  Pitney’s  luck  began  to  put  lines  in¬ 
to  his  face.  His  mouth  grew  grim,  and 
his  eyes  hard.  Cargoes  and  crews  were 
hard  to  get.  He  spent  a  year  out  there 
between  Australia  and  the  East,  freight¬ 
ing  indifferent  intermediate  cargoes.  He 
kept  up  his  letter  writing  home;  but  while 
out  in  the  East  he  noticed  that  his  girl’s 
letters  were  short  and  infrequent.  Then, 
in  Sydney,  he  received  a  paper  having  a 
report  of  her  wedding  to  his  late  mate. 
Dan  laughed  at  that:  Laughed  and  got 


roaringly  drunk.  He  got  drunk  many 
times.  Then  he  took  a  cargo  of  scrap  iron 
from  the  Sydney  Dockya^  to  Shanghai, 
and  settled  down  into  a  bitter,  sullen  imxxl, 
certain  at  last  that  he  and  his  ship  were 
damned. 

As  if  to  show  him  that  he  was  over 
ready  to  sink,  the  Garnet  made  an  anoaz- 
ingly  fast  passage  to  China,  and  failed  to 
kill  a  man,  or  to  maim  one.  The  anchor 
found  the  mud,  the  chain  was  bitted,  and 
the  last  man  was  dowm  from  aloft,  and 
not  a  mishap.  His  ugly  cargo  was  safely 
unloaded.  Dan  got  drunk  £e  first  night 
ashore;  he  had  a  few  pegs  of  whisky  the 
next  day;  but  sheer  surprise  at  the  hold¬ 
ing  off  of  his  evil  genius  stopped  him  into 
sobriety  after  that.  Then  when  the  ancient 
Chinaman  to  whom  the  scrap  iron  was 
consigned  left  the  Garnet  to  go  ashore 
after  completing  the  business  connected 
with  the  cargo,  and  fell  into  the  swift 
river,  Dan  went  after  him  with  a  laugh 
that  had  lost  nearly  all  the  bitterness  that 
had  spoiled  it.  The  old  Chinaman  was 
saved.  He  was  grateful.  Dan,  who  had 
almost  forgotten  the  affair  in  a  week,  was 
staggered  when  he  was  offered  a  paying 
cargo  home,  recommended  to  a  shipper  by 
the  old  man  he  had  rescued. 

“Try  and  get  a  few  sailormen  in  the 
crowd  this  time,  Mister,”  he  told  the  mate 
with  a  grin.  “Well  run  the  hoodoo  clean 
out  of  the  ship  this  passage  home.  Get 
white  men  if  you  have  to  get  ’em  from 
the  jail.” 

That  had  been  a  glorious  sailing 
day.  The  crew  were  white,  and 
sober.  Half  of  them  were  sailor- 
men,  too.  And  the  ship  sailed  well.  She 
cleared  Anjer  in  a  month,  and  carried 
pleasant  breezes  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
Men  had  sung  in  the  dog  watches.  That 
alone  was  something  long  unknown  aboard 
the  Garnet.  Young  Shamus.  taken  out  of 
jail  where  he  was  repenting  desertion  from 
a  warship,  was  a  song  bird  of  quality. 
Song  or  chantey,  salty  stave  or  sentiment^ 
ballad,  Shamus  knew  them  all,  and  was 
young  enough  and  willing  enough  to  sing 
whenever  a^ed.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  the  Garnet’s  anchors  came  up  to  a 
tune:  her  yards  went  aloft  to  the  swing 
of  a  song. 

“It's  safe  to  giNY  this  crowd  a  rum  ra¬ 
tion,  Mister,”  Dan  told  the  mate  the  first 
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evening  out  of  Shanghai,  after  keenly 
wei^ng  up  the  men. 

Ilie  men  got  their  rum,  but  Dan  took 
none.  He  h^  taken  no  liquor  since  the 
day  he  got  the  cargo. 

Down  to  the  Line  the  ship  carried  fair 
weather.  Then  came  a  week  of  baffling 
airs  and  calms.  It  was  hot.  Nothing  out 
of  the  common.  Just  hot,  Line  weather. 
Rain  in  squalls,  and  rain  that  fell  straight 
and  windlessly.  It  was  to  be  expected. 
The  tanks  were  rqilenished  with  sweet 
fresh  water.  The  men  plugged  the  scup¬ 
pers  and  flooded  the  maindeck,  having  an 
orgy  of  freshwater  bathing  and  waslung  of 
clothes. 

Two  weeks  of  calms.  Dan’s  brow  was 
creased.  He  chewed  at  his  lip.  One  day 
the  rain  fell  for  fourteen  hours  solid  with¬ 
out  one  fluttering  sigh  of  wind.  It 
drummed  on  the  decks.  It  slashed  across 
the  idle  canvas.  Like  balls  of  soft  putty 
it  thudded  on  the  skylight  glass:  Whop! 
Whop!  Whop!  it  came  out  of  the  saturated 
foot  of  the  ^>anker  hauled  amidship  to  stop 
the  whanging  of  the  boom. 

Three  we^.  DanTook  a  drink,  often. 
Then  faint  airs,  always  ahead.  A  gale. 
They  ran  before  it  for  two  days,  away 
from  their  port  of  destination.  And  a 
month  followed  of  blazing  sun  and  the 
lightest  of  breezes  in  which  the  Garnet 
ta^ed,  two  days  on  port,  two  days  on  star¬ 
board  tacks,  seeking  that  wind  which 
should  not  be  in  her  teeth. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  month  that 
the  scurvy  appeared.  A  man  shambled 
aft,  showing  ^e  skipper  bleeding  gums 
and  swollen  wrists.  The  man  was  dosed 
with  vinegar,  and  stood  his  trick  at  the 
whed;  but  fell  down  the  poop  ladder  when 
the  trick  was  done  and  never  got  out  of 
his  bunk  again  except  to  be  buried. 

Dan  nuide  an  inspection  of  the  men. 
Scurvy  was  already  badly  established.  He 
had  feared  it.  His  stores  were  poor.  Long 
periods  of  ill  fortune  had  forced  economy; 
and  the  greater  profits  of  his  last  pas¬ 
sage  had  gone  in  clearing  off  debts. 
There  was  no  limejuice  in  the  ship.  Little 
vinegar.  He  had  bought  limes  from  a 
boat  off  Anjer;  but  th^  had  long  since 
gone.  He  knew  the  beef  and  pork  were 
bad.  He  bought  them  in  China,  and 
cheaply;  but  he  ate  the  same  food  as  the 
crew,  aiMl  his  faith  in  his  luck  had  come 
back  to  such  a  degree  that  he  believed 


the  ship  would  make  another  good  pai. 
sage  and  get  home  tefore  the  poor  food 
did  harm. 

But  the  ship’s  hoodoo  was  dogging  her. 
The  day  that  the  scurvy  appeared  openly, 
the  breeze  came  down  with  a  whistling 
bang,  fair  for  home.  It  was  a  gale.  The 
Garnet  flew.  Seas  roared  at  her  bows. 
Running  before  it,  she  carried  her  canvas 
like  the  crack  she  was.  Dan  grinned  and 
rubbed  his  hands.  Scurvy  was  forgotten. 
At  speed  like  that  the  gale  would  soon 
blow  the  scurvy  out  of  her. 

“Ssssssl  Roll  home,  old  Garnetr  he 
muttered,  watching  the  leaping  seas  at  her 
quarters. 

The  men  rallied.  But  a  fair  wind  can¬ 
not  cure  scurvy.  The  weaker  fell  ill,  and 
died.  One  fine  sailornum  was  flung  from 
aloft  through  sheer  inability  to  hold  on, 
so  weak  had  the  disease  made  him.  Tht 
was  the  man  Dan  Pitney  had  sewn  up 
and  buried  himself.  Young  Shamus  was 
singing— crazed.  Chips  was  weakening. 
The  mates  grumbled  at  the  press  of  sail 
which  they  would  soon  be  unable  to 
handle  through  loss  of  men. 

“Grind  up  all  the  potatoes  into  juice, 
skins  and  all,”  he  told  the  steward.  And 
the  men  were  fed  the  juice  in  spoonfuls 
while  it  lasted.  He  drank  much  rum  him¬ 
self;  but  he  did  three  men’s  work.  The 
second  mate  fell  sick.  Dan  nursed  him, 
and  stood  his  watch.  The  fore  royal  ^ht 
It  blew  away  before  Dan  could  get  up  to 
secure  it.  There  was  nobody  else  to  do 
it.  The  mate  would  not  leave  the  deck. 
The  thrashing  of  it  had  awakened  Dan, 
too  late.  The  main  royal  blew  down  wind 
in  a  gossamer  of  fine  threads  while  Dan 
was  coming  down  from  aloft. 

“Ought  to  take  in  sail  while  we  can!" 
the  mate  whimpered.  “Look,  I  got  H 
too!” 

Dan  swiftly  glanced  at  the  man.  Scurvy 
was  •  upon  him.  And  the  Garnet  was 
sorely  overpressed.  Even  running  before 
the  hard  gale  she  rolled  her  main  deck  fuQ 
of  water.  But  Dan  Pitney  knew  that  his 
one  chance  to  save  his  men  was  to  reach 
St.  Helena  and  get  fresh  vegetables  for 
them.  It  was  his  nearest  port  with  the 
wind  he  had  and  the  crew  he  could  mus¬ 
ter.  He  glanced  aloft;  bit  his  lip  and 
grinned.  The  mate  shuddered  at  that 
grin.  It  was  the  bitterest  he  had  yet  sees 
on  the  skipper’s  grim  face. 
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Hold  on  for  five  minutes.  Mister, 
and  you  can  turn  in,"  Dan  told 
him.  Dan  .went  bdow,  drank 
a  sUggeru^S  booker  of  rum,  sugar,  and 
visegar,  and  put  on  a  heavy  watch  coat. 
Xhen  he  sent  the  mate  below,  bidding  him 
smllow  potato  juice  before  turning  in. 

The  miserable  few  forward  cursed  Dan. 
They  crept  from  forecastle  to  galley,  from 
{orccastle  to  wheel,  and  back  as  best  they 
Height,  scarcely  able  to  weather  the  board¬ 
ing  seas  in  their  weakness.  Through  all 
Dan  Pitney  stood  there  aft,  grim  as  death, 
iii|)ervious  as  rock,  watching  his  ship 
through  her  labor,  standing  a  trick  at  the 
wheel  where  a  man  fell,  or  when  a  relief 
(ailed  to  arrive.  He  stood  there  at  the 
helm  for  a  day  and  a  half  alone;  the  ship 
Sew  on  before  the  smoking  gale,  rain  slash¬ 
ing  athwart  her,  the  sky  and  seas  a 
smother  of  misty  spume.  And  from  time 
to  time  Dan  wiped  a  hand  across  his  eyes. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  may  be 
disordered  vision.  There  are  others,  such 
as  evil  breath,  and  haggard  features. 
Dan’s  eyes  bothered  him.  He  twisted  a 
becket  about  the  wheel  and  ran  to  the 
chart  room,  peering  into  the  mirror  of  his 
sextant  for  lack  of  a  better.  He  was  hag¬ 
gard,  certainly.  He  breathed  upon  the 
and  smelled  the  faint  vapor.  There 
was  nothing  fetid  about  his  breath. 
Nothing  but  a  faint  aroma  of  rum.  He 
grinned  at  that.  It  was  to  be  expected. 
.^s  for  the  haggardness,  well,  that  might 
be  expected  too.  It  was  the  vision  that 
worried  him.  He  might  have  put  .that 
down  to  long  vigil,  quite  justly.  But  the 
fear  was  in  him.  He  returned  to  the  helm 
and  wondered. 

There  was  nothing  for  men  to  hate  him 
for.  They  ought  to  have  praised  him.  Yet 
they  cursed  him.  They  cursed  his  grim 
face.  They  cursed  his  grin.  They  cursed 
the  very  strength  which  kept  him  erect  and 
left  them  at  peace  to  die  if  they  would. 
They  cursed  him  when  he  roughly  forced 
potato  juice  between  their  swollen  gums; 
and  they  cursed  him  when  the  potato  juice 
was  ended.  They  could  not  eat  the  salt 
■neat  the  cook  grudgingly  cooked.  When 
the  cook  fell  sick,  and  they  had  to  eat 
»pped  biscuit,  they  cursed  that,  though 
it  was  and  had  long  been  the  only  fo^ 
they  were  able  to  assimilate.  A  man  went 
ift  and  cursed  Dan  to  his  face,  swaying  on 
tottering  feet,  raving,  waving  a  knife  feebly. 


Dan  knocked  him  down  without  a  word, 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  forward  to 
his  bunk,  leaving  the  ship  to  stagger  on. 
It  was  the  swiftest  and  most  hunume  way 
to  haxKlle  the  poor  wretch.  They  cursed 
him  for  that.  And  through  all  the  hurly- 
burly  young  Shamus  pip^  in  his  sweet, 
clear  tenor  t^t  illness  seemed  not  to  befog: 

RoUiog  home,  rolling  borne,  loUiag  home 
across  the  sea, 

RoBing  home  to  friendly  faces,  rolling  home, 
dear  land  to  thee. 

Night  came.  The  fl}ring  mist  thickened. 
Tlie  Garnet  flew  before  the  gale,  enveloped 
in  a  tremendous  roar  of  wind  and  sea. 
There  were  no  running  lights  put  out.  No¬ 
body  to  trim  them.  No  ships  down  there 
anyhow.  Dan  caught  himsdf  as  be  was 
falling  asleep  at  the  wheel.  He  wondered 
how  the  mates  were  getting  along.  The 
steward  had  not  been  up  to  bring  him 
food  all  day.  He  becketed  the  wheel  again, 
and  stumbled  below.  The  second  mate  was 
delirious.  The  mate’s  face  was  like  a  pasty 
mask  of  yellow,  in  which  the  closed  eyes 
were  sunk  deeply.  The  steward  sat  in  hb 
own  berth,  last  of  the  potato  juice 
spilled  over  his  knees.  He  was  dead. 

Dan  laughed  rustily.  He  drank  more 
rum,  sugar,  and  vinegar;  carried  the  stew¬ 
ard  up  on  deck  wrapp^  in  his  bedding, 
lashed  him  up  with  an  iron  snatchblock  for 
ballast,  and  dropped  him  into  the  bubbling 
wake.  Then  he  cast  off  the  becket  and 
steered  bis  ^ip. 

His  eyes  bothered  him  still.  He  could 
scarcely  see  the  ship’s  bows.  At  times  the 
mainmast  was  misty.  He  shook  his  bead, 
bull-like,  fretfully.  Rubbing  his  eyes  only 
filled  them  with  grinding  salt.  He  kept 
the  binnacle  light  going  with  oil  fifcbed 
from  the  chart  room  lamp.  He  needed  the 
binnacle  light  to  steer  by.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  use  the  chart  room  for  within  a 
thousand  miles.  But  the  compass  was 
poorly  illumined  at  times.  The  binnacle 
glass  or  his  eyes  were  surely  fogged.  And 
forward,  above  the  roar  of  wind  and  sea. 
that  damnable  Shamus  howled  his  madden¬ 
ing  song: 

Rolling  home  dear  land  to  thee  I 

Dan  started  to  go  forward.  He  would 
stop  that  silly  howling.  .\nd  out  of  the 
darkness  abeam  came  swift  catastrophe.  It 
cut  short  Shamus's  song.  A  long  jibboom 
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spiked  athwart  the  Gamers  forecastle-head. 
A  lean,  low,  laden  barque  crashed  into  the 
ship.  Amid  the  crashing  of  gear,  the  thun- 
de^g  of  emptied  sails,  the  screams  of  men, 
the  smashing  rending  of  timbers,  the  roar 
of  the  sea  seemed  quelled.  Then  the  wind 
took  the  Garnet  aback,  as  she  was  wrenched 
fixun  her  course  by  the  entangling  barque. 
Dan  watched  his  straining  masts,  awed 
by  their  terrific  stress.  He  was  vaguely 
aware  that  the  barque  seemed  to  be  cut  in 
two.  Then  he  da^ed  forward,  shouting 
fm  hands  to  swing  the  foreyards  to  get  the 
ship  off  wind  again.  While  shouting,  he 
flung  down  coils  of  braces  himself:  and  he 
took  his  superb  strength  of  muscle  and  will 
to  the  herculean  task  of  backing  the  yards, 
darting  from  weather  to  lee,  perforce  allow¬ 
ing  yards  to  come  around  with  a  slam 
through  sheer  inability  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  Blinded  with  sweat  and  flying 
salt  ^ray,  his  legs  knocked  from  under 
him  often  as  the  arrested  ship  took  great 
seas  over  the  reeling  bulwark,  Dan  was 
aware  of  others  scrambling  about  the  decks, 
feebly  gnq^ling  for  ropes  to  haul  and  haul¬ 
ing  we^y.  Tlje  fear  of  death  by  drown¬ 
ing,  and  alarm  at  the  crash  of  the  collision, 
was  enough  to  get  men  out  of  their  bunks 
even  though  ni^  death  from  scurvy.  But 
there  was  no  song  among  them.  Dan 
brushed  against  them  in  the  work.  He 
felt  as  if  he  brushed  against  glmsts. 

The  Garnet  swept  wide  of  the  wind, 
and  Dan  ran  aft  to  check  her  with 
the  helm.  Right  at  the  poop  rail 
he  was  further  shocked.  There  was  no 
light.  Only  a  shadowy  lighter  darkness  of 
mist.  But  in  it  was  life.  Out  of  it  came 
a  v(^:  a  woman’s  voice. 

“Please  lend  a  hand  here!” 

Dan  was  staggered.  A  woman!  He 
laughed,  har^y.  Of  all  things  needed  to 
make  his  tale  of  evil  luck  complete,  here 
it  was.  C^lm  and  h^  winds.  S<mrvy. 
Half  his  crew  dead,  the  other  half  as  go<^ 
as  dead.  CoUi^n,  and  a  very  good  p(^i- 
bility  of  wreck:  he  had  yet  to  look  into 
that  as  soon  as  he  steadi^  the  ship.  Now 
a  wmnan!  As  if  he  had  not  had  plenty 
of  trouble  with  women.  One  woman  had 
quit  him  when  the  going  got  rough.  They 
were  all  bad  luck  in  a  ship.  They  were  all 
alike. 

"Help  me,  quick!  I  can’t  hold  it!”  the 
voice  cried;  and  Dan  responded,  sensing 


something  unusual  in  the  tone.  He  reached 
the  side  of  a  slim,  oilskinned  figure,  and 
wondered  many  things.'  Chiefly  he  won¬ 
dered  how  the  woman  got  there  first  of  aO; 
and  why  she  did  not  seem  scared  to  death 
She  held  on  to  something  over  the  side. 
He  reached  along  until  he  found  her  hand;, 
and  his  own  fastened  upon  a  rope,  whkli 
she  had  turned  about  the  pipe  rail. 

“Father’s  hanging  on  to  the  vegetable 
locker.  Your  ship’s  moving  too  fast  for 
— me — to — ^hang — on!” 

Dan  had  caught  up  the  end  of  the  rope 
It  was  fastened  to  a  ringbolt  in  a  floating 
structure  that  floundered  beneath  his  rail. 
Hastily  taking  more  turns  to  secure  it,  he 
ran  to  the  helm  and  steadied  the  Gama. 
Then  he  ran  back  and  clambered  over  the 
rail  to  grope  for  the  man  there.  It  was  a 
perilous  groping.  Ship  and  floating  locker 
crashed  together  on  the  big  seas.  Dan 
worked  in  a  daze.  He  scarcely  realized 
that  he  lifted  aboard  a  heavy,  helpless  man. 

“Have  you  no  crew?”  the  woman  was 
asking  him,  helping  the  man  over  the  raQ. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  barque.  There 
was  a  clash  of  gear  as  the  Garnet  edged  to 
the  wind  again.  Dan  must  get  back  to 
the  wheel.  He  took  his  knife  to  cut  the 
locker  adrift.  It  was  a  drag. 

“Half  of  ’em  dead.  Other  half  down  with 
scurvy,”  he  muttered,  the  blade  on  the 
rope.  The  woman  stopped  him,  crying  ex¬ 
citedly: 

“Sciuvy?  Stop!  Don’t  cut!  The  locker’s 
full  of  potatoes!  Save  them.  I’ll  take  the 
wheel!” 

What  sort  of  a  woman  was  this?  Dan 
obeyed  her  suggestion  without  very  mudi 
of  a  notion  what  he  did  or  what  it  was  all 
about.  He  knew  that  the  ship  was  being 
gentled  back  to  her  course  before  the  wind. 
The  silence  of  the  filled  sails  told  that.  And 
as  he  remembered  it,  the  voice  had  no  fri^ 
in  it.  The  woman  was  breathless,  but  un¬ 
afraid. 

From  the  forecastle  three  decrepit  men 
had  ventured  when  the  ship  was  taken 
aback.  They  remained.  Their  trouble  had 
been  as  mudi  panic  as  scurvy;  and  in  the 
moment  of  fear,  when  death  by  drownii< 
seemed  sure  if  they  stayed  below,  their 
disease  proved  less  terrible  than  they  had 
been  willing  to  believe.  They  crept  to 
Dan’s  side,  whining,  reaching  out  wavering 
hands  to  help. 

“Pass  me  down  the  lee  vang!”  D® 
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gritted.  It  was  no  moment  for  recrimi¬ 
nations.  He  had  a  strong  idea  that  the  men 
had  been  malingering;  but  then  they  might 
not  have  been,  either.  Precious  potatoes 
were  to  be  salved.  “Get  a  move  onl  ”  He 
could  not  hold  on  to  that  cumbersome 
locker  much  longer.  The  Garnet  foamed 
forward,  and  the  heavy  square  box,  deep 
with  tubers,  swirled  and  sagged  at  t^  end 
of  a  creaking,  precarious  rope.  The  men 
fumbled  and  found  the  guy  which  held  the 
spanker  gaff  in  trim,  the  spanker  being 
fvled  before  the  wind.  The  lower  block 
was  passed  to  Dan,  who  hooked  it  into  the 
ringbolt  of  the  locker.  And  with  the  fall 
part  taken  to  the  poop  capstan  they  wear¬ 
ily  hove  in  the  ta^e  until  the  big  clumsy 
loder  swung  in  over  the  rail  with  a  smash 
and  came  to  rest,  a  mess  of  broken  teak 
and  burlap,  out  of  the  midst  of  which  came 
a  sweet  earthy  smell. 

Dan  went  to  investigate  his  passengers. 
The  man  lay  where  he  had  b^n  placed. 
The  woman  steered.  The  faintest  of  light 
from  the  binnacle  played  intermittently 
upon  her  glistening  oilskins. 

“If  you  have  a  hand  to  take  the  wheel, 

I  want  to  see  to  dad,”  she  said.  Her  teeth 
clkked  sharply,  as  if  she  were  holding  her- 
sdf  strongly  in  hand  against  some  emotion. 
Dan  was  still  dazed.  Here  he  was,  and 
here  she  was,  and  on  the  deck  lay  a  man, 
her  father,  and  all  apparently  out  of  no¬ 
where  in  no  time.  Dan  ter^y  sent  one 
of  his  feeble  men  to  the  wheel,  crushing  a 
potato  under  his  rubber  boot  heel  and  bid¬ 
ding  the  man  swallow  the  pulp  since  he 
riiined  that  his  teeth  were  too  loose  to 
bite  with. 

Together  the  woman  and  Dan  knelt  be¬ 
side  her  father.  His  eyes  were  shut.  Dan 
|ot  a  lantern  lighted.  The  man  was  rather 
old  looking,  but  there  was  more  than  age 
in  that  drawn,  pained  face:  and  more  than 
the  pain  of  any  recent  injury.  One  wasted 
bud  groped  for  and  fastened  upon  the 
(ffl’s  hand.  Her  head  was  bent  to  catch 
something  he  said;  and  soon  she  glanced 
<p  at  Dan,  her  dry  throat  working,  but 
<ith  a  brave  spirit  shining  in  her  moist 
I  eyes. 

“He’s  gone,”  she  said. 

“Gone?”  e^oed  Dan.  He  felt  as  if  he 
»ere  awakening  out  of  a  queer  sleep.  The 
vwnan  seemed  to  be  acting  in  as  casual  a 
BMoner  as  if  she  belong  aboard  the 
Cwwei,  had  always  been  there;  not  at  all 


like  a  woman  just  plucked  from  a  doomed 
barqbe  in  a  roaring  sea.  There  were  gray 
stre^  creeping  into  the  eastward  sky,  and 
the  leaping  crests  and  the  storming  ship 
achieved  a  ghostly  illumination.  Dan  saw 
the  woman’s  face  clearly.  It  was  a  young 
face.  The  face  of  twenty-five.  A  strong 
face.  Strong,  womanly,  kind.  Sorrow  was 
there,  and  the  weariness  that  comes  of  long 
vigil.  Dan  could  appreciate  that  look. 
Most  of  all,  there  was  an  utter  absence  of 
outward  inclination  to  weep,  though  the  big 
brown  eyes  were  cloudy  and  strained.  And 
when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  low  and 
steady.  There  seemed  to  be  in  it  a  note 
of  understanding  sympathy  for  Dan  him¬ 
self. 

“  T  T’S  for  the  best.  He  has  suffered  a 
I  lot,”  she  was  saying.  It  was  a  brief 
X  and  unfrilled  story  she  told  to  Dan, 
even  while  her  tender  capable  hands  per¬ 
formed  the  last  small  services  for  her  dead 
parent.  Her  father.  Captain  Nelson  of  the 
barque  Natal,  had  been  ill  with  Bright’s 
disease.  The  barque  was  trying  to  make 
Cape  Town  to  land  him  when  the  Garnet 
collided  with  her.  The  old  man  was  in 
very  bad  shape,  and  had  little  faith  in  his 
mates.  He  was  lying  on  blankets  on  the 
vegetable  locker  top,  unwilling  to  go  to  his 
bed.  Nobody  had  seen  the  Garnet  before 
the  impact.  Even  the  girl,  who  was  with 
her  father  through  the  night,  had  been 
startled  out  of  a  sense  of  semi-security  to 
find  herself  and  the  locker  and  her  father 
sliding  into  the  sea  through  shattered  rails, 
while  the  night  was  hellish  with  uproar. 

“I  caught  your  rail  as  the  ships  parted,” 
she  explained.  “It  was  your  own  main- 
topsail  brace  I  passed  through  the  locker 
ringbolt.  I  thought  father  might  recover. 
I  know  now  that  he  could  not.  And  the 
loss  of  the  Natal  would  have  ruined  him. 
He’s  better  off  now.  He  did  not  blame 
your  ship.  We  were  carrying  no  lights — ” 

“Lights?  Nor  were  we!  ”  cried  Dan.  He 
felt  a^amed  before  this  courageous  woman 
who  faced  her  tremendous  calamity  so 
sturdily. 

“You  couldn’t,  with  your  crew  down.  I 
must  look  at  them  when  we  have  done  all 
we  can  for  dad.  Our  own  poor  fellows  are 
all—” 

“Let  me  help  you,”  Dan  interrupted, 
lifting  the  body.  The  mere  thought  of  that 
barque’s  crew,  gone  to  the  last  man,  nude 
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him  shiver.  And  this  girl,  she  could  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  feel  thankful  that  her 
father  had  found  rest  even  in  death;  she 
could  find  time  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
lost  men;  yet  for  herself  she  had  never 
uttered  one  word  of  regret,  of  grief,  of 
bitterness  against  fate.  Dan  could  not  help 
recalling  his  own  manner  of  meeting  ca¬ 
lamity.  The  recollection  put  a  ferocity  into 
his  heart  which  reflected  itself  in  his 
actions.  He  picked  up  Captain  Nelson 
alone,  and  bore  him  in  to  the'chartroom 
settee.  Barbara  Nelson  borrowed  palm  and 
needle  and  prepared  the  body  for  burial  in 
sailorly  fasUon. 

She  found  time  to  think  of  saving  the 
vegetable  locker  to  fight  the  scurvy  with, 
right  there  in  the  actual  moment  when  any 
man  might  have  been  forgiven  for  forget¬ 
ting  all  save  safety.  Dan  pondered  on 
that,  too,  standing  there  in  the  dawn, 
watching  the  way  of  his  ship  in  the  big 
seas  while  that  slender,  fair  young  woman 
plodded  on  at  her  grim  task.  When  about 
done,  she  kissed  the  dead  face  passicmately 
bef(M%  closing  the  last  of  the  sl^oud;  after 
that  momentary  di^lay  of  emotion  she  was 
again  the  brave,  capable  sea  woman. 

“‘Shall  we  launch  him  homeward  now?” 
she  asked.  “I  know  be  would  not  want 
to  linger.” 

Th^  launched  the  old  captain.  It  was 
Barbara  who  whirred  a  prayer.  She  had 
used  up  much  strength  lately;  but  her  hand 
was  firm  and  her  voice  almost  steady.  She 
watched  the  long  canvas  shape  slide  into 
the  cold  sea  without  a  tremor.  And  when 
all  was  over  she  stood  for  a  minute  with 
head  bowed,  then  turned  to  Dan  smiling 
wanly. 

“Shall  we  look  the  men  over  now?”  she 
suggested.  “We  two  cannot  sail  this  big 
ship  forever  alone.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Dan  mut¬ 
tered.  “I  believe  you  could  almost  do  it 
yourself.  Shall  we  look  in  the  forecastle? 
It  may  not  be  nice.” 

Young  Shamus  had  been  silent  for  many 
hours.  Now  he  raised  his  clear  voice,  with 
a  shrill  break  in  it: 

Roiling  home,  rolling  home,  rolling  home 
acroM  the  sea, 

Rolling  home  to  friendly  faces,  rolling  home, 
dear  land,  to  thee. 

“That  one’s  singing  crazy,”  Dan  said, 
gloomily.  Barbara  Nelson  was  hurrying 


forward,  the  sprays  drenching  her,  the  seas 
swirling  about  her  booted  feet.  At  the 
voice  she  quickened  her  step.  Dan  followed 
her  into  the  forecastle.  He  recoiled  from 
the  fetid  air  that  rushed  out.  She  entered 
like  a  living  light.  The  place  seemed 
sweeter  for  her  entry.  One  of  the  men  who 
had  been  scared  into  going  on  deck  was 
doddering  about  in  there,  smashing  up 
potatoes  in  a  messkid,  wolfing  the  pulp. 
The  girl  cheerily  bade  him  smash  up  some 
more.  Made  the  fellow  feel  less  of  a  lurcher 
by  impl)ring  that  he  was  doing  something 
useful  even  before  being  told.  Dan  hur¬ 
riedly  examined  the  murky  place.  He  found 
four  dead  men;  carried  them  out,  and 
buried  them  before  the  girl  had  completed 
her  ministrations  to  the  living. 

There  is  nothing  like  raw  potatoes  to 
check  scurvy.  There  is  nothing  like  light 
to  sweeten  dark  places.  Nothing  in  the 
world  like  a  good  woman  to  prove  evil 
genius  a  liar.  Dan  Pitney  saw  the  sun 
come  out  three  days  after  Barbara  Nelson 
came  on  board  so  informally.  He  checked 
up  his  reckoning.  It  surprised  him.  He 
had  gone  on  sailing  his  ship  while  she 
nursed  the  sick.  He  had  known,  vaguely, 
that  one  by  one  the  mates  returned  to  duty; 
and  one  by  one  the  men  appeared  on  deck 
for  fresh  air.  He  knew  that  the  scurvy 
was  being  beaten  ofl,  because  food  was 
demanded  again,  and  he  had  to  issue  stores 
for  a  volunteer  cook  to  prepare.  But  he 
had  scarcely  realized  that  the  ship  was  so 
near  to  the  island  where  plenty  of  fresh 
provisions  could  be  secured.  And  through 
the  darkest  days,  he  had  watched  his  ship’s 
gear  go  piece  by  piece.  He  had  grown 
used  to  it.  It  was  all  a  part  of  his  evil 
luck.  Part  of  the  record  being  made  by 
the  Garnet  the  killer. 

He  was  amazed  to  find,  on  close 
inspection,  that  he  had  lost  but 
little  gear.  Aside  from  two  royals, 
with  their  yards  and  gear,  and  a  parted 
backrope,  the  ship  had  suffered  little.  The 
collision  with  the  barque  had  merely  broken 
some  stanchions,  stripp>ed  away  a  dozen 
feet  of  teak  rail  or  so,  and  bent  in  some 
plates  above  water.  Then  the  saloon  was 
different.  It  had  grown  to  be  a  gloomy, 
dismal  dungeon.  Meals,  when  served,  were 
ordeals;  occasions  for  passing  bitter  speech 
with  bitter  bread.  Now  the  daylight  got 
into  it  somehow.  And  the  sunlight.  A 
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woman’s  hand  was  visible,  everywhere.  A 
meal  became  a  thing  to  anticipate.  The 
poor  food  could  be  fashioned  into  shapes 
which  tempted  sickly  palates.  And  it  was. 

Barbara  used  potatoes  lavishly,  in  a  vast 
number  of  forms;  she  fed  raw  potato  pulp 
to  scurvied  men  until  they  were  well.  She 
stood  her  trick  at  the  helm  often,  to  leave 
a  man  available  for  other  work.  Young 
Shamus  worshipped  her.  The  scanty  crew 
would  have  di^  for  her  to  a  man.  Both 
nates  vowed  that  the  Garnet  sailed  faster, 
steered  better,  and  spurned  the  seas  more 
easily  when  she  was  on  deck.  As  for  her 
steering,  there  was  one  old  salt  who  swore 
that  the  wind  always  drew  four  points  free 
the  moment  she  took  the  helm.  He  was 
ready  to  fight  to  prove  it,  too. 

Dan  found  his  eyes  roving  whenever  she 
was  on  deck.  He  had  known  women.  One 
woman  had  quit  him  as  rats  quit  a  sinking 
ship.  He  had  not  sunk,  but  that  was  no 
faidt  of  the  woman’s.  He  was  about  due 
to  sink.  This  voyage  had  come  near 
foundering  him.  The  very  moment  that 
I  this  new  woman  came  on  board,  was  might* 

’  Oy  close  to  the  final  moment  for  him  and 
hh  killer  Garnet.  Yet,  see  what  came  of 
k.  The  Garnet  acted  like  a  killer  no  longer. 
A  more  sea  kindly  ship  never  rolled  down 
to  St.  Helena.  The  few  men  left  grew 
hearty  and  lusty.  They  never  growled, 
though  the  work  was  murderous  for  so 
few.  Bitterness  had  gone  zooming  down  to 
leeward.  Evil  Chinese  salt  horse  appeared 
as  ambrosia  when  made  into  stew  or  hash 
after  many  washings  in  fresh  water,  and 
blended  with  ancient  preserved  stuffs  used 
with  intelligence  and  walling  hands. 

No  doubt  of  it,  Barbara  Nelson  was  a 
vastly  different  kind  of  woman.  Not  that 
her  brightness  and  cheery  manner  wholly 
hid  the  grief  that  followed  her  loss.  It 
was  simply  that  her  courage  was  greater 
than  her  grief.  Her  courage  was  infinite. 
She  had  heard  all  about  ^e  killer  while 
t^ing  to  the  sick.  She  regarded  Dan 
Rtney  with  a  deeper  sympathy  thereafter. 
She  never  mentioned  it;  but  she  knew,  and 
ban  knew  that  she  did. 

They  sighted  the  island  in  the  sunset. 


In  the  morning  they  would  come  to  anchor. 
There  would  be  fr^  beef,  and  vegetables, 
and  fish,  and  new  water. 

“I  suppose  you  want  to  land  and  go 
home  by  steamer,”  said  Dan.  Forward, 
young  Shamus  was  singing,  and  his  voice 
was  wonderful. 

Cheer  up,  Jack,  bnght  smiles  await  you, 
from  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

And  her  loving  eyes  will  greet  you,  with 
kind  welcomes  everywhere. 

“I  have  no  home  now.  The  Natal  was 
my  home,”  Barbara  said  with  the  first  note 
of  regret  he  had  heard  in  her  voice.  “I 
had  hoped  I  might  be  allowed  to  continue 
on  in  your  ship.  We  lost  everything  with 
the  Imque,  but  1  have  friends  at  home. 
They  may — ” 

Rolling  home,  rolling  home,  rolling  home 
dw  land  to  thee. 

“You  lived  at  sea  all  the  time?”  Dan 
queried.  He  had  guessed  that  much.  Bar¬ 
bara  Nelson  was  the  complete  sea  woman. 

“All  the  time  since  s^ool,”  she  said. 
“It’s  my  life.  I  love  it.” 

“It’s  cruel  as  hell!” 

“Do  you  see  only  the  cruelty?”  she 
chided  gently.  Dan  stared  at  ha.  She 
had  small  reason  to  see  anything  else.  But 
one  glance  at  her  face,  all  aglow  in  the 
sunset,  showed  Dan  how  insignificant  the 
sea’s  cruelty  could  be  when  braved  with 
such  a  spirit  as  animated  her  slender  body. 

“By  God,  you’re  right!”  he  breathed. 
“It’s  a  grai^,  and — and —  Oh,  I’m  no 
spiller  of  words,  Barbara,  but  if  you  want 
to  stay  in  the  Garnet,  I  mean  stay  for  good, 
I — ^you — ^well,  dammit — ” 

And  well  sing  in  joyful  chorus,  in  the 
wmtches  of  the  night. 

We  shall  andior  in  the  ha\’en  when  the 
gny  dawn  brings  the  light. 

Young  Shamus  gave  that  final  verse 
tongue  in  bell  tones,  and  the  small,  hoarse 
chorus  rolled  around  him.  It  was  as  if 
those  sea  salted  survivors  of  a  grim  pas¬ 
sage  realised  that  two  lonely  souls  aft  were 
about  to  come  to  their  haven  too. 
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1.  THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  A  KILLING 


The  feud  between  the  Bar-Question  men  came  down  the  little  canon  creek  into 
Ranch  and  the  Two-Track  Dollar  sight  less  than  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
outfit  came  to  a  head  at  Empty  Gun  they  found  Putnam  and  several  of  his  men 
Court  in  the  trial  of  Wayne  Putnam  branding  the  calves  of  a  small  round-up- 
on  the  charge  of  murder. 


Putnam  was 
foreman  of  the  Bar-Question,  a  slender, 
dark  complexioned,  intensely  active  and 
capable  man  hardly  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  circumstances  were 
famfliar  enough,  and  there  seemed  hardly 
any  need  of  perjury  to  prove  the  case. 

Putnam  was  accused  of  shooting  Roy 
Baler,  son  of  Old  Dollar  Baler,  at  an  arroyo 
fence.  No  one  had  witness^  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  but  Putnam  had  been  seen  six  miles 
eastward  of  the  wash,  riding  line  alone — 
an  unusual  thing  for  a  foreman  to  be  do¬ 
ing.  The  father,  when  the  son’s  body  was 
found,  rode  immediately  to  swear  out  a 
warrant,  for  he  was  on  close  and  friendly 
terms  with  the  Empty  Gun  administration, 
and  it  would  be  easy  and  better  to  have 
things  done  legally  than  to  have  them  set¬ 
tled  personally,  on  account  of  the  narrow 
margin  between  the  county’s  rival  factions 
at  the  dection  show-downs. 

A  posse,  led  by  Sheriff  Linden,  rode  out 
to  the  Bar-Question  outfit.  Apparently  its 
arrival  was  unexpected,  for  when  the  horse- 


and  not  one  of  them  had  on  a  gun.  A  swift 
dash  by  Linden  had  captured  Putnam,  cov¬ 
ered  the  ranch  buildings  against  an  attack 
from  the  rear,  and  in  fact  accomplished 
his  object  plumb  peaceably. 

“What’s  this?”  Putnam  exclaimed. 

“Murdering  Roy  Baler,”  the  sheriff  an¬ 
swered,  and  read  the  warrant. 

“Roy  dead?”  Putnam  demanded, 
sharply. 

The  sheriff  and  all  the  posse,  with  one 
exception,  laughed  rather  sneeringly.  Deny 
Linden,  the  sheriff’s  son,  however,  watching 
the  foreman  narrowly  and  with  the  eyes  of 
a  man  who  had  with  avid  ouriosity  studied 
psychology  in  an  Eastern  university,  did 
not  laugh.  Derry  saw  in  Putnam’s  eyes 
and  in  the  quick  intensity  of  his  sharp, 
quick  stare  something  that  was  inexpli¬ 
cable,  which  might  mean  superb  self-con¬ 
trol,  or  it  might  mean  surprise  or  resigna¬ 
tion— or  combinations  of  varied  emotion 
and  calculations. 

The  posse  rode  into  Empty  Gun  Cool 
and  put  the  prisoner  in  the  big,  substan- 
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tid  jail.  The  grand  jury  met  a  week  later, 
found  indictments  charging  murder  and 
,  an  extra  frill  or  two,  as  regards  attempt¬ 
ing  to  confiscate  unbranded  cow  babies. 
The  supposition  was  that  Roy  Baler  had 
aught  Putnam  tricking  the  Two-Track 
D(^r  property  there  at  the  Arroyo  Cholla, 
as  it  was  called.  Motive  did  not  matter 
much,  in  fact,  for  Putnam  was  a  killer  and 
hated,  it  could  be  proved,  anyone  wearing 
the  Two-Track  Brand. 

The  Bar-Question,  a  ranch  company 
owned  by  the  Currey  brothers,  enjpiged 
Senator  Robert  Sling’s  law  partnership  for 
the  defense,  while  “Dollar”  Baler  engaged 
Judge  Ripley  Lipsum  as  counsel  for  the 
people  and  assistant  to  County  Prosecutor 
ed»y  Smacks,  and  all  hands  went  at  it, 
legally  speaking,  with  Lincoln  Chase  for 
the  presiding  judge  and  a  hand-picked  jury 
for  the  determining  factors. 

Having  pleaded  not  guilty,  denying  em¬ 
phatically  any  knowled]^  of  the  killing  of 
4t  youth,  Putnam  sat  back  while  the  fo- 
teo^  raged  around  him.  He  seemed  fully 
sware  that  every  deck  was  stacked  against 
hta  and  every  card  marked  for  the  prosecu- 
^  to  play.  The  sheriff  had  gathered  the 
ivy  from  among  the  county  organisa¬ 


tion’s  most  faithful  supporters,  and  the 
whole  proceeding  was  fixed.  The  refusal  to 
plead  guilty  and  take  a  life  sentence  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  quibble,  and  rather  an  unfriend¬ 
ly  one  to  the  public,  at  diat,  for  the  trial 
was  costing  the  ta3q>ayers  a  lot  of  money. 

Putnam  went  on  tte  stand  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  prosecution  had  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  accused 
had  been  seen  riding  at  a  lope  less  than 
six  miles  away  from  the  victim.  And  the 
first  question  Senator  Sling  asked  was; 

“Putnam;  on  October  llth,  where  were 
you  at  dawn?” 

“Eating  breakfast  at  the  Bar-Question.” 

“Then  what?” 

“We  finished  about  mid-dawn.  I  told 
the  boys  off  to  their  day’s  work.  We  were 
dragging  for  late  branding.  We  brand 
autunm’s,  so’s  screw  worms  won't  egg  into 
the  wounds.  I  wanted  to  look  through 
the  southwest  comer  of  our  pasture.  I  roM 
down  to  the  line — ” 

“Now  here  are  the  blueprints  of  the  Bar- 
Question  and  the  Two-Track  Dollar 
ranches.  They  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale, 
as  the  county  surveyor  has  testified.  They 
are  laid  ed^  to  e^  as  you  see.  The 
Arroyo  Cholla — please  indicate  it” 
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“There — right  due  south  of  our  outfit, 
and  we  call  it  twelve  miles.  The  arroyo 
slopes  our  way  out  of  the  Angel  Mountains. 
The  line  between  us  runs  along  this  side 
the  range,  at  the  top  of  the  wash  slopes 
close  against  the  rodi  bluffs — kind  of  a 
rim  rock  along  there.  We  use  the  bluffs 
for  a  fence,  connected  up  by  wire  across 
the  draws,  washes,  arroyos — ^whatever  you 
call  them.” 

“Now  you  say  you  headed  into  the  south¬ 
east?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  heading  east,  when  I 
hit  the  line  through — direct.” 

“Where  did  you  come  to  the  line?” 

“About  here,  over  on  what  we  call  Black 
Shoulder.” 

“But  that’s  a  long  ways  from  the  Arroyo 
Cholla.” 

“Yes,  sir,  about  five  miles.” 

“How  did  you  go — from  the  ranch?” 

“Why,  I  headed  south.  About  six  miles 
down,  where  the  arroyo  comes  into  this 
Left  Wash,  we  call  it,  I  turned  to  the  left 
up  that  narrows,  kind  of  a  little  gorge.  I 
rode  up  onto  the  mesa,  about  two  miles  out. 
I  wanted  to  look  over  the  east  side  of  Black 
Shoulder,  in  the  rough  country,  there.  Line 
riding,  Frank  Pardy  told  me  he’d  seen 
some  calves  through  there  that  hadn’t  been 
branded.  I  wanted  to  figure  them  out. 
We  have  wSler  through  there,  and  some¬ 
times  Two-Track  Dollar  stock  comes  into 
it  It’s  rough,  but  passable,  and  we’ve 
never  fenced  it — either  of  us.  I  rode  to 
the  line,  and  saw  three  of  the  Baler  outfit 
on  the  hog-back,  as  I  was  riding  east.  I 
found  we’d  mi^ed  some  cows.  Course, 
they’d  strayed  up  over  onto  the  Two- 
Track  pasture,  and  when  they  found  them, 
they  threw  them  back  for  us.  We’d  done 
the  same  for  them,  earlier.” 

“Then  on  that  morning  of  October  11th, 
you  did  not  go  anywhere  near  Arroyo 
Cholla?” 

“No  sir,  not  within  five  miles.  Right 
across  from  this  mesa-top  was  the  closest. 
Coming  through  here,  probably  I  was 
within  five  miles,  perhaps  about  four  and 
a  half  miles.” 

“Have  a  gun  with  you?” 

“Yes,  sir — a  .32-40  rifle  in  a  boot,  and 
nny  Colts.” 

“Why  did  you  carry  them?” 

“Well— uh — I  reckoned  they’d  be  good 
company.  I’d  sure  felt  right  lonesome 
witl»ut  them — ” 


Even  the  jurymen  laughed  at  that. 

“Did  you  shoot  anything  that  morning?”’ 

“I  didn’t  pull  ary  one  out  of  its  scab¬ 
bard,  Senator.” 

“You  didn’t  know  Roy  Baler  had  been 
shot  down?” 

“The  first  I  knew  was  when  Sheriff  Lin¬ 
den  read  the  warrant  to  me,  accusing  me 
of  the  killing.” 

“The  prosecution  may  now  take  the  wit¬ 
ness,”  Senator  Sling  said. 


Fury  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Baler  faction.  The  jury  had  grown 
mighty  thoughtful.  They  had  been 
chosen  for  their  bias,  but  even  prejudice 
cannot  overcome  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  honest  men  the  impression  made  by  a 
frank,  clear,  unreserved  statement  even  of 
an  enemy.  Wayne  Putnam  was  a  hard, 
grim,  old-young  man.  He  was  a  fighter. 
Despite  his  youth  he  had  become  one  of 
the  best  ranch  managers  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
ty.  He  was  facing  death  by  hanging,  and 
he  was  swagger  and  contemptuous  of  his 
enemies  as  he  turned  to  face  their  malig¬ 
nant  hate — because  he  had  made  a  go^ 
impression  on  even  them. 

“You  say  you  had  a  rifle  and  a  revolver 
with  you — looking  for  unbranded  baby 
calves?”  snarled  Judge  Lipsum  cross-ex¬ 
amining  for  the  people. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Afraid  a  range  bull’d  attack  you,  may¬ 
be?”  sneered  the  attorney. 

“No.  I’m  not  afraid  of  any  hoofed 
beast.” 

“What  were  you  afraid  of,  then?” 
“Some  scientific  varmint  destroyers  in¬ 
oculated  coyotes  up  north  of  us,  a  while 
back,  to  give  thern  rabies.  They’ve  gone 
mad,  and  skunks,*  sheep,  cattle,  horses- 
even  humans  have  been  bit.  I  don’t  ride 
out  without  a  gun  of  some  kind,  on  their  ] 
account.” 

“You’ve  carried  a  gun  for  busine^j 
with  men?” 

“Yes — but  not  lately.” 

“What  I  You  say  you  don’t  wear  a  | 
for  business  with  the  way  you’ve  been] 
warring  on  the  Two-Track  Dollar  outfit?’ 

“They  haven’t  come  our  side  the  line; 
we  haven’t  gone  their  side  the  line;  we'w 
had  a  lot  of  hard  feeling.  Judge.  Mo 
have  been  killed  on  both  sides — but  not 
along  the  line  fences.  We’ve  fought  hetf 
in  Empty  Gun.  We’ve  fought  with  gutf 
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Three  Tales  of  the  Old  West 


and  in  politics  and  some  of  the  boys,  hav¬ 
ing  chewed  their  guns  over  at  the  Dancing 
Mints  Hall,  sure  walloped  around,  hitting 
and  squabbling.  But  Uiere’s  never  been  a 
bullet  thrown  either  way  across  the  line.  I 
jtst  couldn’t  start  doing  it,  Judge!  I’d 
never  pull  a  gun  first — and  I  know  Roy 
Baler  never  pulled  a  gun  on  me,  when  we 
net.  I’d  seen  him  along  the  line  two- 
three  times  this  summer.  We  didn’t  speak. 
We  watched  each  other— dost,  and  both 
ready,  course.  We  didn’t  shoot — we  never 
swapped  bullets.  And  I  sure  despise  my- 
Ke’f,  thinking  even  those  that  hate  me  would 
BWieve  I’d  ^oot  an  enemy — e^)ecially  one 
tq)-5tanding  like  Roy  Baler — in  the  left- 
back  the  way  he  was  murdered.” 

“I  suppose  you’d  have  prevented  his 
killing-^supposing  you  didn’t  do  it  your¬ 
self  1  You  want  us  to  believe  that?”  the 
judge  lost  his  temper. 

“I’m  here  to  tell  the  truth.  Judge,”  Put¬ 
nam  replied,  “naturally  it’s  generally  pain¬ 
ful  to  you.  Judge — truth  is.” 
lipsum  drew  back,  like  a  cat.  He  had 
miscued  and  was  losing  his  case.  In  their 
desperate  rage  the  Balers  had  anticipated 
an  easy  verdict  of  guilty.  But  Wayne 
Putnam  was  convincing  even  them  of  his 
innocence.  He  needed  hanging,  anyhow, 
iikliat  was  ascendency  in  the  region  good 
lor,  if  the  power  di^’t  include  swinging 
i  man  who  was  in  the  way — bad  and  a 
[Qler?  Those  were  days  when  if  the  big 
fdlows  didn’t  order  the  course  of  events, 
tlity  were  sure  to  be  crushed  by  the  scoun- 
I'd  hands  of  worse  hearts. 

Lipsum  called  up  his  reserves.  In  re- 
wttal  he  put  two  cowboys  on  the  stand 
idio  swore  that  the  defendant’s  testimony 
H  to  his  course  was  a  lie.  The  riders  de- 
dared  they  had  seen  the  tracks  of  a  horse- 
^  coming  south  into  the  Arroyo  Cholla 
lod  then  eastward  to  where  Putnam  had 
sen  seen  by  the  three  witnesses  after  Roy 
ras  killed. 

When  the  two  had  testified,  the  audience 
^  their  testimony  was  a  lie.  With  Old 
Nlar  Baler  they  had  seen  Putnam  riding 
fj,  but  they  had  not  followed  his  back 
and,  in  fact,  the  defence  and  prose- 
^lition  both  had  neglected  inunediately  to 
‘^e  sure  about  the  tracks  which  were 
;U1  in  the  case — Putnam’s  route,  and  the 
jHer’s  route.  It  might  even  be  one  of  the 
w-Question  hoys  had  bushwhacked  the 
'^y  rancher’s  son.  In  that  case,  the 
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foreman  would  better  be  held  responsible 
— for  luck  and  example. 

Old  Baler,  the  father,  returned  to  the 
stand  in  re-direct.  A  gaunt,  weathered, 
powerful  man  he  showed  the  squint  of  sor¬ 
row  for  his  only  son  and  the  glint  of  bitter 
desire  for  vengeance  against  those  he  held 
responsible  for  his  bereavement. 

He  told  of  coming  westward  that  morn¬ 
ing  along  the  line,  high  up  on  the  back  of 
the  Angel  Range,  and  how  stopping  oppo¬ 
site  the  Black  Shoulder,  the  three  had 
watched  Putnam  riding  eastward  from  the 
arroyo  where  an  hour  later  they  found  his 
son  Roy  lying  dead  in  the  wide,  shallow 
sandwa^,  shot  down  from  some  ambush 
of  cacti  or  cedar  or  broken  stone — the 
place  had  not  been  determined. 

“Mr.  Baler,”  Senator  Sling  asked,  in 
cross-examination  gently,  for  even  the  ran¬ 
cor  of  feuds  and  rivalries  could  not  ignore 
the  father’s  loss,  “what  horse  did  Roy 
ride  that  day  he  was  killed?” 

“Eh— what?”  the  old  man  blinked, 
“Why — ”  his  crystaline  eyes  turned  away 
as  he  hesitated,  “seems  like  it  must  have 
been  that  bay  four-year-old — ^wa’nt  it, 
boys?”  he  turned  to  his  own  foreman, 
Cadrey. 

“That’s  so— he  started  the  day  before — 
I  thought — ”  Cadrey  hesitated. 

“Roy — he  was  young,”  Baler  spoke  with 
difficulty.  “Now’t  you  speak  of  it  I  re¬ 
member  he  was  going  down  the  Pueblo 
Jolla.  Had  a  girl  he  was  courting  there. 
He  told  me  he’d  ride  the  north  li^  west¬ 
ward  coming  home.  He  was  doing  that 
when  he  was  murdered.” 

“But  where’s  his  horse?”  The  senator 
pressed,  “His  saddle,  his  bridle  and  the 
blanket?” 

“Sho-o!”  Baler  breathed,  “That’s  so— 
we  ain’t  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  them,  for  a 
fact.” 

After  all.  Old  Baler  wasn’t  gifted  with 
dishonesty  or  with  a  lying  tongue.  He 
meant  w^.  He  belong  to  a  ^y  when 
men  lived  only  by  facing  enemies,  killing 
them.  In  the  prime  fact  of  murder  that 
disappearance  of  the  victim’s  nx>unt  had 
been  completdy  missed. 

But  Derry  Linden  had  noticed 
Wayne  Putnam’s  surprise  and 
puzzlement  when  he  was  arrested, 
accused  of  the  killing.  The  sheriff’s  son 
could  not,  without  incurring  the  suspicion 
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of  treason  to  his  father’s  faction  and 
friends,  give  voice  to  what  was  at  best  a 
surmise  of  intellectual  observation  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  As  a  college  graduate,  he  could 
hardly  expect  any  one  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  book  folderols,  such  learning 
being  absurd,  compared  to  the  practicali¬ 
ties  of  experience  and  horse  sense. 

Saying  nothing,  he  had  gone  ransacking 
the  terrain.  Taking  everytUng  for  granted, 
the  prosecution  had  accepted  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  things,  according  to  their  desires. 
Deputy  Derry  Linden  kept  his  tongue  tied. 
He  knew  better  than  to  ask  questions,  even 
as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  murdered  young 
man’s  horse.  But  riding  alone  in  a  spiral 
out  from  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  he 
found  a  hundred  yards  up  the  arroyo  where 
the  bushwhacker  had  lain,  and  where  he 
had  thrown  out  the  empty  shell  of  his  .38- 
55  caliber  rifle  repeater.  The  fatal  bullet 
had  not  been  found,  and  the' prosecution 
had  taken  for  grant^  that  Putnam’s  .32- 
40  had  been  used. 

Over  on  the  south  side  of  the  Angel  range, 
a  way  inside  the  Two-Track  Dollar  pasture 
Derry  found  also  a  foimdered  cow  pony, 
a  bay  with  a  Bird  Head  brand — a  strange 
one  in  all  the  Empty  Gun  country.  Linden 
caught  and  led  the  animal  into  Empty 
Gun  Court  while  the  trial  of  Putnam  was 
coming  to  a  close.  He  arrived  as  the  pros¬ 
ecution  declared  it  rested  its  case.  The  de¬ 
fense,  as  the  hostile  administration  and  the 
divided  spectators  grew  tense,  hesitated  for 
a  minute.  Senator  Sling  and  his  assistants 
whispering  to  make  sure  they  had  neglected 
no  point.  The  jury  was  grim — they  might 
do  anything. 

Deputy  Derry  Linden  came  in  at  that 
moment.  He  was  leading  the  old,  strange 
cow  pony  and  he  had  in  his  other  hand  the 
empty  .38-55  shell.  The  presiding  judge 
started  up,  angrily,  as  the  animal’s  heavy 
hoofs  shuffled  on  the  thick  plank  floor. 
Sheriff  Linden  turned  red  with  anger  at 
this,  tactless  intrusion  by  his  son. 

“What  do  you  mean — by  this  thing?” 
Judge  Lincoln  Chase  called  out,  shrilly, 
“Turn  that  horse  back  out’a  here!” 

“Judge,  I  found  where  Roy’s  bush¬ 
whacker  drew  down  with  his  rifle,”  the 
deputy  sheriff  answered.  “He  shot  with  a 
.38-55 — making  a  bigger  hole  than  Wayne 
Putnam’s  .32-40  could  have  done.  I  found 
this  horse  over  on  the  south  side  the  Angel 
range  divide — ^You  can  see  the  Bird  Head 


brand.  It  was  out  among  the  juniper » 
dars,  and  hadn’t  been  picked  up.  Yoi 
can  see  the  saddle  sores,  yet — ^where  ii’l 
been  hard  rode,  and  desert  foundered, 
looks  like  to  me.” 

“I’ll  put  you  on  the  stand  as  a  defense 
witness.  Deputy  Linden!”  Senator  Slii; 
declared,  promptly. 

Accordingly  the  sheriff’s  son  went  on  tk 
stand.  He  testified  according  to  his  b- 
formal  statement.  He  shot  the  prosecu¬ 
tion’s  case  to  flinders.  Even  a  fixed  jut; 
couldn’t  convict  against  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  prosecution-administration’s  on 
men.  Judge  Lipsum,  furious  at  his  failuit, 
vented  his  anger  on  the  deputy  sheriff  fot 
spoiling  what  little  case  he  had  left. 


“"V  TOW  look-a  here,”  Lipsum  (k 
manded,  “how  come  you  utes 
i.  w  licking  the  calf  over  again,  whet 
your  own  father  and  your  own  official  Sr 
sociates  were  united  in  agreeing  as  to  aS 
the  facts  in  this  case,  Derry  Linden?” 

“When  we  arrestee!  Wayne  Putnam  Is 
was  surprised — he  hadn’t  known  Roy  Bate 
was  dead,”  Linden  replied.  “He  couldtl 
have  killed  the  man  and  not  known  it 
Accordingly,  I  dragged  the  range  agab 
I  open-circled,  I  spiraled  out  from  whm 
Roy  was  found  shot.  I  located  the  busl 
whack  back  on  the  Baler  pasture,  sou'i 
of  the  line.  Over  on  yon  side  too,  I  foid 
this  strange  horse.  Somebody  ^ot 
Baler  to  get  a  fresh  horse.  Over  on  tk 
sheriff’s  office  hook  I  found  this  rewd 
notice.” 

He  handed  over  a  handbill,  and  it  wc 
spread  out  for  all  to  see  and  read; 

WANTED  FOR  MURDER 

John  Avile 
32  yrs.  S  ft.  9  in. 

Dark  Complexien, 

145  pounds 

Is  Riding  a  Bird  Head 
Brand  Bay  Cow  Pony 

A  Bad  Man,  And 
Will  Shoot  U^cr  All 

CntCUMSTANCES 

Hold  Up,  Cattle  Thief 
Horse  Raider, 

Train  and  Bank  Robber 

$3,000  Reward  Upon 
Capture,  Dead  or  Alive 

Sheriff  Olive, 

Almala,  Sept.  30. 
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.  The  old  rancher,  whose  son  had  been 
murdered  by  a  passing  f^tive  to  obtain 
a  fre^  horse,  rose  to  his  feet,  his  head 
turning  as  his  clear  gaze  swept  to  every 
comer  of  the  court  room,  leaving  thfeir 
piercing  sting  in  the  glance  of  every  spec¬ 
tator.  A  hard  and  grim  old  man,  stricken 
in  one  of  the  few  places  where  he  could 
feel  the  hurt  in  his  own  heart,  his  look 
came  to  rest  at  last,  squarely  on  the  face 
and  in  the  eyes,  fire  to  fire,  of  the  able 
young  ranch  foreman  against  whom  he  had 
made  the  charge  of  murder. 

Hate,  rancor,  defiance,  relentless  vigi¬ 
lance  in  search  of  advantage  had  been  for 
years  the  feudal  habit  along  that  line  which 
separated  the  two  great  ranch  outfits,  war 
and  watchfulness,  killing  fights  and  con¬ 
stant  suspicion  their  interchange.  Now  it 
had  gone  too  far.  They  had  laid  a  charge 
against  a  man  who  was  innocent. 

“Wayne,”  the  rancher  grtunbled  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  voice  of  one  of  his  old  bulls, 
“I  reckon  you  needed  hanging — I  ’low  a 
man  ain’t  much  good  if  he  don’t  now  and 
then  deserve  a  neck-stretching.  At  the 
same  time,  it  wouldn’t  be  any  satisfaction 
to  me  getting  the  wrong  one  for  killing — 
murderin’ — leaving  my  boy  daid  with  no 
chance  ag’in  a  bullet  from  behind.  I  don’t 
aim  myse’f  to  take  better  than  an  even 
break.  I’ve  noticed — in  these  difficulties 
and  meannesses  of  oum,  the  Two-Track 
Dollar  and  Bar-Question  shootings  and  one 
thing  and  another — it’s  all  been  cards  faces 
up  and  above  board.  The  plays  have  been 
fair.  I  kind-a  ’low  I  owe  you  an  apology, 
even  if  you  are  a  dog-gone  bunch  «of  wild 
and  woollies — Huh!  Judge!”  he  turned 


II.  THE  SHERIFF’ 


HERIFF  BYRON  KEEFE  of  Plato 
County  was  large  of  frame,  compe¬ 
tent  and  domineering.  He  had  been 
elected  to  put  an  end  to  lawlessness 
from  Mica  Waters  to  Hard  Hack  Range 
and  across  the  Broken  Lands  Basin.  His 
success  had  been  marked,  though  not  quite 
complete.  Organized  beef  stealing,  range 
wars  and  outlaw  bands  had  departed,  but 
here  and  there  a  skulker  slipped  into 
sporadic  opportunities  for  mischief  and 
only  a  good  man  could  have  kept  the  peace 
as  well  as  Keefe  had  done. 


to  the  bench,  “I’m  plumb  sure  I  was  mis¬ 
taken,  now.  1  ain’t  up  on  the  legalities, 
but  if  you’d  sort-a  turn  that  kid  loose, 
shake  off  the  sheriff’s  irons,  or  whatever  is 
the  lettin’  go  ’cording  to  law — I’d  take  it 
kindly.  Shooting  from  behind  ain’t  Wayne’s 
way,  for  a  fact.” 

“Certainly!”  the  judge  exclaimed, 
“You — ”  he  turned  to  Judge  Lipsum. 

“We  consent — naturally!”  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  remarked. 

“I’ll  take  the  case  from  the  jury,  order  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  entered  and  discharge 
the  defendant  from  custody,”  the  judge 
said. 

There  was  a  quick,  general  yelping  here 
and  there  in  the  court  room,  which  sub¬ 
sided  as  Foreman  Wayne  Putnam  jack¬ 
knifed  to  his  feet,  whirling  toward  the  old 
man,  who  now  was  stoop^  again  in  hope¬ 
less  realization  of  his  son’s  loss.  The  two 
came  together,  their  hands  smacking  with 
the  energy  of  their  clawing.  Right  there 
the  old  feud  ended. 

“If  you’ll  get  my  employers  to  let  me  off 
a  few  weeks.  I’ll  go  riding,”  Putnam  said, 
tersely,  “I  know  Avile.  I  never  did  like 
him.  He’s  sure  heading  into  the  Purple 
Shadow  Hills — Derry  Linden  and  I’ll  go* 
get  him,  or  bring  him  out.” 

“I’d  thank  you — kindly!”  Baler  nodded, 
and  the  two  rode  away.  The  surprise  of 
Avile  was  complete,  and  the  capture  easy. 
He  hadn’t  anticipated  pursuit.  They 
brought  him  back  on  Roy  Baler’s  horse, 
and  then  justice  was  done  enthusiastically, 
and  with  great  promptness. 

Moreover,  it  was  according  to  united 
public  sentiment. 


S  EDUCATED  SON 


Keefe  had  one  son.  Browning,  who  spent 
most  of  his  youth  going  to  school  and  col¬ 
lege  and  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
colds,  fevers  and  skin  troubles.  At  twenty- 
two  the  boy  was  tall,  thin,  rather  pale.  He 
was  educated  mentally,  broken  physically 
and  shy  of  heart.  Keefe  put  him  at  work 
on  the  sheriff  office  books,  time  and  mile¬ 
age-keeping  for  the  deputies,  recording  the 
disposition  of  department  .30-30  carbines, 
checking  up  meals  for  prisoners  and  look¬ 
ing  after  all  the  accounts.  Browning 
worked  at  desk  and  t)q)ewriter  day  after 
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day,  nominally  a  deputy  sheriff  but  actu¬ 
ally  a  kind  of  office  odd-jobber.  None  of 
the  hard,  husky  riders  presently  hesitated 
to  tdl  him  to  dean  rifles  brought  in  dirty, 
or  to  run  over  to  the  caf^  and  bring  a  piece 
of  pie  with  coffee  for  the  tired  heroes  of 
a  long  ride. 

Down  stairs  in  the  court  house  was  a 
long  cellar.  Here  were  stored  various 
things  belonging  to  the  county,  and  here 
in  some  long  forgotten  day  the  board  of 
supervisors  had  outfitted  a  shooting  gal¬ 
lery  along  the  west  wall.  A  target  was 
at  one  end,  a  counter  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  earth,  a  long  ’dobe  wall  partition,  with 
other  mufflings  made  the  gallery  silent 
under  gunfire.  For  years  no  one  ever  used 
the  gallery.  Some  of  the  deputies  didn’t 
know  it  existed.  Only  one  of  the  officials 
considered  it.  Browning  Keefe. 

The  youth  had  gone  out  to  practice  over 
on  the  creek  bottoms  when  the  sheriff  and 
his  dq)uties  went  on  an  official  county 
picnic.  The  nerve-wrack  of  years  in  school 
and  its  side-line  ailments  left  Browning’s 
hands  trembling  so  that  he  missed  every 
shot  with  a  county  .45  revolver,  and  he 
excited  laughter,  creating  a  tradition,  when 
he  tried  to  work  a  county  carbine,  not 
knowing  how  to  throw  the  lever  below  the 
last  cli^,  to  lift  a  shell  into  the  chamber. 
His  fellow  deputies  cut  a  large,  leather 
medal  out  of  an  old  boot  leg,  and  pinned  it 
on  the  office  deputy’s  coat  lapel — The 
Booby  T^. 

Browning  Keefe  Had  learned  one  im- 
pmtant  thing  in  his  previous  life — to  think 
throu^  to  the  end.  Presently  he  went 
down  into  the  court  house  basement,  wiped 
the  dust  off  the  gallery  electric  glol^  and 
cleaned  away  the  debris.  No  one  pmd  any 
attention  to  what  he  was  doing.  He  took 
pains  not  to  arouse  any  curiosity  about  hb 
activities.  He  sent  away  East  to  a  revolver 
factory,  famous  for  the  fine  machine  work 
on  its  productions  and  bought  a  26-ounce 
.22  caliber  rim  fire  revolver.  He  sent  to 
other  revolver  makers  whose  ^)ecialty  b 
weapons  which  will  stand  all  kinds  of 
abuse — and  still  be  ready  for  business 
when  the  time  comes  that  one  gets  down 
to  it.  He  bought  5,000  roun^  of  .22 
caliber  long  rifle  anununition  for  hb  re¬ 
volvers,  and  every  morning,  before  he  sat 
down  at  hb  desk,  he  shot  ten  shots  from 
each  revolver,  alternating  them  in  his 
hands.  Every  noon,  he  fired  twenty  more 


shots,  and  every  afternoon,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  he  shot  five  shots  from  each  re¬ 
volver — a  box  of  fifty  shells  every  day. 
He  aimed  every  shot  the  best  he  could  to 
hit. 

The  .22  caliber  long  rifle  shells  made 
less  sound  than  booted  footsteps  on  a 
floor,  even  in  the  gallery.  No  report’s  re¬ 
verberation  ever  passed  the  closed  door  of 
the  gallery.  There  wasn’t  another  person 
in  the  county  who  knew  that  the  sheriff’s 
son  was  shooting  more  than  five  times  as 
many  shots  every  day  as  any  other  man 
in  the  county.  Three  months  after  he 
began  to  shoot,  when  he  had  only  500 
shelb  left  of  hb  first  5,000,  Browning 
Keefe  received  10,000  more,  and  kept  right 
on  shooting,  with  steady,  methodical  per¬ 
sistence.  He  had  learned  in  school  the 
value  of  practice. 

When  he  had  shot  hb  10,000th  shot,  and 
he  had  not  missed  the  black  of  the  two- 
inch  bull’s-eye  at  seventy-five  feet  in  the 
gallery  under  the  court  house  in  six  hun 
dred  shots  he  belted  on  the  standard  .45 
Colt  which  the  county  issued  to  deputies, 
and  making  sure  no  one  else  was  in  the 
building,  he  wore  it  down  stairs  after  the 
day’s  work  was  done. 

The  last  time  he  had  fired  it  was  out 
at  the  department  picnic  when  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  hit  a  mark  three  feet  square 
at  sixty  feet.  He  reflected  with  some  bitter 
ness,  ffiat  there  had  not  been  one  working 
day  when  one  of  his  smart  fellow  deputies 
did  not  come  over  to  where  he  was  sitting 
at  hb  desk  and  make  some  wise  remark 
about  the  deputy  sheriff  who  couldn’t  hit 
the  size  of  the  fattest  man  in  the  whole 
coimty  with  the  weapons  of  hb  business. 
He  had  not  once  made  a  tart  reply.  His 
own  father  thought  he  was  afraid  to  resent 
the  insults.  The  word  had  gone  around 
town  that  Browning  Keefe  was  soft. 

Now  in  shooting  the  .22s,  he  had  made 
it  a  point  to  draw  and  fire  each  shot  with 
each  revolver  for  five  shots  each  day,  one 
after  the  other.  The  last  ones  of  the 
afternoon.  They  were  six  shot  revolvers, 
but  he  preferr^  the  decimal  S3rstem  of 
keeping  track  of  hb  shooting,  for  a  box 
held  50  shots. 

The  big  .45  Colt,  Frontier  Model,  was 
in  its  holster  at  hb  hip,  an  open,  fast-draw 
standard  Cheyenne  sheath.  He  had  kept 
the  holster  oiled,  slick.  He  had  cleaned 
and  oiled  the  revolver  every  week,  regu- 
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larly.  It  was  with  its  6-inch  barrel,  nearly 
forty  ounces  in  weight,  fourteen  ounces 
heavier  than  the  light  weapons  with  which 
be  had  been  so*  steadily  practicing.  But 
be  knew  the  weapon’s  fed,  from  often 
handling  and  cleaning  it.  He  stood  with 
his  hands  up,  palms  forward  ears  high, 
facing  the  target,  and  the  weapon  at  his 
hip. 

When  he  snatched  it,  his  palm  audibly 
slapped  the  grip — the  ^ot,  as  the  muzzle 
cleared  the  holster,  just  scratched  the  top 
of  the  rather  high  counter  in  front  of  him 
and  bit  the  target  plumb-center.  He  had 
made  one  of  the  prettiest  draws  ever 
thrown  in  the  county.  He  hred  next  and 
in  the  same  second,  perhaps,  from  the  el¬ 
bow  and  the  third  aimed  from  the  eye 
level.  Then  he  worked  the  big  .45  with  his 
left  hand,  and  when  he  had  shot  the  twelve 
times  he  had  decided  on  he  stood  leaning 
with  his  hands  on  the  shelf  staring  at  the 
target  twenty-five  yards  distant,  blinking. 
He  was  the  best  shot  at  a  target  in  Plato 
County — and  he  knew  it.  His  draw  was 
smooth,  fast,  graceful. 

Thereafter  he  continued  his  .22 
caliber  shots  at  the  target.  He 
slipped  away  on  Sundays,  riding  out 
of  sight  of  town,  over  into  rough  comitry, 
his  three  revolve  hidden  from  view  till 
he  was  away  yonder  and  all  alone.  He 
took  there  the  natural  targets  from  lobes 
of  prickly-pear  or  spots  of  color  against 
pale  backgrounds,  shooting  at  all  angles 
and  up  to  a  himdred  yards. 

There  were  rattlesnakes  aplenty  over 
around  one  small  mesa.  He  ranged  there 
and  snapped  his  .22s  when  he  spued  one 
of  the  running  brooks  of  horror,  so  that 
as  he  rode  on  horseback  he  could  dot  the 
arrow-point  heads  between  their  eyes.  He 
could  clip  away  the  rattles  with  one  shot 
of  the  .45-six-gun,  and  then  cut  the  head 
off  the  other  end.  Aiming,  he  found  did 
not  help  him  in  accuracy.  He  did  better 
work  pointing  than  when  he  took  the  extra 
time  for  pains.  By  that  fact  he  realized 
he  was  a  natural  gunman.  He  proved  it 
over  and  over  again  flip>ping  his  guns  right 
or  left  on  jack-rabbits  as  they  stretched 
clear  above  bush  or  through  openings  in  the 
rocks,  his  practiced,  instinctive  firing  driv¬ 
ing  the  projectiles  into  what  be  looked  at, 
though  his  hands  were  thirty  inches  out 
of  line  from  his  eyes. 


His  hands  no  longer  trembled,  but  none 
of  the  men  who  taunted  him  noticed  that. 
His  skin  was  a  pale  tan,  instead  of  a  sickly 
tawny,  though  no  one  observed  it.  Around 
town  in  I^to  Court,  everybody  saw  just 
what  they  were  accustomed  to  exp)ect. 
They  were  seeing  a  memory  and  not  the 
actuality,  though  none  knew  it.  Browning 
Keefe  did  nothing  to  break  their  illusion. 
His  father  p>aid  almost  no  attention  to  him, 
rather  disgustedly  throwing  him  the  ac¬ 
counts,  bills,  data  to  be  filed,  or  otherwise 
attended  to.  The  youth  gave  no  sign  of 
his  feelings,  now.  He  was  no  longer  ex¬ 
clusively  the  product  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  book-deputy,  the  others  called  him. 
Just  to  carry  on  the  idea,  he  sent  away 
and  bought  books  on  gun  practicing  and 
the  science  of  criminal  procedures.  He 
stood  them  across  the  back  of  his  long, 
wide,  flat-top  de^  and  presently  when 
there  were  a  score  of  these  volumes,  the 
imdersheriff,  Rink  Rluck,  a  tall,  red-haired, 
freckled-face  fellow  with  an  enormous  nose, 
huge,  flexible  hands  and  the  manners  of 
a  range  heifer  at  a  screw-worm  dipping, 
haf^ned  to  notice  the  row  of  titles  at 
which  he  squinted,  blinking  and  spelling 
out  the  hard  words. 

"Keys  to  Crookdom”  he  read  whi^ier- 
ing,  "The  Female  Offender,  History  of 
Small  Arms,  Use  Book  of  the  Forest  Re- 
se^es.  Six  Years  with  the  Texas  Rangers, 
Life  of  Captain  Bill  MacDonald,  The  Cow¬ 
boy  Detective,  Vigilante  Days  and  Ways, 
Hell  on  The  Border — ” 

“Hi-i!”  Kluck  shouted.  “Leamin’  how 
t’  be  a  dep’ty  sher’f  from  liter-chewer,  eh? 
Hi-i!  That’s  bright,  that  is!  That’s  the 
dad-blamdest  idee  I  ever  hear’n  tell  of — 
Hi-i!” 

He  whoop)ed  and  invited  all  to  hear,  and 
while  he  yapped  and  yawed.  Browning 
Keefe’s  gray  eyes  did  not  once  leave  their 
stare  at  his  superior  officer’s  greenish  gray¬ 
ish  pupils  and  iris. 

“By  gosh,  here  we’ve  got  the  only 
’riginal — uh — ”  Rink  Kluck’s  wandering 
glance  had  come  around  at  last  and 
bumped  into  the  pointed  look  with  which 
the  victim  of  his  tormenting  now  met  his 
jeering  grin.  As  Kluck  lost  the  thread  of 
his  yell,  the  department  bookkeeper  said, 
sharply: 

“Kluck,  this  is  my  office.  Here  is  where 
I  ’tend  to  my  work.  I  know  my  business 
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as  well  as  you  do  yours.  You’re  interfer-  People  went  out  to  watch  the  possemen  • 
ing  with  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  riding  away  as  fast  as  they  could  make 

public  official.  If  you  haven’t  got  anything  ready.  It  was  nearly  forty  miles  over  to 

better  to  do  than  interrupt  my  doing  of  the  T — ranch,  and  every  one  had  heard 

my  work,  while  you  are  loafing  up  and  a  lot  of  trouble  was  on  over  there.  Indeed 
down,  you’d  better  hand  in  your  resigna-  when  Sheriff  Keefe  tried  to  get  the  T— T 
tion  and  spend  your  own  time,  instead  of  again  for  particulars  central  reported  that 
the  people’s  as  you  are  doing  now.”  some  one  had  interrupted  the  woman  who 

It  was  for  a  fact  Browning  Keefe’s  of-  was  talking,  and  throwing  the  instrument 

fice.  It  was  interfering  with  public  work,  down,  apparently  pulling  the  wires  out  by 

Some  of  the  listeners  realized  that  the  the  roots,  the -last  thing  heard  being  a 

deputy-bookkeeper  was  telling  the  truth,  man’s  curse. 

The  undersheriff  was  one  of  the  best  thief  No  time  to  waste  1  The  biggest  raid  in 
trailers,  peace  officers  and  most  reliable  years  was  on.  The  best  horses,  the  best 
men  in  the  county — ^but  Browning  Keefe  men  raced  to  the  rescue  and  the  grim 

had  steered  him  right  plumb  into  a  stone  sheriff  himself  plowed  along,  passing  his 

wall  that  stopped  him  short,  stunned  and  drawn  out  posse  as  his  magnificent  horse 

helpless.  outran  the  best  of  them. 

As  they  backed  away,  he  added:  Plato  Court  by  ten  o’clock  was  settled 

“Just  remember,  this  desk  here  is  my  down.  The  sun  was  hot.  The  town  was 
private,  confidentud,  sheriff  office  business,  deserted.  The  county  judge,  the  coroner, 
You  mind  your  end  of  duty  and  I’ll  ’tend  the  prosecuting  attorney,  other  lawyers, 
to  mine!”  had  gone  on  with  the  others,  hastily  ad- 

“Yes,  sir!”  Rink  Kluck  smacked  his  jouming  the  day’s  calendars.  All  the 
lips,  deprecatorily.  .  others  could  do  was  sit  around  in  a  siesta 

mood  and  wait  for  news. 

OURS  later  some  of  the  men  who  Browning  Keefe  would  have  gone  with 
had  been  thus  unceremoniously  the  rest  but  his  father  said,  “No,  check 
evicted  gathered  down  at  the  Buf-  up  on  ^)ecial  deputy  appointments,  and 
falo  Gals  Dance  Hall  bar  to  ^ink  and  post  yoiu*  books.  That’s  what  you’re  good 
talk  it  over.  They  wondered  if  the  boy  for — that’s  your  business,  you  know  so 
had  been  drinking,  and  got  his  Dutch  and  well!  Besides  I  need  your  horse  for  a 
dander  up  thataway?  Whatever  it  was,  real  man.” 

they  were  angry.  Browning  Keefe  had  Rink  Kluck  had  protested  to  Sheriff 

insulted  them.  They  didn’t  have  to  take  Keefe  about  the  insults  visited  on  a  first 
insults  from  any  one.  They  decided  they  class,  reliable  undersheriff  by  the  book- 
would  go  over  to  the  court  house  in  the  keeper  deputy.  Good  and  knowing  in  the 
morning  and  tell  the  smarty  what  was  field  work  of  the  department,  Kluck’s 
what,  but  at  7:20  o’clock  in  the  nmming,  knowledge  was  too  little,  his  intelligence 
word  came  on  the  telephone  line  from  the  too  limit^,  to  realize  his  own  whining  when 
T — ^T  ranch  that  all  the  cattle  in  the  the  boy  turned  the  tables  on  him,  smear- 
Red  Flat  pasture  had  been  stampeded  and  ing  him  with  •  the  joke.  It  takes  more 
more  than  twenty  rustlers  had  been  seen  than  a  sense  of  humor  to  make  good  with 
rounding  them  in  to  drive  up  into  the  Hard  the  brawny,  courageous  bullies  of  the 
Hack  Range.  borders. 

Telephone  central  pass^  the  word  on  to  Just  before  twelve  o’clock.  Browning 

Sheriff  Keefe  who  immediately  sent  Brown-  Keefe  looked  at  his  wrist  watch.  This  had 
ing  riding  to  three  of  the  deputies’  homes,  been  a  source  of  merriment  and  contempt 
w^e  there  were  no  telephones,  while  he  — that  lady’s  wristlet.  He  glanced  around, 
called  up  all  the  others,  to  meet  the  exi-  saw  that  he  could  go  to  dinner  and  as  be 
gency  of  fighting  the  number  of  men  who  stood  hesitating,  a  curious  sensation  as- 
were  racing  away  with — the  sheriff  knew  sailed  him.  He  remembered  that  his  father 
— more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  had  called  on  every  good  man  in  town, 
head  of  cattle.  Thai  he  called  up  for  Even  the  city  marshal  and  his  assistant 
special  deputizing  all  the  other  good  men  had  ridden  away.  He  weighed  the  news 
be  could  tlunk  of  at  the  moment,  includ-  as  he  heard  it.  Where  could  a  score  of 
ing  Qty  Marshal  Mielps.  cattle  rustlers  come  from?  Where  could 
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they  take  two  thousand  or  so  head  of 
cattle  with  any  hope  of  profiting  by  it? 
He  whistled,  caught  up  his  big  county 
.45  Colt  by  the  belt  and  hooked  on  an¬ 
other,  left-^nd,  holster  with  a  spare  Smith 
&  Wesson  six-gun  on  the  other  »de. 

He  hurried  through  the  main  sheriff  of¬ 
fice  into  the  corridor  of  the  court,  snap¬ 
ping  the  lock  as  he  went.  He  ran  swiftly 
out  onto  the  court  house  balcony  and 
looked  across  the  plaza  to  the  main  south¬ 
west  corner. 

Down  the  wide,  dusty  street  from  the 
timber  line  mountains  of  the  west  he  saw 
coming  swiftly  six  men  on  horseback. 
Sure  enough!  They  came  to  the  Plato 
County  Bank  and  five  of  them  lit  running 
from  their  saddles,  while  the  sixth  rider 
held  the  bridles,  his  head  turning  as  with 
his  right  hand  on  his  out-flaring  gun  grip, 
he  swept  the  quiet,  sleeping  stores  which 
on  all  four  sides  fronted  Court  House 
Square. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Browning  Keefe  had  not 
foreseen  this.  He  had  merely  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  day  when  all  the  county  officials 
and  their  families  and  all  their  constitu¬ 
ents  would  go  out  on  the  next  annual  pic¬ 
nic  at  the  creek,  and  he  would  be  chal¬ 
lenged  to  shoot  and  show  ’em  how  to  miss. 
He  had  practiced  shooting  against  that 
tiftie — more  than  30,000  shots  with  his 
.22s,  and  now  some  2,000  with  his  big 
gun. 

But  the  challenge  had  not  come  from 
his  own  fellow  officials.  The  Black  Wing 
Mob  of  holdups  had  slipped  a  thousand 
miles  to  trick  the  rich  Plato  County  and 
loot  the  one  bank  of  two  thousand  ranches 
of  its  boasted,  huge,  ready-cash  and  negoti¬ 
able  assets — half  a  million,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  the  one  official  within  thirty  miles, 
by  that  time,  had  heard  casually.  The 
ruse  had  succeeded.  It  had  fool^  every 
one.  The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
bank  had  both  gone  riding,  for  they  were 
right  good  men  with  rifles.  Somewhere 
the  telephone  had  been  tapped. 

After  all.  Browning  Keefe  was  the  old 
sheriff’s  son.  The  honor  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  his  father’s  job — the  pride  of  the 
hard-bitten,  rough-mannered,  thoroughly 
competent  sheriff,  undersheriff,  and  depu¬ 
ties  was  as  live  and  honorable  in  the  book¬ 
keeper  as  in  the  boss  himself. 

“Here  goesl”  Deputy  Keefe  exclaimed, 
“I’ve  got  to  take  the  first  shot!” 


That  was  another  thing.  Sheriff  Keefe 
never  shot  first.  The  evidence  must  be 
clear,  the  crime  cinched,  before  he  went 
for  his  gun — ^and  he  had  fired  men  who 
didn’t  stand  up  to  the  legal  code  as  he 
understood  it  to  be.  There  were  no  less 
than  three  women,  five  or  six  ordinary 
men  and  a  girl  or  two  who  saw  Browning 
Keefe  streaking  it  straight  at  the  bank. 
They  felt  his  urgency.  They  noticed  his 
long,  free  hands  swinging.  They  were  aU 
puzzled  by  that  cavalcade  of  six  men.  Not 
one  divined  the  situation  till  suddenly  the 
man  on  horseback  flung  forth  his  gun  and 
began  to  shoot.  Deputy  Sheriff  Keefe’s 
suspicions  of  a  bank  robbery  were  thus 
verified.  He  had  on  his  badge,  and  he 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

One  bullet  came  by  him,  a  second  was 
p>assed  by  his  own  as  he  ran.  The  outside 
man  toppled  as  he  dropped  his  revolver 
and  sagged,  with  both  hands  pressed 
against  his  breast  in  the  pitiful  weakness 
of  those  shot '  through.  The  outlaws’ 
horses  plunged,  scattering  as  the  bandit’s 
revolver  went  off  again  when  it  struck  the 
ground. 

The  gunfire  brought  two  of  those  inside 
to  the  door  and  somehow  the  deputy  saw 
into  the  shadows  and  with  a  double  shot 
cleared  his  way  past  this  second  line  of 
crime  into  the  ornate,  marble  reception 
room.  He  slithered  sideways  out  of  the 
light  and  stood  sweeping  the  scene  with 
his  wide  angled  eyes.  He  spied  one  of 
the  raiders  down  the  line  against  the  Mort¬ 
gages  &  Notes  doorway — beat  hb  shot 
with  his  own  and  then  left-handed  to  the 
forehead  of  the  bag-filler  over  in  the  cages. 

Then  he  headed  along  the  line  for  the 
vault.  He  now  had  five  down,  and  the 
sixth  he  met  with  both  hands  full  of  the 
bank’s  cash  in  reserve,  and  a  cubic  foot  or 
so  of  bonds  in  a  bag. 

“Up!”  he  ordered. 

The  bandit  looked  past  Keefe  and  saw 
two  prostrate  men  at  the  door,  inert.  He 
saw  outside  in  the  white  glare  of  the  street 
another  of  his  comrades,  a  black  shapeless¬ 
ness  with  a  purple  shadow.  He  turned 
and  glared  through  the  holes  of  hb  Hal¬ 
loween  mask. 

“Sure,  kid!”  he  nodded,  lifting  hands 
as  the  wheat  bag  of  loot  dropped  to  the 
floor,  adding,  “They  said  you’d  be  all  there 
was  left  in  town — they  said  you  coiddn’t 
shoot — my  God!” 
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SHERIFF  KEEFE  led  his  posse  to  the 
T — ranch.  He  rode  up  to  a  scene 
of  cattle  country  peace  and  industry. 
Over  to  the  northward  was  the  Red  Flat 
pasture,  with  the  dust  scufOings  of  feeding 
herds  across  the  vast  distances  toward  the 
Hard  Hack.  The  owner  of  the  ranch, 
Simon  Farles,  looked  down  the  slope  where 
for  ten  miles  he  could  see  coming  a  string 
of  riders. 

“Howdy,  Sheriff  I  ”  Farles  asked.  “What’s 
all  the  pai^e  about?” 

Keefe  wiped  the  dust  from  his  face,  look* 
ing  at  the  telephone  wires,  long-cutting 
southward  to  the  railroad,  first. 

“Can  I  use  your  telephone?”  the  sheriff 
asked. 

“Nope,”  the  rancher  shook  his  head. 
“Out  of  whack.  Tried  to  get  central  yes¬ 
terday  mornin’ —  Nary  a  whisper.  But 
what  the  hades,  Keefe?” 

“One  of  those  damned  cowboy  jokes, 
Farles,  and  when  I  catch  him,  and  the 
woman  who  helped  him — u-h-h— ”  Then 
the  sheriff  took  it  out  in  loud,  long,  pictur¬ 
esque  ciusing  and  gesticulating. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  emergency 
posse  came  stringing  in.  It  was  fvumy — 
Not  too  damned  funny,  of  course;  just 
funny.  Eqiecially  the  two  bankers,  the 
coimty  judg^  and  several  leading  merchants 
hadn’t  ridden — ^to  brag  about — for 
some  years,  had  their  ideas  about  humor, 
true,  middling  and  false.  Farles  rejoiced. 
He  hadn’t  had  such  a  herd  of  visitors,  not 
since — ^when  was  it? 

“An’  say,”  he  laughed,  “lucky  I  killed 
a  nine  months  hdfer  yesterday,  not  exactly 
beef,  but  too  good  chewing  for  veal — all 
cool,  now,  and  ripe  for  a  bubecue.” 

So  they  had  a  pit-roast,  and  sat  around 
in  the  warm  night,  a  heap  of  cedar  roots 
and  stumps  flaring  high,  telling  stories, 
harking  back,  looking  forward — prodding 
one  another  about  thb  time  when  and  that 
time,  he  must  remember — things  soft 
tongues  can  repeat  in  the  wide  l^ds  in 
hearing  of  the  coyotes  rejoicing  on  the 
knolls  out  around.  And  the  ranch  slept 
them,  later,  in  the  ^eds  and  under  the 
wagons,  in  a  tier  or  two  along  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  inside.  One  banker 
slept  under  the  blanket  with  the  man  who 
once  had  loaned  him  six  bits,  and  the 
sheriff  was  under  a  blanket  with  a  man  he 
had  tried  to  convict  of  murder — and  was 
glad  k  couldn’t  be  done. 


In  the  morning  they  headed  away  home¬ 
ward,  twisting  in  their  saddles.  Smat 
walked  to  ease  limping  horses.  Farles, 
chuckling,  carried  several  in  on  two  buck- 
boards— ^count  of  that’s  how  they  felt 
The  posse  kept  together  going  back.  They 
ate  down  at  the  half-way  Wet  Sands  Spring, 
They  arrived  late  in  the  day  at  Plato 
Court,  and  they  found  everybody  at  the 
Plaza,  they  thought  to  welcome  the  capture 
of  cattle  thieves.  Instead,  a  woman  ran 
out  to  greet  and  jeer  the  sheriff. 

“Keefe!”  she  cried  shrilly,  “The  Black 
Wings  came  ridin’  in  yester^y  noon  and 
raid^  the  bank!” 

"What!”  a  dozen  posse  voices  shouted, 
the  bankers  turning  pale  as  they  leaned  to 
hear,  “Did  they  get  the  stuff?” 

“They  did  not!”  the  woman  replied, 
“Dep’ty  Sher’f  Keefe  shot  it  out  with  them. 
Five  are  in  the  mortuary.  Magpie  Jack’s 
locked  up  in  the  jail!” 

“Browning  shot  it  out — ^you  say?”  the 
sheriff  asked,  his  voice  thickening.  “He’s 
— he’s  all  right,  Jennie?” 

“All  right!  All  right — I’ll  say  sure 
Sheriff!  He  come  across  the  Plaza  there, 
he  knocked  the  look-out  down,  dropped  two 
as  they  blanked  the  door,  went  inside  and 
got  two  more.  The  other.  Magpie  Jack 
himself,  quit.  Hands  up — he  did!  Browney 
did  it!” 

“Where  is  he?”  Keefe  asked,  then  bit 
his  lip.  “Where  is — is  my  son?” 

“On  duty — same’s  ever — bookkeeping. 
Figurin’  the  rewards  I  expect!”  the  woman 
laughed,  and  the  crowd  yelled  for  joy. 

l^e  sheriff  pulled  his  tired  horse  to  go 
up  to  the  big  court  house  tie-rail.  Thiw 
or  four  others  started  to  follow  him,  but 
men  of  finer  feeling  checked  these  with  a 
quick  lift  of  the  h^d.  Every  one  knew 
how  Keefe  had  felt  about  his  boy.  They 
didn’t  want  any  one  to  horn  in  on  their 
meeting,  now. 

The  sheriff  went  slowly;  he  dismount¬ 
ed  easily;  he  walked  with  his  ^oulden 
squared  up  the  balcony  steps  through,  the 
corridor  to  the  door  marked  in  gold  on 
black; 

shekiff’s  office 

There  he  hesitated  with  his  fine  right  hand 
on  the  knob.  Presently  he  entered,  softly 
passing  through  into  the  deputy-book¬ 
keeper’s  den.  Beside  the  wide  desk  with  the 
books  along  the  back  was  Deputy  Browning 
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Keefe  writing  a  straight,  ddicate,  coK>er- 
plate  entry  across  a  ledger  line.  Hanging 
on  a  black  hook,  handy  at  the  window 
frame  was  a  wide  belt,  with  a  row  of  brass 
cartridges  and  two  huge  bolstered  revolvers, 
cleaned.  The  boy  froze  as  he  caught  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  sight  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  familiar  boots.  Embarrassed,  he 
held  quiet. 

“Browning — where  did  you  learn  to 
shoot?”  his  father  asked. 

“Why — ”  the  deputy-bookkeeper  reached 
into  the  back  of  a  large  bottom  drawer  and 
drew  out  a  bag  containing  two  gallons  or 
so  of  empty  .22  caliber  rim  fire  shells,  some 
of  his  empties.  Keefe  ran  his  hand  down 
into  the  bright  copper  tubelets. 

“I  see!”  the  sheriff  said,  turning  away. 
That  was  all  he  would  say  about  it — ever. 

But  when  the  crowd  came,  Keefe  re¬ 
vealed  to  Undersheriff  Kluck. 


“Go  over  to  the  hardware  store  and  get 
some  glass  goldfish  bowls.” 

“What!”  Kluck’s  lower  jaw  dropped,  and 
then  he  saw  the  bags  full  of  the  empty 
.22s,  as  well  as  two  thousand  or  so  .45  Colts 
— all  empties.  He  knew  what  the  bowls 
were  for  then.  The  undersheriff  blinked, 
rolled  his  greenish  gray  eyes  a  time  or  two 
and  walked  over  to  the  deputy-bookkeeper, 
hat  in  hand.  • 

“Uh — Mister  Keefe!”  he  greeted,  “I  was 
wondering — ^you  know — ^about  if  you  had 
any  books  for  learning  sherifiing.  You 
see — ”  he  grinned  engagingly,  “my  eddica- 
tion  ain’t  be’n  neglected  as  much  latterly 
as  it  used  to  was!  I  know,  now,  I  need 
lessons.” 

There  was  a  laugh.  It  was  short,  though 
— there  still  remained  a  lot  of  serious  busi¬ 
ness  to  attend  to,  keeping  the  records 
straight,  inquests,  and  so  on. 


III.  A  DEVIL  OF  A  JOKE 


STEVEN  BARNONE  arrived  in  Tie- 
ropes,  a  hard,  weathered,  honest 
man.  He  talked  little.  He  worked 
first  at  carpentering,  and  then  built 
some  new  loading  pens  for  the  railroad.  He 
rode  a  while  for  the  Wine  Glass  Brand 
outfit,  and  when  Sheriff  Ledwing  took  him 
after  the  gang  of  cattle  thieves  who  were 
nmning  nearly  two  hundred  head  of  two 
year  olds  into  the  Sunset  Range  he  kept 
dose  up  with  the  posse  leader  and  in  the 
fight  at  the  Swim  Crossing,  Barnone’s  .45- 
90  set  a-foot  every  one  of  the  rascals,  and 
dropped  two  of  them  besides.  Ledwing 
persuaded  Wick  Culbers  to  let  Barnone 
go  in  and  be  undersheriff. 

For  five  years  Barnone  did  the  dirty 
work.  He  went  out  and  served  notices. 
He  chased  banditry.  He  took  word  to  the 
rough  and  raw  that  it  was  time  to  let  up, 
calm  down  and  behave.  He  killed  nine 
men,  and  brought  in  a  good  many  cripples. 
He  made  no  mistakes  and  even  when  Long 
Hy  Plates  stormed  into  the  sheriff’s  office 
in  the  county  court  building  at  Tieropes, 
dwlaring  that  he  would  kill  the  man  who 
tried  to  serve  the  warrant  for  his  arrest, 
charging  misbranding  calves,  Steve  Bar- 
Done  crashed  the  rancher  up  against  the 
^1,  put  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him,  booted 
him  into  a  cell  and  turned  the  key.  And 


three  days  later  Long  Hy  was  begging  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  sipped  the  first  cup¬ 
ful  out  of  Bamone’s  hand,  without  biting, 
but  saying  he  liked  it.  The  rancher  had 
been  difficult  for  Sheriff  Ledwing  to  handle, 
but  Barnone  took  Plates  into  court  and 
testified  that  be,  personally,  had  caught 
Plates  with  four  calves  whose  mothers  had 
been  driven  into  loose  quicksand  and  sunk. 

Plates  made  one  surge  up  and  bellowed 
“You’re  a  li — li — uh — ” 

“Don’t  call  me  a  liar,  Hy,”  Barnone  re¬ 
marked  as  the  rancher’s  tongue  faltered, 
“You  take  my  advice  and  plead  guilty.” 
Plates  had  promised  to  kill  the  under¬ 
sheriff.  He  bad  made  similar  threats  good 
in  the  past.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  whole  county  who  wasn’t  afraid  of 
him — and  under  ^e  cold  pin-point  stare  of 
the  official  witness  sitting  there  in  the  court, 
Plates  ended  his  career  as  a  bad  man,  whis¬ 
pered  to  his  attorney  who  instantly  inter¬ 
rupted  the  proceedings  with  the  request 
that  his  client  be  allowed  to  plead  giiilty, 
admitting  that  he  was  a  shameful  stealer 
of  baby  beef. 

Sheriff  Ledwing  retired  for  age  at  the 
end  of  this  term  and  Barnone  was  nom¬ 
inated  by  so  many  votes  that  it  amounted 
to  election,  also.  The  new  sheriff  worked 
with  three  men  instead  of  fi\'e.  He  cut 
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down  the  mileage  fees  a  third,  and  his  men 
made  more  money.  There  was  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done.  Two  feuds  w^e  smoking 
over  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county. 
The  Sunset  Range  was  the  refuge  of  out¬ 
laws  who  worked  throughout  the  states  to 
the  north  and  west.  Railroad  and  express 
companies  came  in  and  gladly  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses,  including  $3.50  a  day  for  Sheriff 
Bamone  and  his  men,  saving  a  poor  county 
a  good  d^  of  taxes.  And  every  one  won¬ 
dered  to  think  that  this  could  true  in  a 
land  where  the  extravagance  and  even  the 
crimes  of  officials  made  hard  lands  worse 
to  live  in. 

No  one  knew  where  Steven  Barnone  was 
bom.  The  voters  didn’t  know  whether  he 
was  Yank,  Middle  West  or  Western.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  he  talked  so  little  nobody  knew 
his  dialect.  He  brought  the  first  typewriter 
into  the  Wild  Block  of  counties,  and  men 
brought  their  families  in  from  ranches  fifty 
miles  away,  begging  him  to  work  the  hand¬ 
printing  machine  just  so  the  boys,  girls 
and  women  could  see  him  do  it.  And  Bar¬ 
none  never  refused.  The  only  sign  of  ten¬ 
derness  he  ever  showed  was  toward  the 
little  chsyis,  boys  and  girls  among  whom  he 
would  sometimes  sit  on  his  heels  talking  in 
low  and  nonsensical  terms  which  the  little 
ones  understood  perfectly,  and  yet  never 
repeated  as  though  his  confidence  were  not 
to  be  violated. 

Tieropes  was  clean,  from  the  county 
court  to  the  outlying  boundaries.  There 
were  difficulties.  There  were  troubles. 
There  were  disputes.  But  in  three  killings 
and  five  cases  of  mussing,  the  victors  in 
the  combats — two  at  dances,  three  in 
saloons,  the  others  at  local  round-ups — ^im¬ 
mediately  headed  for  Tieropes  to  surren¬ 
der.  All  in  seven  months.  And  not  one 
tried  to  run  away.  Instead  they  came  in 
and  told  their  sides  of  the  stories. 

“I  was  drunk.  Sheriff,”  Jerry  Creley 
said,  for  exam[de,  “I  disremember  exactly 
what  luq>pened.  We  was  all  drinking.  If 
I  was  to  blame,  all  right,  Mr.  Barnone.  I 
’low  yo’  better  go  ask  them  others,  as  saw 
the  difficulty.  Hyars  my  gun — ^I  ain’t 
touched  it.” 

Jerry’s  victim  died.  Sheriff  Barnone  told 
the  court  he  believed  it  was  just  a  lot  of 
cowboys  who  didn’t  know  what  they  were 
up  to,  since  it  was  drinking-meanness,  and 
according  to  the  looks  of  things  it  wan’t 
intended  murder,  but  it  was  mmislaughter, 


unintentionally,  criminally,  careless.  So 
Jerry  went  to  jail  for  a  year.  He  slept  there 
every  day,  too,  but  during  the  night  he 
worked  over  in  the  Screen  Window  Hotel, 
as  porter,  so  he  could  earn  money  to  take 
care  of  his  victim’s  widow  who  married 
again  just  before  Jerry  came  clear,  reliev¬ 
ing  him  of  responsibility  for  her. 

Astern,  cold  rectitude,  a  face  with 
hardly  a  smile,  a  personality  of 
utter  courage  and  no  humor,  ap¬ 
parently,  were  the  honest  qualities  of 
sheriff  who  fairly  and  squarely  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  whole  region.  Ma 
came  to  take  their  medicine  bemuse  those 
who  tried  to  get  away,  or  who  undertook 
to  shoot  it  out  with  Mm,  were  caught  and 
if  necessary  killed. 

*‘A  man’d  ought  to  face  the  music,” 
Sheriff  Bamone  declared,  *‘If  he  ain’t  wip¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price,  he  hadn’t  better 
patronize  the  counter  for  outlawry,  that’s 
all.  A  square  man  may  not  always  go 
straight,  but  where  he  cuts  around,  he’s 
willing  to  accept  the  rough  going  to  pay  for 
the  fun  he  gits  out  of  1^  trespassing.” 

“Just  wlwt  crimes  do  you  commit  and 
what  outlawries  do  you  enjoy,  and 
for?”  Hattie  Strebow  asked  him,  saucily, 
one  night  over  in  Straw  Hat  Charlie’s 
dance  hall. 

“I’ve  paid  a  plenty,”  he  replied,  quietly, 
“I’ve  taken  my  mefficine,  same  as  I  mix 
for  others.” 

“I’ll  bet  some  woman  made  you  poney 
up  in  the  first  place  1”  the  girl  laughed. 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t  Mt  me  there,  Hat¬ 
tie,”  he  ^gged  her  gently,  “I’m — ^wdl 
— ^helpless  about  women.” 

“Sheriff  1”  the  girl  cried,  tears  in  her 
eyes,  “I’m  sorry — honest  I  I  was  only 
foolin’ — I’m  ’shamed — an’  I  never  thought 
I’d  be  ’shamed  again.  Will  you  forgive 
me.  Sheriff?” 

“Sure!”  he  smiled,  ever  so  little,  “I’d 
have  to  anyhow,  you  know.” 

“I  knowl”  she  nodded,  “a  woman  al¬ 
ways  does.  I  was  mean — I  won’t  be  again 
— not  to  youl” 

The  sheriff  had  never  talked  personal 
that  way  with  any  of  the  kindly  Tieropes 
girls  before.  They  had  all  been  afraid  of 
him.  They  had  walked  with  exact  Span¬ 
ish  fomxality  while  he  was  around.  Now 
they  opened  their  hearts  to  him.  They 
gave  Mm  tiny  attentions,  perhaps  a  bunch 
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his  ro(Mn  covertly,  Sheriff  Barnone  found  a 
.38-40  Colt  revolver,  belt,  ammunition-r- 
a  fast,  well-worked  holster.  But  neither' 
Tip’s  picture  nor  description  fitted  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  reward  notices  in  Sheriff 
Bamone’s  office. 

A  norther  howled  dismally  and  dustily 
out  of  the  open  high  country.  Long  Hy 
Plates  had  come  in  the  day  before,  and 
turned  cattle  over  to  the  Wiiiser  Brothers’ 
buyer,  taking  $4,390  cash.  He  spent  some 
money,  perhaps  the  $90.  He  was  drinking, 
and  in  spite  of  remonstrance,  headed  away 
for  home  at  about  11  o’clock  at  night,  fac¬ 
ing  the  cold,  yellow  dust  and  coming 
ne^es  of  snow.  He  was  shot  down  in  a 
clump  of  junipers  just  north  of  town,  and 
the  money  taken  with  its  horsebide  belt 
from  under  his  checkered  shirt,  but  over 
his  woolen  union  suit. 

Sheriff  Barnone  found  one  bullet  lodged 
against  a  rivet  in  Plate’s  heavy  leather  gun- 
beh.  The  other  bullet  which  had  hit  him 
also  entered  the  back  and  went  upward 
through  the  lungs  and  out  through  the 
upper  rib.  The  killer  must  have  run  up 
behind  the  drunken  man  and  shot  him  from 
on  foot.  The  recovered  bullet  was  a  .38- 


thirsty,  hungry.  He  was  broke,  but  luck 
favored  him.  The  Screen  Window  Hotel, 
owned  by  Buster  Stovel,  needed  an  odd- 
jobber,  and  the  boy,  giving  the  name  of 
Tip  Jones,  went  to  work.  He  cleaned  sand 
boxes,  wiped  dishes,  carried  loads  of  bed¬ 
ding  out  to  air,  and  did  not  even  hesitate 
at  things  he  did  not  seem  the  kind  of  a 
man  to  do.  One  day  a  roll  of  bills  was 
left  under  a  pillow  in  a  bedroom  by  a  cow¬ 
boy,  and  Tip  was  among  those  questioned. 

A  faint  cloud  hung  over  him,  he  needed 
money.  For  weeks  he  was  under  surveil¬ 
lance,  but  was  either  too  sharp  to  spend  40,  well  mushroomed,  but  unmistakable, 
it  or  he  was  innocent.  He  be^me  night 
clerk,  and  one  morning  a  man  who  had 
come  in  reeling  drunk  claimed  he  had 
handed  Tip  his  roll — $SS0.  Tip  said  the 
roll  in  the  safe  was  the  same  as  the  one 
handed  in,  $98  in  one  and  $5  dollar 
currency. 

Sheriff  Barnone  studied  the  young  fel¬ 
low  more  closely,  cross-examined  him 
sharply  and  saw  something  in  the  man’s 
eyes  which  puzzled  and  angered  him.  Flat 
denial  was  the  suspicioned  boy’s  only 
answer,  and  inquiry  around  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  accuser  had  lost  about  $350 
here  and  t^re.  He  could  have  spent,  been 
short-changed  and  had  his  roll  switched 
for  the  rest.  But  perhaps  Tip  Jones  had 
peeled  a  bit  for  his  own,  too. 

A  stranger  came  in  on  the  stage,  went 
into  the  ^tel  and  in  about  two  minutes 
there  was  a  sound  of  fisticuffs,  scuffling,  a 
hot  fight.  When  a  rush  to  see  the  fun  ar¬ 
rived  they  found  the  newcomer  knocked 
senseless,  his  face  badly  bruised.  He  was 
good,  too,  strong,  healthy  and  agile — Tip 


Barnone  hung  around  the  Screen 
.  Window  hotel  all  that  day,  and  that 
night  he  found  the  youth’s  revolver 
with  two  shells  empty  in  it.  He  did  not 
find  the  money,  but  it  could  have  been 
hidden  out.  The  proprietor  of  the  place, 
Buster  Stovel,  had  been  the  partner  of  the 
now  exiled  Big  Luck  Dinswill  of  the  Key¬ 
less  Dance  Hall,  but  years  before  a  row 
had  ^lit  them.  Th^  had  not  fought,  but 
they  were  bad  friends.  Stovel  met  Bar¬ 
none  in  the  corridor. 

“I  thought  I  saw  somebody  coming  in,” 
the  proprietor  remarked,  “I’m  sort-a  keep¬ 
ing  my  own  eyes  open,  too.” 

“Know  this  gun?”  Barnone  asked  him. 
“Can’t  say  I  do,”  Stovel  shook  his  head, 
“.38-40,  eh?  I  like  a  .45  better,  myself. 
But  I  guess  it  does  business,  all  right.” 

“Yes,  it  does  business,”  the  ^eriff 
nodded,  as  he  spoke,  and  going  down  to 
the  office,  snapp^  handcuffs  on  Tip  Jones 
while  the  boy  caught  his  breath,  staring. 
“What — what’s  this.  Sheriff?”  he  asked. 
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“Murdw  of  Hy  Plates.  Don’t  talk,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to.  Is  this  gun  yours?” 

“Why — yes,”  the  youth  nodded,  “that’s 
mine  all  right,  but  I  never  used  it  much. 
I’ve  a  little  one  in  my  pocket — ” 

Bamone  went  for  it.  Stovel  laughed 
loudly.  The  weapon  was  a  .22  caliber  but 
had  a  special  rim-fire  shell  and  a  6-inch 
barrel. 

“I  know  that  .22,”  the  Sheriff  looked  at 
the  youth,  squarely,  “it’s  a  real  shell.” 

“Yes — ^it’d  surprise  you — I’ve  killed 
coyotes  and  a  deer.” 

“You  can  shoot  this — that  straight?” 
Bamone  asked. 

“Oh,  yes!” 

The  case  was  clear.  It  just  b2q}pened 
two  cowboys  had  seen  a  man  drop  from 
a  shed  roof  back  of  the  hotel  to  the  ground, 
about  ten  o’clock.  That  shed  was  under 
several  windows,  including  the  hotel  clerk’s. 
Jones  had  gone  to  bed  early,  before  ten 
o’clock.  Stovel  and  a  cowboy  remembered 
that.  He  said  he  went  to  sleep  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  declared  he  hadn’t  looked  at 
his  gun  in  a  week.  He  was  dazed  when 
a  bulge  in  the  carpet  under  his  bed  yielded 
$550,  exactly  the  sum  the  drunk  had 
claimed  he  had  left  with  the  clerk.  The 
$98  had  apparently  been  a  sop  to  him. 
The  dnmk  came,  looked  at  the  $550  and 
remembered  it,  sure  he  did! 

Indictment  was  followed  quickly  by  a 
trial.  Sheriff  Bamone  managed  the  case, 
marsha:'  ?  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
which  tne  prosecutor  brought  out.  The 
frank  and  open  face  of  Tip  Jones  would 
be  a  first  class  asset  to  any  thief.  He  sat 
grim  and  helpless,  manacled  and  trapped. 
No  one  ever  escaped  from  Sheriff  Bamone. 

Conviction  with  sentence  followed. 
Hanging,  of  course.  The  sheriff  ordered 
6  X  6s,  2  X  4s  and  planed  planking  for  the 
gallows.  No  use  to  put  the  building  off, 
and  he’d  have  to  do  some  figuring  getting 
the  trap  right  and  everything  according. 
While  he  was  studying  his  mechanics, 
being  a  carpenter  and  feeling  competent 
in  the  construction,  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
Keyless,  Lucy  May,  for  whom  the  Sheriff 
had  struck  a  blow,  went  over  to  look  at 
the  prisoner.  When  he  looked  up  at  her, 
utterly  hopeless,  impulsively  she  reached 
her  hands  in  sympathy  for  the  good  look¬ 
ing  youth.  He  talked  to  her.  He  told  her 
things  he  had  told  no  one  else.  He  told 
her  more  than  he  knew,  even. 


Lucy  May  went  to  Hattie  Strebow  gasp¬ 
ing  and  weeping. 

“My  God,  Hattie!”  she  ga^>ed.  “The 
sheriff’s  going  to  hang  his  own  boy!  Be 
come  West,  looking  for  his  daddy — and  it’s 
— ^it’s  Bamone!” 

There  was  a  tombstone  tattooed  on 
Bamone’s  chest — and  that  was  the  one 
sure  thing  Tip  Jones  knew  by  which  to 
identify  his  father  but  he  had  not  yet  seen 
it.  In  an  hour  the  news  had  flown  all  over 
town — the  sheriff  and  the  prisoner  didn’t 
know,  but  every  one  else  did.  And  Hattie 
went  with  Lucy  May  to  tell  the  condemned 
prisoner. 

“He’s  my  father — ^but  my  father’s  name 
is  Henry  Bossfeld!” 

They  described  the  tattooed  monument 
in  memory  of  the  man’s  mother. 

“Don’t — don’t  tell  him!”  the  prisoner 
begged.  “He’d  do  it — hang  me  anyhow! 
Don’t  let  him  know.  I’m  framed  some¬ 
how — I  didn’t  do  murder!  But,  for  God’s 
sake,  don’t  let  him  ever  know  I’m  his  sonl” 

O  ONE  told.  The  chill  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  apprehension  ran  throng 
the  community.  Under  the  wail¬ 
ing  blatancy  of  the  dance  hall  music  the 
men  and  women  forgot  their  own  mean 
affairs,  struggling  with  hearts  and  minds 
against  the  horror  for  which  Sheriff  Bar- 
none  slowly  and  relentlessly  planned  as 
duty  bound.  Hattie  Strebow  and  Lucy 
May,  one  who  had  hurt  the  ^eriff  with  a 
jest,  the  other  a  girl  who  had  been  saved 
from  a  wretched  bully  by  him,  set  thdr 
souls  against  the  thing.  They  believed 
the  boy,  intuitively.  The  county  court 
seethed  beneath  the  surface,  as  hun¬ 
dreds  restlessly,  night  and  day  surrounded 
the  implacable,  relentless,  utterly  honest, 
unsuspicious  sheriff  with  their  opposition 
and  sympathy.  He  was  square,  hard,  hon¬ 
orable — and  they  learned  how  much  th^ 
loved  him  for  his  integrity  and  for  hh 
code  of  honor,  as  he  drew  unconsciously 
near  the  abyrsmal  tragedy. 

A  thousand  schemes  to  save  the  boy 
were  proposed.  A  yjetition  for  pardon  by 
the  governor  was  frantically  circulated 
Sheriff  Bamone  opposed  it  and  stated  alone 
the  plain  evidence,  backed  by  the  tran¬ 
script,  and  even  when  the  governor  heard 
the  horrible  truth,  such  was  the  influence 
of  the  sheriff  that  the  pardon  could  not  be 
forthcoming.  Justice  must  be  done!  The 
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evidence  was  {^n,  simple,  convincing. 

Then  the  chambermaid  in  the  Screen 
Window  Hotel  whirred  in  Hattie  Stre- 
bow’s  ear  that  Buster  Stovel,  the  owner, 
had  a  wad  of  $4,000  hidden  in  his  room — 
with  blood  on  one  comer.  Hattie  instantly 
took  the  girl  to  Sheriff  Bamone,  who  had 
at  last  decided  the  exact  model  for  his 
g^lows,  and  was  shying  it  up  for  the  next 
Friday’s  job.  Bamone  listened,  leaning  on 
his  clean,  bright  saw  which  bent  as  he 
gazed  at  the  two  girls  with  his  gray,  pin¬ 
point  eyes. 

“Sure  of  that,  Jane?”  he  turned  to  the 
chambermaid.  “All  right.  I  like  that  boy 
in  there.  I  hope  we  can  save  him! 
Where’s  Buster?” 

“Drinking  heavy,  but  not  his  own 
liquor,”  the  girl  replied. 

The  sheriff  went  to  the  hotel.  He  found 
the  wad  of  currency.  It  was  behind  a 
loose  baseboard.  The  money  was  identi¬ 
fied  at  the  bank  as  belonging  to  the  rancher 
who  had  been  murder^.  Then  it  was 
found  the  screen  in  the  boy’s  room  window 
could  not  be  pushed  out  without  breaking 
it.  Stovel’s  own  screen  was  fitted  with 
hinges  and  hooks  and  easily  swung  clear. 

White-faced  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  this  near  hanging  of  an  innocent  youth. 
Sheriff  Bamone  headed  to  arrest  Buster 
Stovel.  The  hotel  owner  saw  him  coming, 
recognized  the  purport  of  that  terrific  ex¬ 
pression  and  went  for  his  gun.  He  went 
down,  shot  not  through  the  heart,  but  much 
lower. 

Before  he  died  he  could  tell  the  tmth — 
and  he  did  to  save  his  soul.  Even  then  the 
wretched  killer  did  iu)t  tell  the  sheriff  the 
facts  about  the  prisoner — ^his  efforts  to  find 
a  father  who  had  fled,  mistaking  her  sailor 
brother  for  his  wife’s  lover. 


“We  don’t  want  a  pardon  for  the  boy,” 
the  sheriff  told  the  governor,  personally. 
“We  want  a  new  trial.” 

And  Sheriff  Bamone  went  on  the  stand 
and  coldly  recited  the  facts,  the  new  evi¬ 
dence  he  had  obtained,  the  wrong  which 
had  been  done  innocence  by  failiu’e  to 
notice  the  significance  of  the  nailed  fast 
screen,  with  the  natural  suspicion  directed 
against  a  stranger,  whose  .38-40  the  cun¬ 
ning  scoundrel  had  used  to  cover  his  own 
dirty  work. 

Acquittal  followed  amid  the  acclaim  of 
the  audience.  The  youth,  all  clear,  went 
to  the  sheriff. 

“Sheriff,”  he  greeted  him,  “I  was 
adopted  by  Shaimon  Jones  to  be  his  son. 
’Bout  a  year  ago  my  mother  came  to  us. 
She’s  running  a  store  over  in  a  place  called 
Mohawk  Flats.  A  long  time  ago  my 
daddy  saw  her  brother  kissing  her — ^he’s  a 
sailor,  and  my  father  lit  out.  His  name 
was  Jerome  Gaines,  and  on  my  father’s 
chest  is  tattooed  the  tombstone  of  his 
mother’s  grave.” 

“Jerome  Gaines!”  Sheriff  Bamone  stag¬ 
ger^  back,  his  face  convulsed,  soften^. 
“Your  mother’s  brother?  An’  I  near  hung 
you — my  own  son!” 

He  collapsed  in  the  arms  of  Hattie  Stre- 
bow  and  Lucy  May,  his  head  on  the  chest 
of  his  son.  He  had  suffered,  he  had  steeled 
himself  against  the  cmel  blows  of  his  own 
mistakes.  But  he  had  done  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  a  man  should  do,  standing  four 
square  for  his  high  code  of  honor.  And 
Tieropes,  which  had  made  him  sheriff,  and 
his  son  who  had  found  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  own,  were  proud  of  him. 

“But,”  Hattie  Strebow  cried,  “wouldn’t 
it  have  been  a  devil  of  a  joke  if  he’d  gone 
and  hung  his  own  boy?” 


IN  THE  angrily  swirling  flood  of  the  ment  his  responsibilities  rested  lightly  on 
mighty  Yangtsze-Kiang  some  thou-  his  youthful  Moulders.  Interests  other  than 
sand  odd  miles  inland  from  the  Yellow  his  own  were  farthest  from  his  thoughts 
Sea,  the  little  gunboat  Newark,  of  the  when  a  clatter  of  feet  on  the  ladder  lead- 
U.  S.  Yangtsze  Patrol,  tugged  doggedly  at  ing  to  his  quarters  quickly  brought  his 
her  anchor  chains.  It  was  just  after  the  mind  to  the  alert, 
noon  hour.  With  the  bubbling  activity  “Sir!”  the  orderly  gasped  as  he  swept 
that  a  hearty  meal  seems  to  generate  in  the  aside  the  swaying  curtain  and  rushed  into 
very  young  and  the  carefree,  her  bronzed,  the  skippers  presence,  “The  officer-of-the 
white-clad  bluejackets  romped  about  the  deck  says  to  tell  yu’  the  Chinese  shot  at 
top-side  as  joyously  indifferent  as  the  goats  the  Wu-Shan  ’nd — .” 
that  skipp^  along  the  face  of  the  rugged  “Wu-Shan!”  the  skipper  interrupted, 
cliffs  just  back  from  the  river  bank.  Sud-  whirling  about  in  his  chair,  “Why,  she  just 
denly  they  stopped  in  their  play;  gazed  passed  this  morning  up  river  for  Chung- 
wonderingly  as  a  shallow  draft^  Gorge  king!” 
steamer  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came 
in  sight  rushing  dowm  stream  with  the  cur¬ 
rent,  toward  them.  Their  wonder  changed 
to  excited  interest  when  she  made  a  sweep¬ 
ing  turn,  anchoring  a  short  distance  away, 
and  the  boat  that  was  hastily  lowered,  head¬ 
ed  for  the  gunboat’s  gangway. 

Below  in  his  cabin  the  lean -faced,  serious 
eyed,  gunboat  skipper  sat  gazing  dreamily 
at  the  picture  of  a  girl  on  the  bulkhead. 

His  was  the  duty  of  protecting  American 
interests  and  shipping  in  that  unfriendly, 
bandit-infested  region  of  China  that  knew 
no  law  save  that  of  force,  but  at  that  mo- 


“Yes,  sir,  but  she  had  to  turn  around— 
she’s  anchored  right  behind  us — a  woman 
was  killed,”  the  orderly  paused  to  gulp, 
“  ’nd  the  captain  was  all  shot  up.  He’s 
on  deck  now,  wantin’  help.” 

The  skipper  leaped  from  his  chair  and 
went  boiling  up  the  ladder  with  blood  in 
his  eye. 

“Shooting  Americans,  are  they?”  be 
gritted,  “Well,  Ill  show  ’em — if  I  hang  for 
it!” 

Striding  over  to  where  the  bandaged¬ 
headed  merchant  captain  leaned  weakly 
against  the  life-lines,  he  soon  learned  the 
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essential  facts  of  this  unprovoked  attack,  however,  and  during  the  ten  days  that 
“Officer-of-the-deckl”  he  barked,  when  elapsed  before  the  Wu-Shan  returned  down 
the  other  had  finished  describing  the  inci-  river,  he  gave  but  little  thought  to  his 
dent,  “Get  two  machine-gun  crews  ready  precipitous  action  in  sending  an  armed 
to  leave  the  ship  immediately!  I’ll  give  guard  on  board  a  merchant  ship  without 
em  something  to  think  about — stopping  first  obtaining  the  admiral’s  authority, 
our  steamers!”  “Nothing  will  come  of  it,”  he  thus 

Long  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  this  brushed  it  aside  when  it  came  to  his  mind 
kind,  the  fortunate  men  chosen  to  guard  the  at  all,  “I’ll  say  nothing  about  it,  and  when 
Wu-Shan  on  her  trip  to  Chung-king  and  the  men  return,  report  the  whole  thing  at 
back,  dashed  excit^y  about  equipping  once.  No  use  worrying  the  old  man,”  and 
themselves  for  this  dangerous  mission,  let  it  go  at  that. 

Muttering  savagely  to  himself,  the  skipper  He  was  on  deck,  though,  when  the  re¬ 
strode  up  and  down  the  tiny  quarterdeck  turning  heroes  came  along  side  and  clat- 
in  angry  impatience  until  the  men  were  tered  over  the  gangway,  grinning  up  at 
reported  ready.  their  ship-mates,  who,  but  for^  their  cap- 

“Embark  ’em!”  he  snapped,  and  as  the  tain’s  presence  on  deck  would  have  been 
men  tripped  down  the  ladder  to  the  wait-  yelling  derisive  greetings.  But  there  was  a 

ing  boat,  he  roared  after  them:  sickly  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 

“Shoot  hell  out  of  them  if  they  fire  on  which  deepened  as  he  listened  to  the  ex- 
youl  Shoot  hell  out  of  them!”  ultant  report  of  the  petty  officer  in  com- 

And  they  did  just  that.  The  bandit  mand,  and  the  smile  of  pleasure  that  he 

Iteneral  who  had  fired  on  the  steamer  that  forced  for  their  benefit  was  a  sorry  affair, 

morning  with  such  deadly  effect,  grown  “Fine  work,  men!  Fine  work!”  he  con- 
bold  by  his  success  in  turning  her  back  gratulated  in  a  strangely  hoarse  voice, 

toward  Ichang,  foolishly  had  his  men  in  an  “Guess  that’ll  teach  ’em  a  lesson,”  turning 
tiposed  position  along  the  river  bank  when  away  with  a  grim  face  leaving  the  men  to 
she  returned  late  that  afternoon.  their  envious  comrades  who  immediately 

The  skipper  knew  nothing  about  this  crowded  about  them. 
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In  the  seclusion  of  his  cabin  the  skipper 
sank  weakly  into  a  chair. 

“Great  gosh  a’nughty,”  he  gasped, 
“mowed  ’em  down — twenty-five  or  so — 
nary  a  one  got  away — ”  the  petty  (rfficer’s 
words  rang  in  his  ears.  He  could  see  the 
whole  thing  in  his  mind’s  eye  as  clearly  as 
though  he  had  been  there.  The  little 
steamer  breasting  the  swift,  yellow  current. 
The  unsuspecting  bandits  firing  a  ragged 
volley.  Machine  guns  blazing  ffom  the 
upper  deck.  The  survivors,  stunned  with 
surprise,  throwing  aside  their  rifles  and 
making  a  wild  d^h  for  cover  only  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  deadly  stream  of  bullets. 
“Great  gosh  a’mightyl” 

Drawing  a  pad  of  radio  blanks  toward 
him,  he  seized  a  pencil  and  with  fingers 
that  shook,  hurri^y  drafted  a  message 
to  the  admiral  giving  the  bald  facts. 
This  he  shot  down  the  tube  to  the  radio 
room  before  he  should  be  tempted  to  alibi 
himself. 

“Guess  that’ll  make  the  old  man  flap 
his  eye-winkers,”  he  chuckled,  but  there 
was  no  mirth  in  it. 

Gazing  sightlessly  before  him,  his 
mind  wrestled  with  many  possi¬ 
ble  consequences  of  his  act.  He 
had  violated  the  basic  principle  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  taking  an  unauthorized  step 
that  might  seriously  involve  his  country 
with  a  foreign  power.  If  the  Chinese 
authorities  insisted  that  the  men  killed 
were  authorized  government  agents;  troops 
authorized  to  stop  vessels,  by  force  if  nec¬ 
essary,  to  carry  out  customs  inspections, 
and  not  bandits,  then  he  was  in  an  awful 
position.  He  could  see  the  admiral,  aghast 
at  his  insubordination,  rushing  off  a  radio 
message  to  Washington,  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Himself,  tomorrow  at  the  latest, 
receiving  orders  to  proceed  to  Hankow  for 
a  gener^  court  martial.  Then  kicked  out, 
disgraced,  for  doing  his  duty.  The  cold 
sweat  started  on  his  forehead  at  the  very 
thought  of  it! 

“But  what  the  devil  else  could  I  have 
done?”  he  questioned  hotly,  squirming. 
What  could  he,  indeed?  Americans  had 
been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  captain  had  asked  for  assistance. 
There  was  no  question  of  contraband — of 
customs!  Purely  a  murderous  attack 
from  ambush,  and  the  skipper’s  duty  was 
clear.  He  had  acted  immediately.  With 


one  slash  he  had  cut  the  red  tape  of  official, 
dom  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  feilov 
countrymen  and  their  legitimate  busineai, 

“Great  God!”  he  burst  out,  jutnpii| 
to  his  feet  and  walking  rapidly  up  an! 
down,  “Isn’t  that  what  I’m  here  for?  If 
they  don’t  like  it,  they  can  go  straight  to 
hell— all  of  ’em!” 

This  outburst  seemed  to  quiet  the  skip. 
I>er’s  jangling  nerves  even  though  it  did 
not  entirely  calm  his  troubled  thoughts. 

“Well,  I’d  do  the  same  thing  over 
again!”  this  defiantly  as  he  filled  and 
lighted  his  pipe.  “Black  tea,  as  the  roeo 
call  it,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,” 
he  soliloquized,  settling  himself  again  h 
his  chair,  “and  so  long  as  they  make  the 
infernal  stuff — ^which  will  be  always- 
we’U  continue  to  have  trouble.  Yes,  sir!” 
his  voice  had  a  suspicion  of  bravado,  “I’b 
glad  things  turned  out  as  they  did!”  but 
for  all  his  seeming  indifference,  he  didn’t 
sleep  very  well  that  night,  nor  for  several 
succeeding  nights. 

The  skipper  was  right — probably  mae 
nearly  right  than  he  realized — when  he 
said  that  opium  was  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  for  in  that  section  of  the  upper 
Yangtze  valley,  opium  was  king.  Every 
inch  of  tillable  ground  was  given  over  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Even  the 
tiny  valleys  that  bit  timidly  into  the  base 
of  the  rocky  cliffs,  waved  white  in  the  sun¬ 
light  like  a  cotton  field  in  bloom.  Little 
did  it  matter  to  the  military  governor  that 
the  sorry  looking,  coolie  farmers,  who,  at 
the  point  of  a  bayonet  went  about  the 
back-breaking  task  of  collecting  the  wai 
that  oozed  from  the  bruised  bulbs,  should 
starve  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
missionaries  would  look  out  for  them,  at 
least  they  always  had,  and  his  profits 
would  be  all  the  greater. 

Neighboring  governors  equally  grasping, 
set  up  customs  stations  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  river,  collecting  tribute' 
from  everything  that  floated  past  that 
frontiers.  Boats  having  opium  on  board 
were  confiscated  and  their  crews  sold  into 
slavery  unless  an  impossible  tax  was  paid, 
nor  were  the  river  steamers  plying  through 
the  Gorges  excepted.  Unless  a  gunbmt 
were  within  ready  call,  they  would  bf 
boarded  in  mid-stream,  the  officers  and 
crew  threatened  and  the  passengers  terri¬ 
fied.  Opium  was  always  found  became 
the  wily  crooks  would  plant  it  there.  Thai 
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he  steamer  would  be  tied  up,  her  cargo 
octed  and  ^  captain  held  as  hostage 
until  the  matter  should  be  settled. 

Appeal  to  the  governor  was  hopeless, 
turally.  He  would  sympathize,  declar- 
4  stoutly  that  it  was  the  work  of  ban- 
its,  and  promise  to  send  soldiers  to  appre- 
od  them.  There  the  matter  would  rest 
til  a  gimboat  came  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  things  of  this  nature  that  the 
ipper  of  the  Newark  had  to  contend 
ith.  Making  “look-see”  trips  up  and 
ra  the  river  investigating  reports  of 
uble  and  difficulties  with  the  local 
uthorities,  the  days  passed  and  still  no 
d  came  from  ffie  admiral.  He  grew 
ehensive  and  indignant  by  turns.  His 
rale  was  beginning  to  we^^en.  If  his 
stand  were  not  upheld,  his  prestige, 
ed  by  prompt  action,  was  lost. 

SECRET  code  message,  sirl”  the 
radio  operator  broke  in  on  his 
troubled  thoughts  one  afternoon 
hen  they  were  anchored  off  Yo-Chow, 
!ar  the  entrance  to  Tung-Ting  Lake. 

The  skipper  looked  up  with  a  start. 

“Now  what  the  devil  did  he  use  that 
or?”  he  queried,  glancing  at  the  number 
f  letter  groups  arranged  in  neat  rows  up 
down,  “\^-why,  itll  take  me  an  hour 
owork  this  thing  out!” 

“My  Godl”  he  gulped  after  the  radio- 
had  gone,  “Saret  codel  This  must 
serious!” 

Gosing  the  door  of  the  cabin,  he  fumbled 
th  the  combination  to  the  safe.  His 
ran  riot.  There  was  something 
ong.  He  could  feel  it  in  his  bones, 
rehensively  he  eyed  the  innocent  look- 
groups  of  letters  that  might  mean  so 
uch.  “Destroy  it,”  a  voice  whispered, 
ut  with  jaw  set  he  began  his  task. 

Under  his  painful  manipulation  of  the 
iphering  machine  and  nervous  thumb- 
of  the  code  books  scattered  over  his 
k  and  bunk,  the  message  was  unfolded 
rd  by  word.  The  look  of  mounting  in- 
ulity  on  his  face  swiftly  changed  to 
ternation  when  from  the  jumble  of  let- 
and  syllables  linked  together  across 

(page,  the  completed  message  leered  up 
him. 

“Wh-what  in  hell  is  this  all  about  any- 
ly?”  He  read  the  message  again,  case- 

Jy. 

“Authorities  insist  you  are  smuggling 


(^ium,”  it  ran.  “Have  ordered  investiga¬ 
tion.” 

“Smuggling  opium — me?  Why  they’re 
crazy  1”  he  cried  in  a  strangled  voice,  wide 
eyes  racing  helplessly  about  the  cabin, 
then  back  to  the  inoffensive  sheet  of  papw 
that  rattled  in  his  hand. 

Then  something  seemed  to  click  in  his 
brain.  His  eyes  narrowed  to  tiny  slits. 

“That’s  Heflin’s  work,”  he  .said,  “The 
dir-ty  skunk  I  Gets  on  the  admiral’s  staff 
with  a  string  of  chicken-guts  (aiguillettes) 
around  his  shoulder  and  you’d  think  he 
was  God  A’mighty.  Now  he’s  making  use 
of  his  official  position  to  take  a  slam  at 
me  for  reporting  him  that  time  for  being 
absent  over  leave  on  the  Galveston — ” 
His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  savage  mumble. 

Turning  to  his  desk,  he  searched  hastily 
through  the  papers  there  for  the  message 
that  ^e  operator  had  brought  him  in  order 
to  check  up  on  the  reference  number 
which  appears  on  all  Navy  messages  as  a 
means  of  identifying  the  sender. 

“Well,  he  shoiild  have  had  sense  enough 
to  tell  the  admiral  better,”  he  growled 
grudgingly  when  he  saw  the  double  zero 
heading  the  group  of  figures  which  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  that  the  admiral  himself  had 
sent  the  message. 

Savagely  crumpling  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  cursed  softly,  and  with  a  zeal 
for  detail  that  was  surprising.  Nor  did 
he  slight  anybody.  He,  Lieutenant  Sny¬ 
der,  U.  S.  Navy — smuggling  opium! 
Placed  in  a  class  with  dirty  coolies  and 
bootleggers!  His  hands  clenched.  The 
pipe-stem  between  his  teeth  creaked  in 
protest. 

With  an  angry  sweep  of  his  fist,  he 
cleared  the  litter  from  his  desk  and  hurled 
the  deciphering  machine  and  code  books 
clattering  into  the  safe,  kicking  the  steel 
door  shut  after  them. 

“Let  ’em  investigate  and  be  damned!” 
he  snarled  in  impotent  rage,  storming  up 
and  down  in  the  narrow  room. 

In  the  tiny  pantry  just  off  the  cabin, 
Mo-Ling,  the  skipper’s  cabin  boy,  ceased 
his  singing  with  a  squeak  not  unlike  the 
turning  off  of  a  cheap  gramophone  as  the 
sounds  of  the  skipper’s  violence  reached 
his  attentive  ears.  Thrusting  his  closely 
shaved  head  through  the  opening  crack  in 
the  door,  his  inscrutable  black  eyes  rested 
on  his  irate  master. 

“Get  out  I”  the  skipper  growled  angrily. 


Everybody’s 


Mo-Ling’s  yellow  face  beamed  with  in-  not  tii 
dulgence.  Ignoring  the  danger  signals  in  the  otJ 
the>  other’s  face,  he  <^ned  wide  d»e  door  Sudi 
and  shuffled  nonchalantly  into  the  room.  mind. 

“Long  time  I  sabby  master,”  he  gurgled,  “Th 
opening  a  locker  teneath  the  dipper’s  spat  w 
bunk  and  taking  a  package  of  tea  from  edge, 
the  large  supply  he  kept  there,  “Ketchie  opium 
tea  chop,  chop  now,”  and  again  beaming  when 
on  the  sldpper,  shuffled  quickly  out  to  his  goat, 
pantry.  If  the  skip)p)er’s  worries  troubled  certair 
him,  there  was  no  indication  of  it,  for  no  Rea 
sooner  was  he  outside  than  he  sang  again  presses 

in  his  squeaky  falsetto  while  he  moved  effi-  _ 

ciently  about  his  work. 

It  may  have  been  a  love  song  that  Mo-  I 
Ling  sang  for  the  shoe-button  eyed  lass  X 
in  Ichang — daughter  of  the  wily  Chop)-Lee,  “Ex 

comprador  usuadly  but  opium  dealer  and  “Th 
su^)ected  bandit  when  business  was  bad —  memb 
or,  it  may  have  been  a  hymn  of  hate  for  “Then 
the  fordgn-devils  who  sent  their  gun-boats  The 
to  interfere  with  Chinese  justice  and  graft.-  “VV( 
One  never  knew,  and  one  guess  was  as  good  game! 
as  another. 

“Bellie  goodie  tea,  master,”  Mo-Ling 
was  back  again  placing  the  steaming  tray 
before  the  glowering  skipp)er.  “Ketchie  up- 
liver  plovince;  all  same  send  my  father 
Shanghai-side.” 

“The  devil  take  your  father!”  the 
skip>p)er  snorted,  mollified  somewhat  by  the 
attentiveness.  Grinning  broadly. 


go  to  any  extreme,  he  thought;  kidnap)ping| 
or  a  crack  over  the  head  in  a  sampaa 


boy’s 

Mo-Ling  darted  his  sharp  eyes  about  the  “Don’t  know  whether  the  U.  S.  wouM 
cabin  and  silently  backed  out.  pay  such  a  big  ransom  for  me  or  not! ’’be 

Peering  reflectively  into  the  bottom  of  chuckled, 
the  cup  as  he  sipp>ed.  Oriental  fashion,  the  He  was  interrupted  by  a  rap  on  the  door 
fragrant,  Sze-Chuan  tea,  the  mountains  and  a  tall,  young  officer  entered  the  cabb 
that  reared  themselves  in  the  skip)p)er’s  with  a  “what  have  I  done  wrong  now" 
mind  a  few  minutes  before  had  now  dimin-  expression  on  his  sensitive  face, 
ished  to  mole-hills.  The  wild,  unreason-  “Ah — Thompson,”  the  skipp)er  was  ar¬ 

able  thoughts  that  had  coursed  pell-mell  ranging  some  objects  on  the  top  of  bis 
through  his  usually  orderly  brain  had  given  desk,  “there’s  rumors  that  somebody  is 
way  to  a  rational  view  and  he  was  almost  smuggling  opium  on  this  ship.” 
his  natural  self  again.  He  realized  too,  -  -  — 

what  common  sense  should  have  told  him 
in  the  first  place: 


he  gave  a  guilty  start.  “I  don’t  know  whon 
to  suspect  unless  it’s  the  chink  servants 
we’ve  got,  or  some  of  the  pilots.  Anyhow 
I  want  a  sharp  lookout  kept  and  all  pack¬ 
ages  coming  aboard  examined.  It’s  a  big 
temptation  you  know,  and  some  of  the  men! 
might  be  slipping  some  on  board  to  take! 
down  river.” 

Strange  he  hadn’t  thought  of  this  before, 
the  skipper  thought.  “Why,  the  profits 
must  be  staggering — and  so  easy,  too.” 

Aloud — ^“I  don’t  want  this  to  get  out- 


That  the  admiral  was 
referring  to  his  ship  and  not  to  himself, 
individually. 

“So  the  authorities  insist,  do  they? 
Humph!”  he  grumbled,  “what  authori¬ 
ties?” 

His  anger  threatened  to  flame  anew 
when  he  realized  that  the  admiral  had  or¬ 
dered  the  investigation  on  the  word  of  the 
Chinese  politicians  who  had  caused  him  so 
much  trouble  and  worry,  and  who  would 
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and  keep  your  eyes  wide  (^nl”  sharply. 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  the  other  gulped,  and 
left  the  cabin  as  softly  as  he  entered. 

“Timid  lad!”  the  skipper  thought,  “but 
he’ll  get  over  that,”  and  immediately  forgot 
him. 

He  didn’t  forget  about  the  impending 
investigation,  though!  That  worried  him. 
Even  though  it  should  disclose  nothing,  the 
widely  published  fact  that  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  official  thing  of  this  sort 
wouldn’t  help  any  in  future  assignments  to 
duty,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  get  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  new  gunboats  soon  to 
be  conunissioned  to  operate  through  the 
Gorges. 

SupF>ose  he  should  be  ordered  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  position  on  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  that  hung  about  Manila  and 
the  southern  Philippines  the  year  round? 

The  thought  made  him  shudder.  His 
worried  eyes  could  not  meet  the  brown  ones 
that  gazed  down  at  him  from  a  picture  on 
the  bulkhead.  She  was  coming  out  from 
the  States  in  the  fall,  to  marry  him  in 
Shanghai,  and  the  Philippines  were  im¬ 
possible! 

“No!”  he  decided  flatly,  “I  wouldn’t  ask 
Miss  Devil  herself,  if  there  is  one,  to  go  to 
diat  place.” 

The  next  few  days  were  unpleasant 
ones  for  his  crew.  The  skipper  per¬ 
sonally  assisted  in  a  minute  search  of 
the  ship,  ddving  into  places  that  he  had 
never  entered  during  his  eighteen  months 
on  board,  and  bag  and  bedding  inspections 
were  held  daily.  Every  package  brought 
over  the  gangway  was  opened  under  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  officer-of-the-deck, 
and  mysterious  bulges  in  the  clothing  of 
returning  liberty  men  had  to  be  accounted 
for. 

The  skipper  was  in  despair.  Not  even  a 
clue  had  b^n  brought  to  light. 

“If  there’s  any  dope  on  this  ship.  I’ll  eat 
it,”  he  told  the  executive  one  day  in  ex¬ 
asperation,  “I’m  almost  beginning  to  sus¬ 
pect  myself.  We’ve  searched  everybody 
and  everything  but  the  officers,  and — ” 
The  executive  stiffened. 

“Don’t  think  you  need  go  quite  that 
far — sir!”  he  interrupted  coldly,  and 
walked  away. 

“Don’t  you?”  the  skipper  chuckled 
grimly  to  himself,  “I  don’t  want  to,  but — ” 
An  ugly  suspicion  had  thrust  itsdf  up  in 


his  mind  and  would  not  down.  He  wagged 
his  head  sadly. 

“No,  you  can’t  keep  a  half  a  dozen  polo 
ponies  on  an  ensign’s  pay — even  in  CMna. 

Not  with  a  dependent  mother!” 

The  skipper  had  learned  this  by  over-' 
hearing  bits  of  a  conversation  on  the  bridge 
that  morning  while  sitting  in  the  chart- 
house.  He  had  paid  no  attention  to  it  at 
the  time,  but  now,  the  scared,  guilty  face 
that  he  had  seen  in  the  mirror  over  his 
desk  a  few  days  before— 

“Orderly!  Tell  the  executive  officer  and 
Ensign  Thompson  to  come  to  my  cabin  at 
once!” 

The  orderly  jumped  as  at  the  lash  of  a  ^ 
whip  and  clattered  down  the  hatch  that  led 
to  the  ward-room. 

“I  searched  the  men — and  now  I’ll  search 
the  officers  too,  I’m  not  lookin’  for  any 
cheers  when  I  leave  this  packet!”  the 
skipper  declared  hotly,  and  strode  into  his 
cabin. 

“Sit  down!”  the  skipper  invited  gruflly 
a  few  moments  later  when  the  officers 
appeared. 

Ensign  Thompson  nervously  sank  down 
on  the  edge  of  a  transom,  and  with  lowered 
eyes,  began  carefully  to  examine  his  cap. 

“I  prefer  to  stand,  thank  you  sir  1  ”  Thus ' 
the  executive  in  a  quiet  voice. 

The  skipper  shot  him  a  burning  glance. 

“As  you  wish,”  he  said  with  cold  polite¬ 
ness,  turning  toward  Thompson. 

“Thompson,”  his  voice  was  gentle,  ap¬ 
pealing,  almost,  “I  don’t  wish  to  appear 
personal,  but  I  must  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.” 

The  young  officer  swallowed  with  an 
effort.  Meeting  the  skipper’s  eyes,  he 
quickly  looked  down  again. 

“I  am  not  making  any  insinuations, 
neither  am  I  accusing  anybody,  but — 
but — ”  the  skipper  hesitated,  “you  know 
about  this  opium  thing?” 

The  cap  dropped  from  Thompson’s  hands 
and  rolled  unnoticed  on  the  deck.  His  face 
was  as  white  as  the  p>aint  on  the  bulkhead. 
Slowly  he  nodded  assent. 

“You  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
— far  more  than  your  salary.  Where  did 
you  get  it?” 

The  skipper  could  not  nneet  the  look  of 
helpless  app>eal  in  his  eyes.  In  the  quiet 
that  seem^  to  shriek  about  them,  the 
groan  of  a  pump  in  the  engine  room  far 
below,  sounded  like  the  roar  of  turret  guns. 


Everybody’s 


Fitmi  nervously  moistmed  lips,  the  an¬ 
swer  came  in  half  whisper. 

“With  all  due  reflect,  sir,  I  decline  to 
answer!” 

“My  God!  ”  the  skipper  gasped  inwardly. 
Then  aloud: 

“You  decline  to  answer?  Well — you  are 
making  it  difficult  for  me — I’ll  give  you 
one  more  chance,”  looking  questioningly 
at  his  junior. 

The  voice  came  again,  low  and  dbtinct: 
“I  decline  to  answer!” 

“Very  well!”  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
martinet  cold  and  bowelless,  rang  harshly, 
“Mr.  Executive  Officer,  search  this— ah — 
officer’s  room!” 

Silently  they  filed  out  of  the  cabin  and 
below.  The  skipper  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  Thompson’s  state-room  while  the  exec¬ 
utive  went  through  everything  with  a 
thoroughness  that  would  have  shamed  a 
customs  inspector  hoping  for  promotion. 
The  desk  safe  which  Thompson’s  nervous 
fingers  opened  with  difficulty,  disclosed 
nothing  save  the  usual  confidential  pam¬ 
phlets  and  ofikial  signal  book.  Thompson, 
himself,  called  attention  to  a  large  roll  of 
bills  tucked  away  in  one  of  the  pigeon¬ 
holes. 

“Nothing  contraband,  sir!”  There  was 
a  look  of  loathing  in  the  executive’s  eyes  as 
he  faced  his  superior,  “Have  you  any  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions?” 

The  skipper  was  non-plussed.  He  didn’t 
know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  the 
search  had  yielded  nothing.  In  any  case, 
he  had  laid  himself  open,  and  the  coldly 
courteous  tone  of  his  executive  stabbed 
him. 

He  shook  his  head  in  the  negative,  and 
in  spite  of  his  will  to  say  nothing,  instinc¬ 
tively  muttered  a  half-way  apology  for  his 
action.  A  dull  stare  was  all  he  received  in 
return. 

Returning  to  his  cabin,  the  skipper  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  his  actions.  He  had  done  the 
proper  thing,  according  to  Navy  Regu¬ 
lations,  but  by  so  doing,  he  had  alienated 
himself  from  his  officers.  He  could  see 
the  whole  intolerable  situation,  as  it  would 
become:  Himself,  a  pariah  on  his  own 
ship.  His  orders  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
mechanically  perfect,  but  no  loyalty  or 
shipmate  spirit  without  which  a  man-of- 
war  may  become  a  hell  for  the  skipper. 
The  cold  official  politeness  in  all  conver- 
satitms  and  the  hush  that  would  greet  his 


appearance.  The  comradely  intercourse 
with  his  juniors  on  expeditions  on  shore. 
All  this  would  be  deni^  him,  nor  was  he 
wrong. 

The  days  that  followed  were  ago¬ 
nizing.  He  was  left  strictly  alone 
as  he  had  anticipated  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  was  acute,  but  the  skipper  never  lost 
si^t  of  his  determination  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  and  idenity  of  the  smuggler  be¬ 
fore  the  investigation.  Thompson,  he  still 
kept  an  eye  on,  but  no  further  clues  were 
forthcoming,  until  one  night  he  was  dining 
ashore  at  the  hotel  with  the  postmaster,  his 
guest  suddenly  asked  him,  nodding  toward 
a  man  seated  on  the  other  side  of  ^e  room. 
“Isn’t  that  one  of  your  men,  skipper?” 
“What  the  devil?”  the  skipper  exclaimed, 
“That’s  our  mail  orderly!  Now  what  is  he 
doing  in  civilian  clothes — ^and  a  diimer  coat 
at  that?  Why,  that’s  contrary  to  regula¬ 
tions!” 

“I  thought  I  recognized  him,”  the  other 
continued,  “He’s  been  cashing  some  pretty 
husky  postal  orders  from  Shanghai  lately, 
and  I  wondered — ” 

What  he  wondered,  the  skipper  didn’t 
hear.  Quick  as  a  steel-trap  his  mind  had 
grasped  this  new  clue.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been!  The  mail  orderly,  of  course,  and  in 
his  stupidity,  he  had  never  suspected.  How 
easy  it  was  for  him;  going  ashore  at  will 
with  his  mail  pouch  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
bringing  the  opium  aboard  a  little  at  a  time, 
keeping  it  in  his  safe,  peddling  it  up  and 
down  the  river.  The  skipper  gasped  as  he 
realized  the  perfect  ease  with  which  this 
could  be  accomplished  without  suspicion 
Then  he  had  another  inspiration — the 
sealed  bag  of  U.  S.  mail  that  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  every  week! 

Muttering  a  hurried  apology  to  the  post 
master,  he  made  his  excuses  and  hurried 
out.  He  would  say  nothing  to  anyone  this 
time,  and  catch  the  mail  clerk  red  handed! 

Jumping  into  a  sampan  at  the  jetty,  he 
started  out  to  the  ship.  Gloating  over  his 
luck  in  chancing  upon  such  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  he  failed  to  note  that  there  were 
two  men  on  the  same  sampan  instead  of  the 
usual  one,  until,  from  the  comer  of  his  eye 
he  glimpsed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  the 
shadow  of  a  crouching  figure  behind  him. 
Acting  instinctively  on  the  impulse  of  some 
sixth  sense,  the  skipper  threw  himself  back¬ 
ward  and  under  the  protection  of  the  bam- 
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boo  matting  shelter.  Nor  was  he  a  split 
second  too  soon.  A  heavy  club  swished 
downward  cleaving  the  air  where  his  head 
had  been  a  moment  before  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  wrest  it  from  the  would  be  as¬ 
sassin’s  grasp,  and  go  ricocheting  from  the 
bow  of  the  sampan  into  the  water. 

Without  arresting  the  impetus  that  the 
backward  fling  of  his  body  had  given  him, 
the  skipper  turned  over  like  a  cat  and  threw 
his  arms  widely  for  the  pair  of  legs  that  he 
knew  were  close  behind  the  shelter.  Not 
for  nothing  had  he  rowed  in  the  winning 
Navy  crew  at  Poughkeepsie!  Human  flesh 
could  not  withstand  the  mighty  wrench  that 
he  exerted,  and  with  a  scream  of  agony  and 
fear,  the  sampan  man  clutching  wildly,  went 
overboard  into  the  swirling  current,  taking 
part  of  the  bamboo  matting  with  him. 

The  Chinese  at  the  scull  seeing  that 
things  were  going  against  their  plans, 
dro(^)ed  his  bold  on  the  oar  and  made 
frantic  efforts  to  loose  a  bamboo  pole  htted 
with  a  murderous,  steel  point  and  hook  at 
one  end,  and  bring  it  into  play  as  a  spear, 
but  the  skipper  sensed  this  move.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  end  before  the  coolie  could  shorten 
his  hold  sufficient  to  make  a  jab,  the  skip¬ 
per  now  partially  erect,  gave  a  vicious  yank, 
drawing  the  other  down  toward  him  with  a 
rush.  As  the  coolie  fell  toward  him,  he  let 
drive  with  all  his  might,  straight  at  the 
middle  of  the  naked  torso.  With  a  grunt, 
the  sampan  man  doubled  up  and  slumped 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sampan  like  a 
bag  of  bran. 

Wild-eyed  and  panting,  the  skipper  glared 
about  him,  the  boat  hook  grasped  in  his 
hands  prepared  to  repel  boarders.  As  he 
drifted  with  the  current,  another  sampan 
that  apparently  had  been  following,  turned 
quickly  and  sculled  rapidly  away. 

“Guess  you  won’t  cause  nae  any  trouble, 
you  yellow  scum!”  he  growled  after  taking 
a  careful  look  at  the  inert  figure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sampan,  and  placing  the  boat¬ 
hook  in  a  readily  accessible  position,  grasped 
the  sculling  oar  and  took  his  barings. 
He  saw  the  string  of  lights  that  marked  the 
Newark’s  gangway  sweeping  down  upon 
him  with  a  rush.  He  must  at  least  get 
close  enough  to  hail  the  man  on  watch,  and 
putting  all  his  strength  into  his  awkward, 
but  effective  strokes,  he  succeeded  in  foul¬ 
ing  the  gangway  platform  and  sprang 
aboard. 

“Now,  damn  yu’,”  he  gasped,  shaking 


his  fist  toward  the  sampan  that  was  rapidly 
whirled  away  by  the  current,  “let’s  see  yu’ 
scull  back  after  your  napJ  ”  and  on  shaking 
legs,  slowly  made  his  way  up  the  ladder 
to  the  quarterdeck. 

Safely  back  in  his  cabin  again,  the  skip¬ 
per  gave  his  mind  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  situation  that  con¬ 
fronted  him.  Try  as  he  might,  he  could 
not  decide  whether  the  sampan  incident 
was  simply  one  of  robbery,  or  whether  it 
had  been  prompted  by  the  opium  smug¬ 
glers  with  a  view  to  getting  him  out  of  the 
way.  At  any  rate,  he  would  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  mail  orderly  on  the 
morrow,  and  regardless  of  the  outcome, 
would  be  a  bit  more  careful  regarding  his 
own  safety.  After  an  unfruitful  search  for 
the  key  to  his  cabin  door,  he  propped  a 
chair  under  the  knob,  and  then  making 
certain  that  his  service  pistol  contained  a 
clip  of  live  cartridges,  rolled  wearily  into 
his  bunk. 

Next  day  he  was  in  the  mail  order¬ 
ly’s  office  before  that  person  could 
have  a  chance  to  cover  up  his 
tracks  and  take  the  evidence  ashore.  It 
was  the  skipper’s  duty  to  examine  the  ac- 
coimts  occasionally,  but  heretofore  he  had 
delegated  that  authority  to  the  executive, 
so  his  presence  as  inspecting  officer  was  a 
bit  unusual.  The  mail  orderly,  however, 
accustomed  as  he  was  after  two  cruises,  to 
queer  notions  on  the  part  of  skippers, 
opened  his  safe  without  hesitancy  and 
broke  out  all  the  moneys  and  other  odds 
and  ends  that  go  with  a  small  postoffice 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  for  the  skipper’s 
scrutiny.  Standing  respectfully  to  one 
side,  the  mail  orderly  watched  the  skipper 
as  he  checked  the  accounts,  and  carefully 
perused  the  names  in  the  record  book  of 
packages  sent  out.  His  own,  he  saw,  ap- 
p>eared  several  times,  but  checking  back  in 
his  mind  against  the  dates  set  down  in 
the  record  book,  the  skipper  remembered 
the  trinkets,  odd  commissions  for  friends 
in  Shanghai  and  Manila,  that  he  had  sent 
out,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
tallied. 

“Hm-m!”  he  muttered  finally,  “this 
seems  to  be  in  order,”  then  watching  the 
mail  orderly  closely,  snapped,  “what’s 
that?”  pointing  to  a  filled  mail  bag  that 
was  under  the  desk. 

“\Vh-why,”  the  other  stuttered,  “th- 
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that’s  the  bag  of  sealed  mail  for  Shanghai.” 

“The  postal  authorities  and  customs 
don’t  open  that,  do  they?”  the  skipper 
questioned  exultantly. 

“Not  till  it  gets  to  Shanghai!”  looking 
questioningly  at  the  skipper. 

“All  ri^t,  break  her  out.  I  want  to 
see  what’s  in  it!  ” 

“Well,  I  can  tell  you  what’s  in  it 
There’s^” 

“Break  it  out,  I  said!  Every  damned 
bit  of  it!” 

White  with  anger  at  the  skipper’s  over¬ 
bearing  manner  and  language,  the  mail 
orderly  hauled  the  bag  forth.  Violently 
rq^ing  the  seal  from  the  bag,  he  opened 
it  and  dumped  the  contents  over  the  desk 
and  deck  in  a  confused  jumble.  Standing 
to  one  side  well  clear  of  the  scattered  let¬ 
ters  and  packages,  he  returned  the  skip¬ 
per’s  angry  look,  glare  for  glare. 

“Lock  the  door!”  the  skipper  thundered, 
watching  the  other  su^iciously  while  he 
did  so,  then  “Now  you  sit  right  over 
there,”  indicating  a  stool  in  the  comer  of 
the  room  farthest  removed  from  the  only 
exit. 

Under  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  mail  or¬ 
derly,  the  skipper  examined  every  letter 
and  packet  that  the  bag  contained,  ruth¬ 
lessly  breaking  the  seals  on  those  that 
could  have  possibly  contained  opium  even 
in  small  quantities. 

“Fll  have  to  make  a  report  of  this — ” 
the  mail  orderly  began. 

“Report  and  be  damned  to  you!”  the 
skiiq)er  snarled,  starting  up  and  assuming 
a  threatening  attitude,  “Get  busy  now  and 
repack  that  bag!”  and  throwing  diplomacy 
to  the  winds,  utterly,  burst  out, 

“I’m  on  to  you!  Who  is  your  confed¬ 
erate  in  Sban^iai?  The  bird  that’s  send¬ 
ing  you  the  postal  orders.  Answer  me!” 

The  blank  look  on  the  man’s  face  turned 
to  scorn. 

“My  brother’s  sending  me  those  checks!  ” 
he  contradicted  stoutly,  “I’ve  got  money 
invested  in  his  business,”  and  ignoring  the 
skipper  entirely,  began  sullenly  to  repack 
the  mail  bag. 

That  was  a  facer  for  the  skipper  and 
it  left  him  cold.  He  remembered  now  hav¬ 
ing  heard  something  of  the  sort,  but  then, 
be  thought,  one  can  hear  most  anything, 
so  he  disconted  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statement  entirely.  One  thing,  however, 
he  couldn’t  discoimt,  and  that -was  the  fact 


that  the  enlisted  man  had  him  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  Glaring  in  impotent  rage 
at  the  bent  back  turned  contemptuously 
toward  him,  he  snarled, 

“He  k,  eh?  Well,  isn’t  that  nice!  We’D 
investigate  that  Santa  Claus  brother  of 
yours,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  yeoman 
will  make  the  mail  trips.” 

With  thk  parting  shot,  the  skipper, 
realizing  bitterly  that  he  had  bungled,  and 
in  addition  h^  made  an  awful  ass  of 
himself,  flung  out  of  the  room  before  k 
should  further  mess  things  up.  That  he 
was  on  the  right  track,  he  felt  confident, 
but  where  in  God’s  name  were  they  hiding 
the  stuff?  Without  the  evidence,  he  could 
do  nothing,  and  time  was  growing  short 
Any  day  now,  the  ship  was  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  orders  to  proceed  to  Hankow,  and 
he  had  accomplished  nothing  save  to  turn 
everybody  against  him. 

“There  kn’t  an  officer  or  man  on  the 
ship  but  would  be  happy  to  see  me 
soaked,”  he  thought  bitterly.  And  truth¬ 
fully  so  there  wasn’t.  His  once  efficient 
and  happy  ship  was  now  a  “mad-house.” 
The  only  thing  that  kept  the  crew  on  board 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  to 
run  to.  Once  in  Hankow —  “Mo-Ling 
.might  stick,”  the  skipper  chuckled  wryly, 
“and  the  officers,  because  they  have  to.” 

PONDERING  his  bull-like  attempts 
at  detecting,  and  the  unenviable 
position  that  his  well  meant  efforts 
had  placed  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  crew, 
the  skiiq)er  without  realizing  it,  had  wan¬ 
dered  up  the  ladder  to  the  bridge.  Pacing 
restlessly  up  and  down,  he  chanced  to 
glance  down  on  to  the  forecastle. 

“Collusion!”  the  word  seemed  to  ex¬ 
plode  in  his  brain,  and  with  incredulous 
stare  he  watched  the  mail  orderly  and  En¬ 
sign  Thompson  in  earnest  conversation  be¬ 
low.  The  enlisted  man  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
sisting  on  something,  while  the  officer 
protested,  shaking  his  head  in  a  determined 
matmer.  Suddenly,  as  though  the  skip¬ 
per’s  silent  gaze  had  flashed  a  light  upon 
them,  they  looked  up.  Both  stiffened  to 
salute,  and  separated,  both  going  below 
decks. 

What  to  do  next  the  skipper  didn’t  know. 
Of  the  guilt  of  the  two  suspects,  he  hadn’t 
the  sli^test  doubt  in  his  mind,  and  from 
their  attitude,  he  had  them  worried.  He 
must  act  quickly! 
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Dashing  down  to  his  cabin,  he  sent  his 
orderly  for  the  executive  officer,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  before  he  could  arrive,  the  radio¬ 
man  brought  him  a  message  which  directed 
that  the  ship  proceed  to  Hankow.  The 
affair  was  now  out  of  his  hands.  He 
could  only  report  his  suspicions  to  the 
board  of  investigation,  and  let  them  do 
what  they  could. 

“No  liberty  or  leave  today  1”  he  ordered 
the  executive,  handing  him  the  message, 
“We’ll  get  under  way  at  daylight  tomor¬ 
row.  Make  all  arrangements.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  the  other  answered  list¬ 
lessly,  then,  “the  mall  orderly  has  put  in 
a  request  to  purchase  his  discharge.  Says 
he  wants  to  settle  in  business  in  Ichang. 
Do  you  want  to  take  any  action  on  it?” 

The  skipper  bounded  up  excitedly. 
“No!”  he  roared.  “Lock  that  crook  up 
and  put  a  sentry  over  him.” 

The  executive’s  eyes  bulged.  Had  the 
skipper  gone  crazy?  Should  he  place, him 
on  the  sick  list  and  take  command  him¬ 
self?  These  thoughts  rushed  through  his 
mind  as  he  hesitat^  in  uncertainty.  Then 
realizing  that  they  would  soon  be  in  Han¬ 
kow  where  he  could  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  admiral,  he  hurried  out,  return¬ 
ing  a  few  minutes  later  to  report  that  the 
order  had  been  complied  with. 

“Very  well!”  the  skipper  grunted,  paus¬ 
ing  in  his  stride  as  if  to  say  something 
further,  then  again,  “very  well!”  as  though 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  turning  away. 

The  executive  left  the  cabin  shaking  his 
head.  He  had  heard  about  the  incident 
of  the  mail  room,  and  the  desire  of  the 
mail  orderly  to  report  the  ravage  of  the 
sealed  mail  as  was  his  duty  to  do,  but  had 
upon  Ensign  Thompson’s  urgent  recom¬ 
mendation,  agreed  to  let  the  matter  drop — 
all  of  which  he  had  approved.  He  could 
not  have  known  of  the  skipper’s  having 
seen  them  in  discussion  on  the  forecastle 
that  morning,  otherwise  the  whole  thing 
would  have  b^n  clear,  and  again  shaking 
his  head  perplexedly,  he  went  about  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  morrow. 

Next  morning  when  the  executive 
ascended  the  bridge  ladder  to  make  the 
last  minute  preparations  for  getting  the 
ship  underway,  he  found  the  skipper,  hol¬ 
low-eyed  and  irritable,  there  ahead  of  him, 
puffing  furiously  on  his  pip)e  as  he  tramped 
heavily  back  and  forth.  The  Chinese  pilot, 
,  usually  urbane  and  jolly,  was  sulking 


grouchily  on  the  bridge-wing,  mumbling  to 
himself.  Ensign  Thompson  who  was  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  deck  stood  tremblingly  to  one 
side,  his  big  eyes  staring  sightlessly  toward 
the  indistinct  shore-line. 

What  had  happened  the  executive  didn’t 
know.  Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
he  saluted  the  skipper  formally,  and  hail¬ 
ing  the  forecastle,  ordered,  “Heave 
around!” 

In  the  strained  silence  that  hung  over 
the  bridge  like  a  fog,  the  clank  of  the 
anchor  chain  on  the  wild-cat  sounded 
ominous.  The  usual  heart  warming  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  skipper'  had  previously 
reposed  in  the  ability  and  judgment  of  hU 
juniors  was  missing.  No  sooner  was  the 
anchor  away  than  he  began  countermand¬ 
ing  their  orders,  and  elbowed  both  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  o£ficer-of-the-deck  aside. 

“Get  off  the  bridge,”  he  snapped,  scowl¬ 
ing  at  Ensign  Thompson,  “and  send  your 
relief  up  here!” 

White  to  the  lips  under  this  imwar- 
ranted  and  brutal  insult  to  his  ability — 
and  second  only  to  a  general  court  martial 
— Thompson  staggered  down  the  ladder  to 
the  deck.  A  remonstrance  was  on  the  tip 
of  the  executive’s  tongue,  but  he  clenched 
his  jaws  tightly  and  turned  angrily  away 
before  he  ^ould  fall  heir  to  the  skipper’s 
displeasure  and  be  “stuck  under  hatches” 
also.  Taking  a  station  well  clear  of  the 
skipper’s  beat  he  eyed  him  furtively. 

“^Tiat’s  got  into  him,  anyway?”  he 
thought,  “and  where  did  he  get  this  crazy 
notion  all  of  a  sudden  that  everybody  is 
smuggling  black  tea?”  Thus  the  executive 
cudgeled  his  brain  in  an  imfruitful  effort 
to  find  some  reason  for  the  skipper’s  un¬ 
usual  behavior.  “There’s  something  I 
don’t  know  about,”  he  muttered,  completely 
baffled,  then,  “that  secret  code  message!” 
it  flashed  across  his  mind  like  a  flame. 
“I  wonder  if  that  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  it — ^why  didn’t  he  tell  me  what 
was  in  it?  Anyway,  we’ll  know  when  we 
reach  Hankow,”  and  feeling  for  the  first 
time  in  days,  a  faint  stirring  of  sympathy 
for  the  skipper,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
his  duties. 

The  old  Newark,  ancient  rack  of 
bones  though  she  was,  aided  by  the 
swift  current  of  the  river,  was  “mak¬ 
ing  knots.”  Sweeping  around  the  sharp 
curves,  a  yellow  bone  in  her  teeth,  one 
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mi^t  well  have  thought  that  she  was  im¬ 
patient  to  reach,  Ha^ow  and  get  rid  of 
the  “devils’*  that  had  cast  a  curse  over 
them  for  the  past  few  weeks.  Sampan 
Chinese,  laboriously  working  their  way  up 
river,  sculled  de^>erately  to  get  their 
clumsy  craft  clear  of  her  charging  bows, 
screaming  ancient  curses  after  W  as  she 
dashed  past  them. 

Rounding  a  bend  of  the  river,  the  frown¬ 
ing  cliffs  t^t  marked  the  scene  of  the  firing 
on  the  merchant  ship  rushed  down  upon 
them.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  nar¬ 
row  channel  of  boiling  water,  when  there 
came  a  shout  of  alarm  from  the  lookout 
aloft.  The  pilot  and  the  helsman  ducked 
quickly  behind  the  protection  of  the  light 
bridge  armor,  peering  anxiously  through 
the  conning  dits  at  the  tortuous  channel 
ahead.  Nor  were  they  any  too  soon!  The 
sharp  tinkle  of  broken  glass  from  the 
bridge  windows  and  the  dull  ^ts  of  bul¬ 
lets  against  the  steel  plates  followed 
immediately. 

“Machine-guns’  crews  to  qtiartersl”  the 
executive  screamed,  dashing  breathlessly 
across  the  bridge. 

“Maskee!  maskee!”  the  skipper  ordered, 
grasping  the  handle  of  the  general  alarm 
gong  that  the  executive  was  in  the  act 
of  pulling,  “Do  not  fire  on  the  dear  chaps!  ” 
and  walking  quietly  over  to  the  center  of 
the  bridge,  stood  with  his  bead  cocked  to 
one  side  examining  a  star-shaped,  blueish 
cdored  spot  on  the  steel  mast. 

The  executive  left  the  bridge  with  the 
skipper’s  chuckle  ringing  cra^y  in  his 


tention  3resterday,  but — ”  his  voice  trailed  i 
off  into  silence.  Then,  after  a  moment- 


thinking  of  the  mail  orderly — asked  dryly, 
“Shall  I  place  him  under  arrest?” 


The  skipper  looked  up  quickly  as 
though  suspicioning  facetiousness  on  the 
part  of  his  junior,  only  to  see  his  face  a 
perfect  mask. 

“Yesl  Good  idea!”  came  from  grim, 
set  lips,  “that  is,  as  soon  as  we  reach  Han¬ 
kow.  You  have  the  sentries  posted  as  I 
ordered?” 

The  other  nodded. 

“Don’t  think  any  of  them  can  malm 
a  get-a-way  from  here,  then!” 

The  cruel  chuckle  grated  on  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  ears.  As  he  turned  to  leave  the 
cabin,  he  observed  icily: 

“I  should  hardly  think  sol” 


“Place  double  sentries  on  deck,  and  be 
sme  that  no  communication  is  had  with 
the  beach!”  the  skipper  ordered  on  anchor¬ 
ing  that  evening. 

They  were  miles  from  “no  place,”  hav¬ 
ing  passed  Ichang,  where  the  executive  had 
hop^  to  anchor,  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
As  well  have  sentries  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  the  executive  thought,  but  under 
the  circumstances,  he  saw  no  use  in  arguing 
the  matter.  He  did  wonder  though,  nor 
was  the  reason  to  become  apparent  until 
later  in  the  evening  when  be  brought  the 
mail  to  the  cabin  for  the  skipper’s 
signature. 

“What’s  this?”  he  asked  excit^ly,  hold¬ 
ing  Ensign  Thompson’s  resignation  in  his 
hand,  and  reading  quickly. 

“I  intended  bringing  that  to  your  at¬ 


ES,  he’s  aboard!  ”  Lieutenant  Com- 
I  mander  Heflin,  the  admiral’s  aid 
X  answered  the  skip>per’s  cold  in¬ 
quiry  two  days  later  when  he  went  aboard 
the  flagship  in  Hankow,  “but  he’s  leaving 
the  ship  now  to  return  an  official  call  on 
some  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  By  the 
way,”  he  added,  “he  thought  that  great 
stuff — the  way  you  cleaned  out  those 
bandits.” 

“Then  why  in  hell  didn’t  he  say  so!" 
the  skipper  broke  in  heatedly,  “I’m  not  a 
mind  reader!” 

Heflin  regarded  him  in  pained  surprise. 
“Why  naturally  he  couldn’t  officially  agree 
with  any  such  action!  Officially,  he 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  it.  Here  he 
comes  BOW — come  back  at  two  o’clock; 
he  wants  to  see  you!”  and  as  the  bu^ 
sounded  attention,  he  dashed  down  ^ 
ladder  to  the  waiting  barge. 

Moving  back,  clear  of  the  gangway,  the 
skipper  stood  at  salute  with  the  official 
party,  gathered  aft  to  see  the  admiral  off, 
while  honors  were  rendered. 

After  the  admiral  had  been  piped  over 
the  side  and  “carry  on”  had  been  sounded, 
the  skipper  duck^  away  from  his  fellow 
officers  as  soon  as  he  politely  could,  and 
into  the  flag  office. 

“What’s  this  about  an  investigation? 
Who’s  on  it,  and  what  do  you  know?” 
shot  at  the  junior  aide  who  started  up  in 
surprise  at  his  entrance. 

“I  don’t  know  a  thing — except  that  there 
is  to  be  one,”  he  answered.  “The  admiral 
and  Heflin  have  not  let  me  in  on  it  at 
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all.  Seem  very  close  mouthed  about  the  “How’s  that  millionaire  classmate  of 
thing-  To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  don’t  mine,  Thompson,  coming  on?  Suppose 
even  know  what  it’s  all  about!”  this  peev-  he’s  buying  all  the  junk  in  China,  isn’t 
ishly  as  though  he  resented  not  being  ad-  he?” 

mitted  to  the  official  confidence.  The  skipper  stopped  short. 

The  skipper  knew  that  the  young  aide  “Thompson — millionaire?”  he  queried, 

teas  not  being  evasive,  but  why  should  the  turning  about  in  his  tracks  and  facing  the 
thing  be  so  infernally  secret,  he  thought  yoimgster.  “What  foolishness  is  this?” 
irritably.  This  arous^  his  suspicions,  but  “W-why,  he  won  the  sweepstakes  on  the 
realizing  that  he  could  get  no  information  champions  races  here  last  month!  Didn’t 
regarding  it  until  he  slmuld  see  Heflin  or  you  ^ow  about  it?  Sixty  thousand  dol- 
tbe  admiral,  abruptly  dropp)ed  the  subject,  lars,  Mex,  it  was,”  he  rattled  on  enthu»- 
“Wasn’t  that  Downing,”  an  officer  a  astically. 

class  junior  to  the  skipper,  “I  saw  as  I  “Oh,  that!”  the  skippsr  shrugged  in- 

came  aboard?”  he  asked  suspiciously,  differently,  “That  was  fine,  wasn’t  it?”  and 

“What  duty  is  he  to  get?”  continued  his  way  along  the  deck  to  the 

“Makee-leam  'skippsr,  I  ^ess,”  the  gangway,  but  under  his  breath  he  muttered 
other  parried  confusedly,  drop>ping  his  eyes  a  fervent,  “Thank  God!  We’d  lose  face 
under  the  skip)p>er’s  intense  gaze  and  fuss-  forever  if  an  officer  were  caught  in  a  thing 
ing  with  some  pap)ers  on  the  desk  between  like  that!”  and  for  the  first  time  in  days, 
them.  his  heart  felt  free. 

The  skip)per  removed  his  cap  and  Then  it  was  the  mail  orderly  after  all! 

mopped  his  forehead.  “Is  he  my  relief?”  Poor  devil,  the  temptation  must  have  been 
be  asked  hoarsely.  “Is  he  to  get  command  too  much.  Mixed  up  with  some  woman, 
of  the  Newark?”  probably,  the  skipper  thought,  as  he  en- 

“Really,”  the  youngster  sputtered  un-  tered  his  boat, 
comfortably,  “I — ^I’d  rather  you’d  ask  Mr. 

Heflin  about  that,  sir!”  r^ROMPTLY  at  four  bells  that  after- 

The  skip>per  sagged  back,  aghast.  It  noon,  which  is  two  o’clock  ship’s 

!  vas  true  then!  Cold,  bitter  rage  seized  J.  time,  the  skippier  walked  into  the 

him.  “So  that’s  the  kind  of  consideration  admiral’s  cabin.  His  old  friend  the  ad- 
you  get  in  this  outfit!”  he  thought.  “Tried  miral,  who  was  talking  to  a  civilian,  barely 
and  convicted  out  of  court,  and  vdthout  a  acknowledged  his  greeting  and  wav^  him 
hearing!  He  would  fight!  He  would  not  to  a  seat,  continuing  the  conversation  in 
i  be  a  victim  to  any  such  high-handed  an  undertone.  The  civilian  was  listening 
i  methods — not  himl  He  would  raise  a  intently,  and  every  few  moments  turned 
!  stink  that  would  smell  to  heaven — ”  his  piercing  eyes  full  on  the  skipper. 

I  It  is  difficult  to  predict  to  what  wild  “Hop)e  he  recognizes  me  next  time  we 
1  heights  his  inflamed  imagination  would  meet!”  he  grumbled  irritably,  turning  in 
I  have  soared,  nor  to  what  length  his  dis-  his  chair  and  looking  out  the  door, 
torted  sense  of  justice  would  have  gone  in  “There’ll  be  no  investigation.  Captain 
retaliation  of  the  fancied  wrongs  heap)ed  Snyder!”  the  admiral’s  crisp  voice  brought 
I  upon  him,  had  not  calm  reason  intervened,  him  up  with  a  start.  “We’ve  located  the 

I  “Of  course  the  admiral  wouldn’t  do  a  man.  This  is  Mr.  Wharton,  the  U.  S. 
thing  like  that!”  His  heart  gave  a  slight  marshal  from  Shanghai.  He  will  tell  you 
jump.  “Maybe  he  was  being  ordered  to  about  it,”  and  witlraut  even  looking  again 
Shanghai  to  oversee  the  construction  of  in  his  direction,  he  nodded  to  the  marshal 
the  new  gunboats  that  had  been  contracted  and  stalked  into  his  state-room, 
for  there!  Fool,”  he  chided  himself.  Surprised  and  elated  over  the  joyful 
“you’re  jumping  at  conclusions!”  news  that  the  investigation  had  been 

“May  I  have  my  boat,  please?”  he  squelched,  the  skipper  could  not  feel  re¬ 
heard  his  voice  asking.  sentment  at  the  admiral’s  manner,  so  un- 

The  aide  rang  for  the  orderly  and  di-  usual  and  different  though  it  was  from  his 
rected  that  the  skipper’s  boat  be  called  habitual,  hearty  greeting,  but  smiled  under- 
alongside.  Following  the  skipper  out  to  standingly. 

the  gangway,  he  asked  by  way  of  making  “At  your  service,  Mr.  WTiarton,”  jovi- 
conversation:  ally,  “what’s  the  next  move?” 


The  marshal  reached  for  his  hat.  *‘I  three  filed  into  the  cabin.  Unbuckling  hii 
want  to  go  over  to  your  ship  and  take  a  sword,  he  threw  it  and  his  cap  on  hii 
look  around.”  .  bunk,  and  addressed  the  marshal  who 

‘'Can  dot”  the  skipper  r^ied,  “Do  we  stood  alertly  watching  his  every  move, 
hang  the  scoundrel  at  the  yard  arm,  or  “I’ll  bite,”  he  said  laughingly.  “Who*! 
will  it  be  a  sunrise  shooting?”  leading  the  the  Raffles?” 
way  out  on  deck.  The  marshal  ^dn’t  The  other  eyed  hii 
answer  this  sally.  ment.  “Well,  I  mw 

“Is  it  the  mi^  ordwly?”  confidentially,  onel” 

“I’ve  got  him  all  locked  up  for  you!” 

“No— o,  I  don’t  think  so.  What’s  his 
name?” 

“Mathewson — ^Jordan  Mathewson.  He — ” 

“Hell,  nol”  t^  marshal  exploded.  “I 
know  him  well.  His  brother  too.  Is  he  on 
your  ship?  Why  do  you  subject  him?” 
disgustedly. 

“W-well,”  the  skij^r  puffed  as  they  got 
into  the  l^t,  “he’s  been  receiving  some 
big  postal  orders  from  Shanghai,  and — ” 

“From  his  brother  probably;  he’s  quite 
a  rich  man  in  Shanglmi — secretary  of  the 
race  club,  among  other  things.  Huh!”  the  bunk. 
marshal  gnmted  mirthlessly,  “that’s  rich!” 

The  slu^^r’s  head  reeled.  He  was  siure 
that  he  had  been  on  the  right  track,  and 
now  the  marshal’s  explanation  had  ex¬ 
ploded  his  best  suspicion.  All  his  care¬ 
fully  deduced  theories  had  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  but  plain  damn  foolishness. 

Shifting  uncomfortably  about  in  the  boat, 
be  eyed  with  growing  respect  the  man  who 
could  so  easily  solve  a  problem  in  which 
he  had  failed  so  miserably. 

“Then  who  the  devil  is  it?”  he  asked 
in  exasperation. 

“I’ll  explain  when  we  get  there,”  the 
other  said  quietly,  not  even  turning  his 
head  in  the  skipper’s  direction. 

A  strained  ^ence  ensued  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  Newark’s  quarterdeck  where 
the  executive  officer  met  them. 

“Come  up  to  the  cabin  with  us,”  the 
skipper  invited  after  he  had  introduced 
the  marshal,  “and  see  what  a  rotten  sleuth 
I’ve  been.”  Then  calling  to  the  officer- 
of-the-deck,  he  ordered: 

“Release  Mathewson  from  arrest  im¬ 
mediately  and  restore  him  to  duty.  I  “Yes,  so  it  was!” 
want  to  see  him  later.” 

Leading  the  way  down  the  deck,  the  “Black  tea- 


from  his  coat  pocket  and  thrust  it  un^ 
the  skipper’s  nose.  I 

“Is  that  your  writing?”  he  sneered. 

The  skipper  examin^  it  gingerly. 
“Why,  yes!  Of  course  it  is!”  he  ad¬ 
mitted  belligerently.  “What  of  it?” 

Suddenly  his  glaring  eyes  widened  asd 
his  jaw  sagged  loosely.  “W-why,  that’s 
tea!”  he  gulped,  stooping  down  and  throw¬ 
ing  wide  the  door  of  a  locker  under  his 
‘There’s  a  whole  boat  load — ” 
Slowly  he  pulled  himself  up  and  turned 
a  white  face  toward  the  marshal  who  was 
tearing  the  wrapping  from  the  package. 
But  the  skipper  didn’t  wait.  Turning 
quickly,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  door. 

“Let  go,  you  danmed  fool!”  he  hissed, 
throwing  the  marshal  crashing  over  a  chair 
and  onto  a  transom  where  the  executive, 
aghast  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
wrestled  a  blunt  pistol  from  his  grasp. 

Mo-Ling!”  the  skipper 


“Mo-Ling! 
yelled  murderously  down  the  passageway. 
“Where  in  hell  is  that  boy.  Steward?” 

The  fat  steward  came  waddling  leisurely 
to  the  skipper’s  peremptory  summons. 


“Mo-Ling,  he  go  shore-side,  chop, 
chop!”  Then  turning  his  back  on  tk 
wildly  staring  group,  he  shuffled  away 
again. 

“The  clever,  little,  yellow  rascal!”  the 
skipper  was  the  first  to  find  his  voia, 
“and  I  thought  I  was  addressing  packages 
of  tea  to  his  poor  old  father  in  Shanghai!” 

■"  chuckled  the  marshal 
a^he  gingerly  tested  an  elbow  and  shoulder, 
thousand  smdce  size.” 
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(n^he  Order  is: 

FORWARD! 


By  A.  A.  CAFFREY 


OLD  DREAMS,  they  say,  are  best. 
That’s  the  way  with  old,  old 
towns;  they’re  ^t  too.  Because, 
if  you  knew  an  ancient  Main 
Street  from  which  your  path  went  out,  go 
where  you  will,  dd  dreams  come  breaking 
through. 

Even  through  the  present  reality — 
France  and  the  mud.  The  mud  and  the 
long,  dark  march.  A  stumbling,  splash¬ 
ing  noarch  through  dreams,  and,  on  every 
side,  the  old  home  town. 

On  this  march,  that  had  stretched  north¬ 
east  throughout  the  longest  day  and  on 
and  on  into  the  blackest  night,  was  all 
the  old  gang  from  Lawrenceville.  Our 
gun  crew,  to  a  man,  was  from  the  home 
ward.  The  “75”  ahead,  I  remembered  no- 
debg  before  the  night  swallowed  it,  was 
manned  by  boys  from  the  South  Side.  The 
officers  in  charge,  with  few  exceptions,  had 
first  names.  We  used  them — the  first 
names;  also,  we  used  the  men.  So,  it 
wasn’t  so  hard  to  go  ahead.  For  the  gang 
was  there.  And  the  town  and  old  dreams. 
Why  you  wouldn’t  be  any  place  but  there  1 
That  war  belonged  to  the  old  bunch.  Be¬ 
ing  with  the  old  bunch,  well,  it  took  some 
hell  away  I 


By  keeping  a  hand  on  something  with¬ 
in  reach,  you  kept  the  road.  Hold  onto 
a  tarpaulin.  Or  a  hand  on  the  limber. 
Steady  on  the  breech  or  in  against  the 
trail.  Anything  will  do,  but  something. 
It’s  black.  They  never  made  nights 
blacker. 

Now  and  then,  for  a  minute  or  two,  the 
movement  halted.  Then,  heads  down  and 
slow,  the  horses  on  the  next  gun,  rear, 
walked  right  into  your  lap.  Wet  hands 
on  wet  leather,  and  you  turned  them  aside. 
Blowing,  and  tired,  they  stumbled  and 
turned  willingly.  Home  town  horses,  too. 
Slushing  by,  heard  but  not  seen,  infantry 
passed  ahead  through  the  black.  Coming 
out,  relieved,  strange  outfits  brushed  by  in 
the  opposite  direction.  And  up  ahead,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  young  lives,  guns 
rumbled  their  welcome  of  intermittent  fire. 
An  aurora  borealis  of  hate. 

During  one  of  those  short  halts — it  must 
have  lasted  for  at  least  four  or  five  min¬ 
utes — the  march,  both  in  and  out,  had 
stopp^.  Only  the  infantry,  beyond  the 
roadside  trees,  continued  in  its  phantom 
stride.  Busting  in,  crowding  us  against 
the  breech,  rode  a  poor  horseman  on  a 
fine,  twisting  mount.  The  headless  rider 
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pulled  up;  the  horse  wheeled;  they  fought; 
the  horse  danced;  nearly  straddled  the 
breecJi;  then  settl^  down.  With  a  puff* 
ing,  ^)ent  squawk,  the  newcomer  voiced  his 
bleat: 

“Who’s  in  charge  of  this  gun  section?” 

His  answer  came  in  the  form  of  the 
world’s  most  perfect  silence.  It  isn’t  mili¬ 
tary  to  speak  to  total  strangers;  introduc¬ 
tions  were  in  order. 

“I’m  Colonel  Bagley,”  he  shouted. 
“Who’s  in  charge  here?  Hqw’m  I  going 
to  get  my  battery  past  if  you  continue  to 
block  the  road?” 

“Pick  your  damned  battery  up” — some¬ 
body  had  stq^>ed  out  of  the  passing  in¬ 
fantry  and  shouldered  by  us — ^“and  carry 
it  around!”  At  the  same  time,  that  some¬ 
body  reached  for  Bagley’s  horse,  stretched 
a  long  arm  to  its  bridle,  and  turned  its 
head  outward,  into  the  great  black  void. 
I  heard  a  steel  helmet  blop-blc^  across 
the  haunches  of  the  mount,  and,  plung¬ 
ing,  slii^ing  and  stumbling,  the  colonel 
was  on  his  way.  “On  your  way!”  the 
stranger  had  bellowed,  “The  order  is: 
Forward,  Colonel.  On  your  way,  you  loud 

- !  ”  TTien,  back  into  the  passing  lines, 

the  unknown  went.  The  night  took  him. 
Man,  it  was  fine;  Thanks  for  the  night. 

Sergeant  Barteaux  was  closer  to  the 
action  than  I.  “That  was  a  looie,”  he  said. 
“Think  of  a  commissioned  fiUUloo  bird  tak¬ 
ing  a  chance  like  that!  He’ll  rot  in  Leaven¬ 
worth  if  they  check  up  on  him.” 

“On  your  way!  The  order  is:  Forward!” 
That  expression  was  all  I  could  think  of 
just  then.  One  other  had  used  “The  order 
is:  Forward!”  as  his  battle-cry,  as  his  boy¬ 
hood  slogan;  he  had  establi^ed  it  as  my 
Nemesis,  too.  Rubbed  it  in  so  that  I’d 
never  forget. 

Well,  the  old  town  and  old  dreams  were 
surely  on  the  job  at  that  minute.  And  for 
a  time,  the  mud  and  the  march  and  the  hell 
were  forgotten. 

“The  order  is:  Forward!”  ...  It  kept 
ding-donging  in  my  ear. 

Newt  castle  got  that  expression 
frcun  his  dad.  His  dad  had  been 
a  major  in  the  state  militia  for  so 
long  that  I  can  not  recall  when  he  was  not 
such.  Major  Castle,  beyond  the  age  limit 
when  our  war  came,  bad  been  a  fine  soldier. 
“TTie  order  is:  Forward!”  was  Newt’s 
proudest  inheritance. 


But  Newt  Castle  and  Newt’s  slogan, 
back  in  the  old  days,  caused  me  to  waste 
no  love  on  him.  Of  course  it  was  kid  stuff 
.  .  .  just  kid  rivalry  .  .  .  but  it  had  to  be. 
For  a  long  time — I  cannot  place  when  it 
started — Newt  and  I  had  been  rushing  the 
same  girl.  Fay  Lowell.  On  into  high  school, 
the  n^ng  went.  There,  not  only  for  Fay’s 
favor  but  for  quarterback  honors.  Newt 
and  I  were  opposed.  Sometimes  it  was  hard 
to  take. 

However,  when  and  while  Newt  played 
for  Lawrenceville,  I  did  not.  Second  string 
was  the  best  that  I  could  hope  for  against 
him.  Newt  was  the  hardest-running, 
hardest-hitting,  quickest-thinking  kid-quar¬ 
ter  in  years.  Three  years  of  Coach  Dick 
Coomb’s  grooming  had  developed,  in 
Castle,  a  one-in-a-thousand  high  school 
phenom.  When  our  junior  year  ended,  life 
ended  too.  In  the  next  season,  our  last,  I 
could  not  hope  to  unseat  Newt.  He  had  a 
two-way  edge  on  me;  Fay  liked  football. 

Then,  during  the  summer,  something 
came  about  and  changed  the  whole  wori(^ 
brought  life  and  hopw  anew.  The  Castles 
mov^  down  river  to  the  city  below,  nine 
miles  away,  Thornhill.  And  on  the  grid¬ 
iron,  Thornhill  High  was  our  bitterest  rival 

Each  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Lawrence- 
ville-Thomhill  classic,  amounting  to  an  an¬ 
nual  massacre,  was  played.  It  was  the  one 
game  in  which  we  could  win  our  school 
letter.  Newt  had  played  in  three;  not « 
minute  of  Lawrenceville-Thomhill  play  had 
ever  dropped  my  way.  This  year,  with 
Newt  away,  I  could  hope  to  qualify. 

With  Newt  out  of  the  picture,  I  had  the 
position  on  ice.  Why!  I  could  even  neglect 
my  studies,  lay  off  training  and  grow  cc^. 
Yes,  with  Newt  away,  I  was  a  pretty  goal 
quarter.  The  local  sport  sheet  said  so.  I 
handled  the  high  school  sports  reporting 
for  that  sheet;  and  I  had  given  Newt  a 
swell  write-up  when  he  went  down  to 
Thornhill.  The  next  time  he  started  a  play 
with  “The  order  is:  Forward!”  it  would  be 
for  Thornhill.  And  when  he  started  that 
play,  I’d  be  there  to  stop  it,  and  the  mov^ 
ment — I’d  gamble — would  be  backward. 
The  football  season  came.  Things  went 
fine.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Newt  was 
also  going  stronger  than  ever.  The  day 
before  Thanksgiving  came.  The  threshold 
of  the  morrow,  in  spite  of  all  my  hopes,  had 
no  welcome  on  its  mat.  Coach  Coombs 
said  so. 
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,  “When  Castie  puts  you  out,  you’ll  stay 
oat,”  be  concluded.  As  chief  and  perpetuid 
worrying  mentor  of  Lawrenceville’s  cham- 
bei^  squad,  Coombs  was  presiding  over 
our  last  solemn,  depressed  conclave. 
Coined,  we  contemplated  the  scheduled 
battle  of  the  next  day.  Sincerely,  it  seemed, 
our  coach  abetted  the  mental  sand-bagging. 
Our  selling  price  was  low,  very  low. 

One  by  one,  Coombs  had  elaborated  the 
football  prowess  of  each  opposing  Thorn¬ 
hill  player;  and  always  did  Coombs  praise. 

I  Position  after  position,  in  every  position, 
we  were  outclassed.  It  would  take  all  that 
I  we  had,  or  ever  hoped  to  have,  were  we  to 
stay  on  the  same  gridiron  with  the  down¬ 
river  marauders.  And  if,  he  had  said,  we 
ever  pushed  out  beyond  the  short  s^de 
of  our  own  goal  posts,  well — it  would  be 
all  horse  shoes. 

*‘You  are  going  to  spend  two  long  halves 
on  defense,”  Coombs  prophesied.  “Four 
or  five  feet  of  snow  tonight  is  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  us  from  defeat — but 
the  sky  is  clear.”  He  paced  the  floor  in 
contagious  despair  and  concluded,  “Thorn¬ 
hill  is  going  to  have  cause  for  the  greatest 
Thanksgiving  harvest  in  the  history  of 
these  schools,  and  you’ll  hear  ‘The  order  is: 
Forward!’  until  your  heads  swim.”  He  then 
swallowed  hard,  swallowed  a  professional 
tear  or  two,  and  looked  very  sad.  Coaches 
always  do  look  sad.  No  coach,  to  hear  him 
tell  it  on  the  last  day,  ever  did  turn  out  a 
team  that  was  worth  the  powder  that 
would  blow  it — ^well,  how  can  a  coach  turn 
out  a  team  without  the  necessary  material  I 

The  year’s  sum  total  of  universal  grief 
seemed  to  have  been  struck  in  that  room. 
The  Lawrenceville  squad  oozed  low  into  its 
depths  of  despair.  To  each  boy  had  fallen 
the  portentous  black  hood  of  dire,  drab 
possibilities,  and  tomorrow’s  game  was  no 
more  inviting  than  the  gallows. 

But  I  got  from  under  that  cloud.  It 
I  was  no  time  to  mope  and  moan.  Tomor- 
I  row  was  going  to  be  my  day.  I’d  at  least 
I  win  my  school  letter,  and,  with  half  a 
!  chance  and  any  kind  of  luck  on  the  home 
ground,  perhaps  I  might  romp  in  with  a 
touch-down.  That  would  mean  much  in  a 
certain  pair  of  eyes;  yes,  it  would  mean 
everything.  Anyhow,  Newt  Castle  could 
not  keep  me  out  this  year.  Moreover, 
with  Newt  down-river.  Fay  had  had  more 
time  for  me.  Nine  miles  b  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  in  New  England,  and  Newt  came  up 


from  Thornhill  but  seldom.  Naturally,  I 
neither  lost  time  nor  felt  any  scruple  about 
pushing  my  case  while  he  was  away. 

“I’ll  cheer  for  both  of  you,”  Fay  com¬ 
promised  when,  for  a  few  minutes  before 
the  game,  she  and  Newt  and  I  talked. 
That’s  a  dizzy  girl  for  you:  always  play¬ 
ing  both  ends  against  the  middle.  It  can’t 
be  done  that  way.  Fay  belonged  to  Law¬ 
renceville;  she  should  have  screeched  that 
way,  too.  Not  that  I  think  cheering  counts. 
It  doesn’t.  When  you  are  wabbly,  swal¬ 
lowing  gore  and  gamely  stalling  to  stay- 
then  it  isn’t  cheering  that  counts.  It’s 
what  your  lineage  has  put  there  that  carries 
you  through. 

“You  ch^r  for  him  now,”  Newt  laughed 
in  pa^g.  “After  the  first  kickoff  the 
order  is:  Forward  1  Then  you’ll  cheer  for 
me.” 

That — dirty  crack  though  it  be — ^had 
the  ear-marks  of  truth.  That  was  why  it 
hurt  so.  It  continued  to  eat  on  me  through 
the  game. 

Nothing  much  tran^ired  in  the 
first  half,  but  Lawrenceville  was 
not  uppish  about  it.  We  knocked 
much  wood  and  felt  mighty  thankful. 

But  Coach  Coombs  was  a  punk  prophet. 
In  that  first  half,  the  Thornhill  bunch  had 
worked  for  everything  they  got — ^just  ex¬ 
perience  and  fatigue.  “You’re  lucky,”  was 
all  Coombs  said  in  rebuttal.  Maybe  so. 
But — and  even  Coombs  couldn’t  deny  it — 
'Thomhill’s  was  a  one-man  team,  and  the 
one  man  was  Castle.  And  because  of  Newt, 
we  bad  three  back-fields  always  on  the  job: 
one  in  wary  action;  another  being  gently 
carried  off;  the  third,  timidly  warming 
up.  Miraculously,  I  had  managed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  game,  throughout.  As  I  saw 
it,  the  thing  was  a  personal  duel.  Our 
b^t  men  had  been  replaced  by  subs.  “The 
order  is:  Forward!”  had  started  play  after 
play.  In  some  way,  I  bad  been  stopping 
Castle’s  happy,  pushing  offensive.  G^fy 
and  groggy,  we  faced  the  last  half. 

Early  in  the  final  half,  Thornhill  got 
away  to  a  good  start.  She  carried  the  1^ 
into  our  territory  from-  the  kickoff.  On 
the  next  play,  just  to  get  all  incumbrances 
out  of  his  way.  Newt  shifted  his  team  left, 
then  carried  the  ball  single-handed  and 
skin-tackle,  to  the  right  and  scored.  Three 
of  us  overhauled  and  dumped  him  be¬ 
hind  the  line  and  nearly  off-side.  He  failed 
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to  kick  the  goal.  Well,  a  six-point  score 
standing  against  you  is  not  much  until 
time  b^ns  to  nm  out,  than,  inversely, 
even  a  few  points  appear  colossal.  Lord! 
How  time  fliesi 

With,  and  one  of,  the  truculent  mob, 
Fay  chwred.  I  saw  her  do  it.  Everybody 
cheered.  It  wasn’t  that  the  Lawrence- 
villans  hated  Thornhill  less,  but  that  they 
loved  Newt  Castle  more.  As  long  as  Newt 
did  the  winning:  Lawrenceville  hadn’t  lost. 
But,  at  that  minute,  the  old  home  gridiron 
became  a  cruel  torture  rack  for  eleven 
heart-sick  kids.  Within  those  chalkmarks 
lay  our  whole  tumbling  world,  then,  be¬ 
yond  the  timekeeper’s  whistle,  the  mo¬ 
mentous  future,  and  somewhere,  perhaps, 
seven  points.  Seven  points  or  oblivion. 
Well,  the  load  may  be  heavy,  but  New 
England  can  always  add. 

Turkey  Day  and  New  England  had  tra¬ 
dition  to  fulfill,  so  it  set  in  to  rain.  It 
rained  as  though  nothing  else  counted.  The 
chalkmarks  b^me  dots  and  dashes;  little 
ponds  became  large — and  larger;  the  mud 
waxed  higher-grade  and  deeper;  but,  the 
game  went  on  as  though  nothing  could 
st(^  it.  The  side-lines  and  stands  were 
deserted.  Fay’s  shrill,  non-partisan  voice 
had  yelled  for  Newt,  then,  I  knew,  she 
has  passed  out  with  the  other  drenched 
deserters.  In  the  slough  of  despondency, 
whistles  shrilled,  voices  gibed  and  .rattled, 
mud  flew,  and  worst  of  all — time  went  on 
and  brought  us  closer  and  closer  to  the 
final  whistle. 

“There’ll  be  no  turkey  for  Lawrence¬ 
ville,”  Newt  had  taunted  as  each  play  was 
caUed.  “It’s  all  up-grade  now  and  only 
a  few  minutes  to  go.”  He  grew  better  and 
louder  as  we,  and  the  field,  became  heavier 
and  worse. 

“Five  minutes  to  play,”  warned  the  time¬ 
keeper;  the  drowning  official  seemed  glad 
when  he  handed  down  that  awful  sentence. 

At  that  minute,  from  our  position  in 
midfield,  our  own  goal  seemed  to  be  right 
where  we  could  reach  back  and  touch  it; 
the  goal  of  fading  desire  ap>peared  as  though 
hardly  detectable  with  long-range  glasses. 
Rain,  mud  and  adverse  score  may  tear 
down  the  strongest  morale,  but  schcMlboys 
always  hope;  even  as  time  goes  on,  and 
runs  out. 

The  linesmen  shifted  their  poles  and  the 
ball  came  to  us. 

On  the  first  play  tried,  we  fumbled. 


The  loose  ball  bounded  my  way.  Leaden, 
dipping  feet  made  slow  tracks,  but  I  was 
under  way  when  the  final  whistle  called 
time.  Until  they  brought  me  down  and 
that  play  should  reach  its  completion,  we 
would  not  be  defeated.  The  game  was  in 
my  hands.  Through  a  lab}rrinth  of  count* 
less  tacklers — and  a  few  thousand  of  my 
own  in-the-way  teammates — I  managed  to 
skirt  the  end  and  pass  the  line.  In  the 
bedlam,  Thornhill’s  halfback  on  second 
defense  made  his  try,  hit  me  and  slipped 
away,  pawing  and  clutching  like  a  drown¬ 
ing  man.  Then,  just  beyond,  angling  up- 
field,  came  Newt — Newt  who  “put  them 
out  to  stay  out.”  But  I  was  heavier  than 
he.  I’d  stiff-arm  him  or  bust. 

With  arms  spread  wide,  sure  of  foot  and 
fast,  smiling  confidently  and  discourag- 
ingly,  he  came.  I  had  reached  Thornhill's 
twenty  yard  line  and  had  nearly  diagonalled 
off-side  when  Newt  let  me  have  it.  With 
a  bellowed  “The  order  is:  Forward!”  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  flying 
high  school  squirt  took-off,  left  the  ground 
and  rammed  me  at  the  knees.  For  a  second, 
I  witnessed  that  lost,  helpless  sensation 
of  receding  from  here  and  moving  back 
and  back  with  no  place  as  a  destinatitn, 
Enblock,  we  travelled.  Then  my  head  hit 
something  hard — a  side-line  post  perhaps 
— and  I  went  out,  cold  and  quiet. 

When  I  came  around,  the  field  was  d^ 
serted;  the  last  few  of  my  teammates  were 
wading  dejectedly  through  the  gaping  gate; 
and  the  world  was  all  wet,  a  nasty  place  in 
which  to  be  alive.  The  rain  was  falling 
a  little  harder;  the  sky,  shifting  through 
the  pines,  could  not  have  been  any  lower. 
Nor  more  dismal.  As  I  remembered  it, 
it  was  a  hell  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  .  .  . 

I  ''HAT  looie  had  ^ts,”  Bart  was  say- 

I  ing,  and,  slipping  and  sliding  iny 

X  itchy  face  struck  his  wet  slicker  as 
I  started  to  climb  his  heels.  “Off,  recruit 
— that  infantry  dude  was  man-sized!  ”  And 
the  mud  and  the  march  were  back.  Home 
and  Newt  Castle  passed.  The  night  passed, 
too.  And  dawn,  under  a  clammy,  white 
fog,  came  slowly.  Within  and  beyond  the 
fog  the  Hun. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  war 
stopped  every  now  and  then  and  they 
tri^  to  learn  who  had  said,  “On  your  way! 
The  order  is:  Forward,  Colonel.  On  your 


The  Order  is:  Forward! 
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,ray,  you  loud - 1”  Every  battery  in 

the  sector  got  to  know  Bagley.  Trying 
to  place  the  voice,  he  talked  with  every 
gun  crew,  organiz^  a  working  force  of 
stool-pigeons,  turned  the  war  over  to  his 
dosest  handshakers  and  gave  all  his  valu- 
lable  time  to  the  sleuthing  of  that  personal 
affront.  It  was  a  way  our  forces  had  of 
L  raining  command  for  old-army  caste.  And 
iBacley  was  one  of  those  wormy-looking 
[old-army  men. 

Our  ponderous  war  machine  moved  on 
mighty  wheels.  But  the  wheels  within 
[those  mighty  wheels,  were  little  wheels  of 
I  personal  ego.  Those  very  little  wheels  re- 
I  coved  first  attention.  Colonel  Bagley,  be- 
j  iig  old-army,  was  in  a  position  to  be  heard. 
Through  proper  military  channels,  too. 

It  isn’t  likely  that  Bagley  would  have 
ever  given  up;  but  Germany  did.  Crowd¬ 
ing  the  days  that  followed  November  11, 
we  had  too  much  occupying  our  minds  to 
think  much  of  the  colonel. 

Another  Thanksgiving  Day:  that  of 
1918.  It  is  raining  again,  or,  to  avoid  ar¬ 
gument,  we’ll  say  yet.  The  mud  is  of  the 
perpetual  kind,  and  the  sky  is  where  you 
always  found  it — on  the  ground.  Vive  La 
\trmcel 

■  New  England’s  — th  Division  was  on 
the  move,  and  the  Lawrenceville  and 
Thornhill  men  had  mixed  and  blended  to 
a  certain  extent;  not,  however,  to  the  un¬ 
manly  degree  of  agreeability.  The  blend¬ 
ing,  here  and  there,  was  merely  of  per- 
jsonnel  through  replacements.  It  had  not 
touched  the  splen^d,  damned-sight-better- 
than-thou  ^irit  so  essential  to,  and  pro- 
ducive  of,  lasting  sectional  enmity.  Right 
here,  as  an  example,  take  the  war:  Germany 
had  waged  what  goes  down  in  history  as 
a  great  conflict,  but  when  the  Lawrence- 
ville-Thomhill  factions  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  “over  there”  the  Hun  prisoners 
looked  on  and  gasped.  Wowl  How  they 
fit  and  bled! 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  two  old 
neighbors  had  planned  to  replay  the  annual 
classic  on  French  soil.  All  cognaced-up,  it 
would  have  been  a  game  to  remember. 
But  a  thoughtful  staff  sent  us  down  the 
road  on  another  change  of  position.  Under 
the  circumstances  a  few  minor  murders  of 
general  staff  should  have  been  tolerated, 
encouraged. 

Shortly  before  dark,  we  reached  the 
billeting  town  and  broke  inarch.  The  as¬ 


signments  to  quarters  were  necessarily  slow 
b^use  the  ranking  officers,  fearing  the 
emollient  effect  on  their  jimiors,  were  un-. 
selfishly,  and  slowly,  locating  and  resign¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  big  French  beds;  our 
non-coms,  always  self-aba»ng,  were  pick¬ 
ing  front  rooms  near  the  noisy  street,  and, 
in  turn,  leading  the  pampered  buck  to  the 
safe  quiet  of  vista-de-manure-pile  sur¬ 
round!^.  So,  the  movement  on  the  road 
was  hit^y.  And  the  rain  was  hitting  on 
our  old  steel  dips  with  the  monotony  of 
Chinese  water-torture.  Darkness  was  mov¬ 
ing  in  and  the  troops  were  beginning  to 
weaken.  Somewhere  the  war  was  over, 
but,  for  us,  it  hadn’t  taken.  No  need  of 
rubbing  it  in,  I  was  plenty  sore  when  the 
skipper  called  me  out  of  line. 

“Murphy,” — damned  if  they  won’t  put 
that  name  to  work  every  time! — 
“Murphy,”  he  inveigled,  “just  wade  in 
there,  and  wave  the  rolling  stock  to  slow 
up;  it’s  pretty  deep,  and  they’ll  bust  axles 
or  mire  down.” 

Where  the  road  dipped  steeply  into  the 
village  and  passed,  narrowly,  between  the 
flanking  mud-splashed  buildings,  a  cradle- 
hole  bad  resulted.  It  was  better  than 
knee-deep  in  mud  and  water  when,  wearing 
hip-boots,  I  waded  in  and  began  to  remem¬ 
ber  all  the  things  that  I  was  going  to  say 
when  the  war  would  be  over  for  keep>s. 
It  lacked  loneliness,  otherwise  that  job 
was  about  as  exciting  as  that  of  bell-buoy 
in  the  harbor. 

The  infantry  outfits,  with  their  cigs 
glowing  in  the  dark,  had  fallen  out  all  along 
the  line.  When  oncoming  trains  rolled 
down  the  grade,  I  exercised  my  authority; 
and  bucks  had  little  enough  of  that. 

Acridly^  kidding,  the  ThomhUl  battery 
had  come  up  with  biased  opinions  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  proposed  game,  had  it  been 
played.  The  tail-end  of  their  march  halted 
near  my  puddle.  I  was  badly  outnum¬ 
bered,  but  we  Lawrencevillans  do  not  take 
seconds  from  anybody  when  it  comes  to 
subtle  repartee  and  the  sarcastic  handling 
thereof.  So,  we  chewed  the  old  verbose 
sock  imtil  it  lost  its  taste;  some  of  the 
infantry,  along  the  opposite  wall,  had  cut 
in  now  and  then,  showing  that  they  were 
from  Thornhill,  too.  Then  came  a  lull. 

Out  of  that  lull,  on  foot,  came  Bagley. 
And  the  colonel  vras  on  his  old  quest.  He 
slopped  around  my  pond  and  tackled  the 
Thornhill  gxm  crew. 
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Everybody’s 


Leaning  against  tlie  trail  piece  of  a 
“7S,”  a  Thornhill  non-com  stood  upon 
what  came  pretty  close  to  being  the  only 
spot  in  France  not  afloat  Colonel  Bagley, 
using  a  swagger  stick,  eased  the  non-com 
into  the  water  and  usurped  the  nearly-dry 
place.  The  gim’s  horses,  standing  in  the 
roadside  ditch,  were  just  about  sleeping  on 
their  feet.  Bagley  was  questioning  much, 
and,  as  usiial,  learning  nothing — fast 

COMING  throu^  toam,  head  down 
and  chewing  on  the  h^dle-bars,  a 
dispatch  rider  sirened  for  the  road. 
Standing  near  the  near-side  wheel  horse, 
where  he  couldn’t  see  Bagley’s  position, 
one  of  the  gun’s  crew  whaled  the  animal 
across  the  shoulder  and  barked,  “Get  over.’’ 
The  horse,  half  asleep,  came  out  of  dream 
fields  with  a  bolt.  It  plunged  to  the  ri^t, 
shouldered  its  teammate,  and  the  latter, 
being  nearly  asleep,  went  down  with  a 
thud  and,  easily  satisfied,  remained  there. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pole  swung  right, 
the  wheels  cramped  into  the  trail  piece. 
And  Bagley,  pinned  by  the  wheel  across  the 
midriff,  was  done  for.  His  eyes  bulged  in 
the  glow  of  my  red  lantern,  ^  mouth  fell 
agape. 

“All  together!”  someone  from  among 
those  along  the  dark  wall  was  yelling. 
“Pkk  that  damned  gim  up  and  carry  it 
arotmd — Tlie  order  is:  Forward!  Let’s  go! 
Over  with  her!”  Under  the  axle,  and  alone, 
the  speaker  was  acting.  The  gun,  ^ready 
on  Che  tilt,  lurched,  tottered,  then  flopped 
into  the  clitcfa.  The  shoul^rs  that  had 
heaved  it  went  back  into  the  darkness. 

“That’s  the  man,”  I  heard  Bagley  say 
as  he  dropped  in  the  mud. 

All  along  the  line,  back  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  the  mud-hens  had  fallen  out  and 
were  leaning  against  the  shoulder-high 
banks  of  the  road’s  dugway.  The  line  was 
dear.*  With  no  trucks  in  dght,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  upon  Bagley  and  the  first  aid 
being  wasted  upon  him. 

Idling  there,  my  right  foot  had  poked 
its  way  pretty  snugly  into  the  ooze,  very 
deep  into  the  hallowed  soil  of  France. 
Thoughtlessness,  perhaps.  Danmed  dumb¬ 
ness  7  call  it! 

“Heads  up,  Yanks!”  somebody  yelled  in 
warning.  Right  then  I  had  half  a  himch 
that  he  meant  me.  Then  all  bell  brdce 
loose.  Where  the  gang  lined  the  road,  a 
few  yards  away,  a  l:^lam  had  broken  ouL 


Coming  to  their  feet,  or  frozen  in  hilj. 
animated  postures,  men  were  turning  pdt, 
They  stood  big-eyed  and  resignedly  he^ 
less.  And  down  the  hill,  with  a  couple  i 
nut  drivers  at  the  wheels,  whirled  an  oe- 
coming  staff  car  in  the  act  of  passing  n 
ammunition  truck.  Jockeying  for  the  roaf, 
the  three-star  car  was  abreast  of  the  tnid 
in  a  shower  of  mud.  My  position  dawned 
upon  me;  I  was  sure  a  small  frog  in  i 
small  pond  .  .  .  And  doomed  to  stay  then. 

Mine  were  hip-boots.  They  were  strapped 
to  the  breeches  belt;  no  chance  to  step  ou 
and  quit  them.  As  for  the  cars — Neither 
car  could  be  ditched  without  doing  iu 
greater  damage  than  just  bumping  iw 
west.  They  were  already  focused  largdj 
in  my  pt^-eyed  gaze. 

Well,  1  didn’t  do  any  good  for  mysdl 
Didn’t  hope.  New  even  pray.  When  the 
kill  is  only  a  matter  of  seconds — ^and  dead 
certain — you’ll  simply  freeze  there,  lod 
goofy  and  wait. 

But  ^mebody  did  not  wait. 

Splitting  the  crushing  second  with  the 
staff  car,  came  a  flash  of  olive  drab  acros 
the  mud.  That  flash  of  O.  D.  reached  inj 
legs  in  a  hit-and-lift  tackle  ...  1  went  if 
and  out  of  the  suction  .  .  .  Then,  Whaa! 
My  head  and  shoulders  struck  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  building,  and  I  was  out- 
out,  quiet,  dazed,  and  eveT)rthing  afloat 

Semi-consciously,  I  laid  there.  They 
were  giving  the  other  fellow  all  kinds  d 
attention,  and  letting  me  lay.  That  seemed 
hardly  right.  I  was  the  one  who  was  ai 
bent;  I  knew  it  toa  ' 

The  medical  coips  had  me  quartered  for 
a  few  days  with  a  sore  head,  then,  after 
that  for  weeks,  with  {wieumonia.  Notbig 
was  clear.  The  bird  who  dived  me  out  of 
the  mud,  somebody  said,  was  taken  away 
badly  hurt.  That  was  tough,  but,  in  al 
that  post-war  movement,  I  ^d  no  way 
of  sedung  him  out,  no  way  of  even  sayiig, 
“Thank  you.” 

I  never  rejoined  the  battery.  But 
did  beat  them  home. 
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JUST  because  old  towns  are  best  for  old 
dreams,  the  Castles  have  returned  tt 
Lawrenceville.  The  major  says  that  it 
is  the  only  place  for  Mrs.  Castle  because 
Lawrenceville  seems  closer  to  Newt 
“Mother,”  the  major  says,  “finds  it  easie 
to  smile  up  here--becauae  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  remember.” 
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The  Order  is:  Forward! 


I  had  stalled  off  that  viat  to  the  Castles. 
Qt  Fay  had  insisted  and  insisted,  said 
t  we  were  the  only  ones  of  the  old  set 
had  failed  to  pay  our  respects.  She 
e  down  hard  on  me;  said  that,  of  all 
old  crowd,  I  should  have  been  first, 
iben  she  said  that,  I  could  not  begin  to 
stss  how  true  it  was. 

And  when  at  last  I  did  visit  them  Major 


Castle  read  a  posthumous  citation.  One 
of  those  brief,  belated  things  which  told 
how  Lieutenant  Newton  C^e,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen,  had,  at  great  personal 
risk,  beyond  that  required  in  line  of  duty, 
rescued  a  fellow  soltUer  from  a  precarkius 
position  beneath  the  wheels  of  an  army 
staff  car. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  WEST 


IDO  not  think  one  can  go  amiss  on  a  trip  West  if  schedules  are  ignored  and  the  main 
thoroughfares  are  abandoned.  Those  who  play  safe  never  did  and  never  can  find 
the  West.  Any  motive  can  be  good  or  bad  enough,  however.  The  ambition  can 
a  mere  pretence  and  the  moral  of  the  effort  totally  bad.  The  history  of  civilization 
iures  us,  and  reformers  are  positive  that  we  should  be  sensible  and  stick  to  the  right 
[road— but  we  do  not  discover  the  West  in  that  way. 

I  have  rolled  thousands  of  miles  up  and  down  the  West.  I  have  wallowed  through 
Li  Texas  salt  grass  mire  and  in  sand  storms,  alkali  clouds,  in  relentless  heat  and  raw 
cold.  By  no  stretch  of  the  terms  can  I  link  the  casual  tourist’s  experience  with  any 
such  term  as  profit.  There  are  so  many  people  there  now  that  the  large  commimities 
re  reaching  out  to  seize  the  waters  belonging  to  the  small,  and  the  states  of  numerous 
population  to  take  the  rivers  of  the  lesser  states.  Of  all  the  grim  struggles  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  West  the  bitterest  have  been  when  those  frantic  with  thirst,  whether  individ¬ 
uals,  or  outfits  or  communities  have  struggled  to  take  possession  of  the  water. 

The  prophets  did  not  go  to  the  wilderness  to  live,  but  only  to  remain  there  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Having  opened  wide  their  minds  to  inspiration,  they  returned 
into  the  cities  and  pursued  their  profession  of  preaching.  My  memory  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  people  did  not  go  into  the  desert  at  all,  but  stayed  at  home  and  made  fun  of 
those  who  did,  only  to  be  affected  by  the  prophet’s  inspiration  and  forced  to  take  it 
second  hand.  And  I  know  in  my  own  experience  that  even  though  I  knew  what  to 
and  had  few  illusions  about  actual  conditions,  as  compared  to  those  proclaimed, 
still  the  realities  were  beyond  imagination  and  whether  it  is  a  look  into  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon  or  the  red-rock  road  over  from  Strawberry  to  the  Spanish  Fork  a  soul  must  be 
dull  and  prosy  beyond  belief  not  to  stir  to  the  ringing  bells  of  the  fancy  when  the  ears 
tune  into  the  immeasurable  melodies  of  the  desert  vibrations. 

— Raymond  S.  Spears. 


"y  of  a  Coolie^,  a  Lao  Maiden  and  a 
Strange  and  Bitter  Revenge 
By  REGINALD  CAMPBELL 


Now  the  three  chief  possessions  of 
Nai  In  Toh,  head  compound 
coolie,  were  a  many-colored  shirt, 
a  Siamese  cat,  and  the  love  of  a 
Lao  maiden;  and  the  last  was  the  greatest. 

The  shirt  was  not  as  other  shirts,  which 
as  a  rule  are  plain,  drab-colored  things,  fcN* 
its  deeves  were  a  vivid  orange,  its  front  a 
vivid  crimson,  and  its  back  a  vivid  blue. 
In  fact,  never  before  had  such  a  ^rt  been 
seen  in  the  little  village  of  Prayow,  and  its 
owner  had  just  cause  to  be  proud,  for  had 
it  not  cost  him  a  whole  month’s  salary  and 
a  fifty  mile  walk  to  and  from  the  capital, 
where  he  had  bought  it  at  the  largest  Chi¬ 
nese  store  in  the  crowded,  dusty  market? 

Nor  was  the  cat  as  other  Siamese  cats, 
for,  though  it  had  the  kinked  tail  and  al¬ 
mond  eyes  common  to  its  race,  yet  was 
its  hair  snow-white  and,  withal,  as  long  and 
soft  as  that  of  any  Persian.  Natives  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  surrounding  jungle  would 
stop  in  scores  opposite  the  white  gates  of 
the  compound  and  gaze  open-mouthed  at 
the  apparition,  marvelling  greatly;  even  the 
master  and  nustress,  the  Dr.  Everett  and 
his  wife,  would  often  stoop  and  stroke  the 
silky,  flowing  mane  as  it  followed  the  coolie 
round  the  garden. 


erful  of  all  devils,  namely  death,  should 
part  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  three 
great  possessions,  Nai  In  Toh  was  exceed¬ 
ing  sorrowful.  The  five  o’clock  gong  had 
boomed  its  mellow  tones  across  the  com- 
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pound,  denoting  the  end  of  the  day's  work, 
instead  of  rushing  off  and  bathing  in 
the  yellow,  swirling  waters  of  the  Me  Nam 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  then  ar¬ 
raying  himself  in  the  full  glory  of  the  shirt 
for  the  evening  meeting  with  his  beloved, 
he  remained  sitting  by  the  fence  near  the 
entrance  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

For,  that  very  day,  while  he  had  been 
eating  his  meal  in  the  little  attap-roofed 
shanty  that  he  called  his  home.  Me  Boon 
Rawt  had  come  to  him  with  a  tale  that  had 
blasted  his  young  life  and  her’s  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  on  a  tree  of  beautiful  rose¬ 
buds.  For  him  no  longer  the  joy  of  walk¬ 
ing  openly  down  the  jostling  market-place 
with  his  three  great  possessions,  at  once 
the  cynosure  and  envy  of  all  eyes;  re¬ 
mained  only  stolen  nightly  meetings  at  a 
secret  rendezvous  in  the  jungle  which,  with 
much  weeping  and  wringing  of  hands,  they 
had  planned  that  afternoon. 

And  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  was 
Mong  Ong  Dah. 

Now  Mong  Ong  Dah  also  had  three 
great  possessions,  though  of  a  somewhat 
different  variety. 

These  were:  a  vast  amount  of  money 
gained  by  lending  out  ready  cash  at  thie 
extraordinarily  reasonable  rate  of  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  interest,  an  enormous  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  a  facile  eye  for  pretty  girls. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  had  seen 
Me  Boon  Rawt  tripping  along  the  road 
past  his  house,  and  his  evil,  alcohol-in¬ 
flamed  eyes  had  watched  the  neat  figure 
until  it  had  disappeared  out  of  sight  in 
the  sun-drenched  glare.  True,  he  already 
had  four  wives,  all  of  whom  were  passing 
fair,  but  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of  them 
and  a  little  fresh  blood  was  always  com¬ 
forting.  Therefore  he  had  grinned  to  him¬ 
self  and,  his  face  coarsening  with  desire, 
had  beckoned  to  his  assistant,  who  was  the 
“Who’s  Who”  of  all  the  village.  In  fact, 
the  man  had  to  be  to  keep  his  job. 

There  followed  a  visit  to  the  parents  and 
an  offer  of  what  was,  to  them,  an  almost 
fabulous  price.  A  whirred  consultation 
between  father  and  mother  had  taken 
place.  They  were  a  good  old  couple,  these 
two,  and  never  in  all  their  lives  had  they 
wilfully  done  harm  to  a  living  creature; 
they  loved  their  dau^ter,  they  liked  Nai 
In  Toh,  but,  unfortunatdy,  he  had  not 
been  blessed  with  much  oi  this  world’s 
goods,  while  apparently  the  money-lender 


had.  Still,  she  was  yet  of  tender  age, 
would  the  Great  One  consmt  to  wait  for 
say  six  months,  by  the  end  of  which  time 
his  blossom  would  be  ripe  for  the  plncking? 

The  Great  One  would,  but  he  desired 
her  in  the  meanwhile  to  come  every  day 
to  his  house  and  help  prepare  and  serve 
his  meals,  so  that  by  the  time  die  became 
his  fifth  wife  she  would  know  thoroughly 
his  likes  and  dislikes  and  be  the  perfect 
chattel. 

Out  had  come  an  enormous  scrdl  of 
parchment  from  Mong  Ong  Dah’s  pocket, 
for  this  gentleman  was  nothing  if  not  busi¬ 
nesslike.  The  contract  was  duly  drawn 
up,  stamped  and  witnessed,  signed  by  the 
purchaser,  and  thumb-printed  by  the  awe¬ 
struck  sellers,  half  the  money  being 
handed  over  to  the  parents  on  the  spot, 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  for  on  complete 
delivery  of  the  goods,  so  to  speak. 

It  was  all  so  simple  and  straightforward. 

Nai  in  toh  rose  listlessly  to  his 
feet  and,  forgetting  even  to  bathe 
and  don  his  shirt,  walked  out 
through  the  gates  of  the  compound,  down 
through  the  market-place,  and  along  the 
road  till  it  gradually  narrowed  into  a  tiny 
path  winding  in  and  out  between  the  tow¬ 
ering  green  walls  of  the  jungle. 

After  some  ten  minutes’  progress  the 
flutter  of  a  white  skirt  caught  his  eye;  he 
gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  then  recollec¬ 
tion  came  to  him.  It  must  be  the  Mem- 
Sahib  Everett  going  out  to  meet  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  had  bem  away  all  day  in  an 
outlying  village  attending  patients,  and  who 
would  shortly  be  riding  l^ck  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

The  coolie  watched  her  as,  unconscious 
of  his  presence,  she  walked  along  ahead. 
To  him  she  seemed  such  a  little,  fairy-like 
thing,  hardly  made  of  good  flesh  and  bone. 
She  was  not  half  so  beautiful  as  Boon 
Rawt,  he  reflected,  for  were  not  her  eyes 
blue  instead  of  brown,  and  her  nose  straight 
and  narrow  instead  of  being  nicely  squat 
and  flat?  He  remembered  how,  when  his 
master  had  told  him  six  months  ago  that 
a  Mem  was  coming  out  to  live  on  the  com¬ 
pound,  he  had  b^n  very  much  annoyed, 
for  would  she  not  try  to  boss  him  about, 
interfere  with  the  work  on  the  flower  beds, 
and  get  in  the  way  generally? 

Instead,  she  had  done  nothing  of  the 
sort.  She  had  pottered  about  a  bit,  it  was 
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true,  and  the  flowers  were  certainly  making 
a  braver  show  now  than  they  had  ever  done 
before,  but  that  of  course  was  all  his  do¬ 
ing,  for  she  was  so  helpless,  and  so  in 
many  ways  was  the  sahib,  for  that  matter. 

Could  either  of  them,  for  instance,  set 
a  tn^  for  a  civet  cat,  or  plunge  into  the 
Me  Nam  in  flood,  swim  out  among  the 
booming  teak  logs  swirling  down,  and  tow 
one  safely  into  the  bank  again,  as  he  had 
often  done?  Of  course  they  co^dn’t.  And 
yet  he  feared  them  both,  why  he  didn’t 
quite  know.  But  mingled  with  the  fear 
was  something  else.  What  was  it?  A 
thou^tful  frown  puckered  his  brow  for  a 
moment  and  then  cleared.  Ah,  he  knew 
what  it  was:  it  was  love.  But  how  could 
you  both  fear  and  love  a  person?  It  was 
absmd.  Still,  they  were  curious  people, 
these  whites  that  came  from  the  outside 
country,  they  were  not  as  other  tribes.  He 
gave  up  the  problem  and  his  thoughts  re¬ 
turned  to  Me  Boon  Rawt,  causing  the 
brow  to  cloud  again  and  the  heart  to  sink 
within  him. 

Then  suddenly  the  Mem’s  voice  aroused 
him.  She  had  turned  round,  noticed  him, 
and  was  now  bending  over  something  in 
the  scrub  just  alongside  the  path. 

“Nai  In  Toh,”  ^e  called  in  her  broken 
Lao,  “Come  and  look  at  these  fimny  eggs 
here  and  tell  me  what  they  are.” 

He  hastened  forward  and  then  stopped 
dead,  for  his  ear  had  caught  a  rustle  in 
the  jungle  behind  his  mistress.  His  quick 
eye  took  in  the  nest,  the  position  of  the 
girl,  the  thick  branch  of  a  teak-tree  close 
above  her  bended  head,  and  then  like  a 
tiger  he  sprang.  The  girl  was  conscious  of 
being  caught  up  in  two  strong  arms  and 
litany  hurled  cm  to  the  branch  above 
ha,  while  below  there  whizzed  across  the 
swaying  ground  a  long,  black  wicked  form 
that  mi^ed  them  by  the  fraction  of  a 
seccmd. 

“Cling  on  where  you  are,  mistress,  for 
the  love  of  the  Great  Buddha  do  not  drop 
off,  I  shall  not  be  long,”  whirred  the 
coolie.  Slowly  he  straightened  himself  up 
and  walked  like  a  monkey  along  the 
branch  till  he  was  directly  over  the  curled 
up  f(MTn  of  the  hamadryad  as  she  now  lay 
on  the  nest  guarding  her  eggs.  He  put 
his  hand  beUnd  him  and  drew  out  the 
jungle-knife  he  always  carried  at  the  back 
of  ^  belt. 

The  girl,  watching  fascinated, -saw  the 


gleaming  brown  body  tauten  like  a  coil 
^ring,  and  the  right  arm  slowly  raised,  the 
motion  sending  the  perfect  muscles  rip¬ 
pling  under  the  satin  skin  like  shadows 
over  wheat.  For  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  a  second  the  movement  ceased,  and  he 
stood  poised  there,  every  muscle  standing 
out  of  him  in  knots  of  iron.  Then  down 
flashed  the  arm  and  the  knife,  striking  the 
snake  square  between  the  eyes,  pierced 
through  the  head  and  fetched  up  inches 
deep  in  the  grotmd  beneath.  A  few  con 
vul^ve  struggles  as  it  lay  there  pinned  to 
the  earth,  and  all  was  over. 

“Drop  off  quick,  mistress.  The  king 
cobra  may  come  at  any  moment;  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.” 

Half-fainting,  she  loosened  her  hold. 
Again  the  lithe  arms  seized  her.  As  in  a 
dream  the  wall  of  jungle  flashed  past  her, 
until  finally  she  was  set  down  on  the  path 
safely  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Then  came  the 
thunder  of  ponies’  hooves  and  she  was  sob¬ 
bing  her  heart  out  in  her  husband’s  arms. 

That  evening  Nai  In  Toh  stood  before 
Dr.  Everett  in  the  study,  uneasily  shifting 
his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

“You  have  done  well.  In  Toh,”  said  his 
master.*  “Whatever  you  most  wish  for  is 
yours.” 

“Whatever  he  most  wished  for.”  No 
even  the  Great  Master  could  not  grant  him 
that,  for  was  not  the  contract  stamped, 
signed  and  witnessed?  Nothing,  not  even 
much  money,  could  bring  her  back  again 
Under  nomial  circumstances  he  would  have 
asked  for  a  little  house  with  a  real  tin 
roof  on,  but  what  was  the  use  of  that  now? 

For  a  full  ten  minutes  he  stood  motion 
less,  his  brain  revolving  to  seek  a  way  out. 
And  then  he  spoke. 

“Master,  I  wish  for  nothing  now,  but 
may  I  ask  you  again  within  six  months?” 

“You  may,”  replied  Everett. 

The  coolie  salaamed  and  noiselessly  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  cool  darkness  of  the 
ni^t,  hastening  lest  he  be  late  for  the 
secret  appointment  with  Boon  Rawt.  On 
his  way  through  the  market,  however,  he 
stopped  at  a  small  shop  and  bought  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  comb. 

The  weeks  passed;  every  night  Boon 
Rawt  would  visit  her  lover  at  the 
rendezvous  in  the  jungle,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  she  attended  to  the  needs  of 
Mong  Ong  Dah.  His  four  wives  were  jeal- 
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ous  of  her*  and  with  spiteful  zeal  left  every 
duty  in  tte  house  for  her  little  hands  to 
perform.  It  was  she  who  scrubbed  the 
floor,  washed  the  cooking  pots,  prepared 
the  meals  and  served  thra  to  her  future 
master. 

Now  the  money-lender  loved  above  all 
things  fish  curry,  with  lots  and  lots  of 
rice  in  which  wete  mingled  a  liberal  supply 
of  the  finest  shreds  of  the  flesh  of  the 
cocoanut,  and  the  way  Boon  Rawt  made 
this  savory  dish  pleas^  him  greatly.  He 
liked  to  have  her  by  him  as  he  ate,  and  he 
ate  filthily,  greedily,  gouging  the  rice  out 
of  the  dish,  not  with  ^op-sticks,  but  with 
his  own  flabby  paws,  by  which  he  stuffed 
handful  after  h^dful  into  his  large,  octo¬ 
pus-like  mouth. 

The  meal  over,  he  would  smack  his  lips 
loudly,  gulp  down  a  huge  tot  of  poisonous 
brandy,  pinch  her  ear  playfully  with  his 
greasy  fingers,  and  leer  foully  into  her 
face.  God,  how  she  hated  him. 

After  alwut  two  months,  however,  he 
began  to  eat  more  circumspectly  because, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  indigestion  was 
starting  to  trouble  him.  As  the  days  pro¬ 
gressed  so  did  the  pain  in  his  belly  become 
worse  and,  as  it  was  a  very  big  belly,  so 
was  the  pain  a  very  big  pain.  After  a 
meal  he  would  sit,  holding  his  stomach  in 
his  arms,  rolling  from  side  to  side  on  his 
hams  on  the  floor  with  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  coarse,  wicked  features, 
ever  and  anon  calling  for  brandy  and  yet 
more  brandy. 

“Ouw,”  said  his  assistant  one  day,  “Why 
do  you  not  go  to  the  Dr.  Everett;  he  is  of 
great  wisdom  and  will  assuredly  cure  you?” 

Now  Mong  Ong  Dah  liked  not  the  white 
man,  for  the  doctor  knew  the  money¬ 
lender  for  what  he  was;  also  Mong  Ong 
Dah  knew  the  doctor  for  what  he  was; 
wherefore  he  feared  him  greatly. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “this  is  not  a  case  for 
a  doctor.  A  very  bad  devil  has  got  me, 
therefore  go  you  and  get  a  medicine  man.” 

Then  came  the  magician,  and  there  was 
much  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  candles,  and  chanting  of  songs  that 
lasted  all  through  the  night  and  far  into 
the  morning,  but  still  the  devil  would  not 
depart:  on  the  contrary,  the  pain  grew 
rapidly  worse. 

At  last  his  four  wives  came  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  him,  glancing  evilly  to  where  Boon 
Rawt  toiled  among  ^e  pots. 


Followed  a  thorou^  and  efficient  in^)ec- 
tlon  of  both  the  person  and  home  of  J^n 
Rawt,  but  with  fruitless  results;  no  bottles 
of  poison,  no  deadly  weeds,  no  instruments 
for  crushing  glass,  nothing  in  any  way  sus¬ 
picious  was  fotmd. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  the  money-lender  detailed  one  of  his 
wives  to  do  the  cooking,  but  he  still  allowed 
the  girl  to  be  by  him  while  he  ate,  for  he 
liked  to  feast  ^  eyes  on  her;  it  hdped 
to  take  the  pain  away.  Even  then  he  de¬ 
creed  that  she  should  be  thorou^y 
searched  every  day  on  her  entering  the 
house  in  the  morning,  but  after  a  week’s 
negative  results  he  di^ontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice. 

At  last,  one  mellow  evening,  when  only 
two  weelu  more  remained  for  the  fulfil¬ 
ment"  of  his  desire,  his  whole  enormous 
belly  writhed  in  such  agony  that  he  rolled 
speechless  on  the  floor,  biting,  clawing  and 
snapping  at  everything  within  his  reach, 
the  while  his  wives  watched  him  in  help¬ 
less  impotence. 

The  fit  passed  off  temporarily: 

“Take  me  to  the  Dr.  Everett,”  he 
gasped.  Somehow  his  staff  bundled  the 
huge  body  into  a  passing  bullock-cart,  and 
the  bullocks  were  whipped  out  of  their 
sluggish  walk  into  a  shambling  trot  to¬ 
ward  the  hospital. 

But  by  the  time  they  had  reached  their 
goal  the  spirit  of  Mong  Ong  Dah,  money¬ 
lender  and  body-snatcher,  had  gone  to  seek 
its  ancestors.  To  seek,  perchance,  but  not 
to  find. 

For  a  while  the  doctor  bent  over  the 
dead  body;  then  he  straightened 
himself  up  and  asked  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  man’s  relatives  gathered  round, 
the  results  of  which  left  him  frankly  puz¬ 
zled.  And  then  he  ordered  the  body  to  be 
removed  to  the  operating  room. 

He  locked  hiinself  in  alone  with  the 
corpse,  got  ready  his  X-ray  apparatus  and 
operating  knives,  and  for  an  hour  he 
worked  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  By  seven 
o’clock  he  had  finished  and,  placing  some¬ 
thing  in  a  small  glass  bottle  which  he  put 
in  his  pocket,  he  opened  the  door,  dismissed 
the  relatives,  cros^  over  to  his  study  and 
locked  the  lx>ttle  up  in  a  small  safe  that 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

This  done,  he  bathed,  had  a  stiff  whisky- 
and-soda,  and  joined  his  wife  for  diimer. 
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The  meal  over,  Everett  returned  to  his 
study^  took  the  bottle  out  of  the  safe  again, 
and  sat  down  in  a  long  rattan  chair,  in 
which  he  remained  lost  in  thought  until  a 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  him.  He  called 
a  reply,  the  door  opened  softly,  and  to  his 
surprise  Nai  In  Toh  came  into  the  room, 
leading  Me  Boon  Rawt  by  the  hand.  The 
coolie’s  quick  glance  took  in  his  master’s 
set  face  and  the  bottle  standing  on  a  small 
table  beside  Mm,  and  he  looked  the  doctor 
fully  in  the  eyes: 

“Master,”  he  began,  “we  love  each 
other.  Boon  Rawt  and  I,  and  now  Mong 
Ong  Dah  is  dead  there  is  only  one  thing 
more  between  us.  I  was  to  have  asked  you 
for  a  little  house  with  a  real  tin  roof  on, 
but  you  are  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  and 
now  I  wish  for  that,”  the  speaker  paused 
and  pointed  to  the  bottle. 

“But  it  is  against  the  law,”  answered 
Everett. 

“Master,  I  know.  I  am  in  your  hands.” 

“Tell  me  one  thing,”  said  the  doctor. 
“How  was  it  done  while  one  of  the  wives 
did  the  cooking?” 

“I  cut  the— -the  things  up  shortCT,  and 
Boon  Rawt  she  hid  them  in  her  fi^er  nails, 
for  she  was  allowed  to  be  by  him  as  she 


ate.  But  it  took  much  longer  that  way. 

“It  would,”  said  Everett  grimly. 

“Master,  you  have  given  me  a  promise 
that  whatever  I  most  wished  for  is  mine. 
Is  the  white  man’s  word  lightly  broken?” 

In  the  distance  Everett  could  hear  his 
wife’s  voice  singing  happily,  for  she  had 
told  him  great  news  that  day.  His  eyes 
travelled  to  the  sweet  brown  maiden;  he 
took  in  the  tiny  hands,  the  delicate  feet, 
the  trusting  brown  eyes.  Beside  her  stood 
the  goodly  youth,  a  very  monument  of  the 
proud  and  beautiful  handiwork  of  God. 
He  thought  of  the  brown  piccaninnies  to 
come,  rolling  their  fat,  naked  bodies  glee¬ 
fully  in  the  dust.  Was  he  to  be  their 
murderer? 

He  thought  of  his  own  white  babies  to 
be,  that  but  for  the  youth  before  him 
would  ever  have  been  a  hopeless  dream. 
Then,  lastly,  he  thought  of  the  hideous, 
bloated  corpse  in  the  room  behind. 

“It  is  not  lightly  broken,”  he  replied, 
and  the  brown  l^d  stretched  out  and  took 
the  bottle  from  the  white  one. 

In  it  was  a  rolled  up  ball  of  coagulated 
cat’s  hairs,  that  had  once  been  as  white 
as  snow,  or  as  white,  shall  we  say,  as  cocoa- 
nut  shr^ding. 


T*he  fJ}(Cagical  <iJtCystical  East 

As  readers  of  Everybody’s  know  L.  G.  Blochman  can  write  with  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  East.  Next  month  we'U  publish  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories  by 
him  revolving  around  the  character  of  an  American  sergeant  who  becomes  a  generd 
in  a  Chinese  army;  its  title  "The  Capture  of  Ping  Chew.'* 
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Sverybody's- 

'^A.eeting  P  LAC  E 

JVhere  writers^  readers  and  the  editor  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


IT’S  Monday  morning  and  even  so,  even 
though  it  is  Monday  morning,  I’m 
glad  to  be  back  at  my  desk.  Yet  on 
Friday  noon  when  I  left  for  the  country 
I  was  just  as  delighted  to  get  away. 
“Now,”  said  I  to  myself,  “for  a  fairly  long 
and  certainly  a  well-earned  rest!” 

But  it  rained  all  Fridayl  And  it  rained 
all  day  Saturday.  And  it  rained  all  day 
Sunday.  And  when  I  left  this  morning  it 
was  still  raining.  No  wonder  I’m  glad  to 
be  back! 

The  worst  of  it  was  I  was  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  if  there’s  anything  more  depress¬ 
ing  than  the  seashore  when  it’s  raining, 
and  raining  relentlessly,  I’d  like  to  know 
what  or  where  it  is.  And  another  difficulty 
was  that  I  had  failed  to  provide  myself 
with  anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of 
reading  matter.  For,  too,  I  had  said  to 
myself,  “I  won’t  read  anything.  I’ll  swim 
and  play  tennis  and  lie  on  the  beach  and 
loaf.”  At  the  last  minute,  however,  I  did 
stick  in  my  bag  four  tales  of  Siam  that 
Rectnald  Campbell  sent  me.  They’re 
exceptionally  exciting  stories  in  which  ele¬ 
phants  battle  and  natives  plan  thefts.  You’ll 
see  these  stories  in  Everybody’s  before 
very  long.  Meanwhile  you  can  gauge  their 
flavor  by  reading  Mr.  Catmpbell’s  story, 
The  Siamese  Cat,  in  this  issue.  But  th^ 
only  occupied  an  hour  or  two  of  what  was 
otl^rwise  an  exceedingly  dreary  stretch  of 
time. 

But  now  I’m  back  on  the  job  and  I’m 
Slad  of  it.  So  let’s  forget  it! 


SOME  REASONS  FOR  FURTHER 
CHEERFULNESS 

TO  ADD  to  my  satisfaction,  I  find  on 
my  desk  some  exceedingly  nice 
letters  about  the  new  Everybody’s. 
Of  course,  I  won’t  be  able  to  use  that 
“new”  much  longer.  It  was  almost  a  year 
ago  that  I,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  was 
made  editor  of  Everybody's  and  was  com¬ 
manded  to  make  something  out  of  it.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  the  magazine  had  been,  it  must 
be  confessed,  steadily  losing  ground, 
steadily  and  rather  rapidly  losing  its 
readers.  But  now  it’s  taking  hold  again. 
I  really  think  it  is!  Consider  this  letter, 

for  instance,  from  Mrs.  M.  De  V - ^  of 

Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Can’t  be^  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
new  magazine.  What  an  improvement! 

Just  took  Everybody’s  because  it  came  with  a 
club  subscription — at  first! 

One  day,  when  I  had  exhausted  all  other  read¬ 
ing  matter,  I  {Ncked  up  an  Evxrybody's  and  to 
my  surprise  it  was  full  of  the  best  short  stories  I 
had  ever  read. 

I  didn’t  stop  until  I  had  read  every  one.  Then 
I  immediately  went  to  the  basement  to  look  up 
the  back  numbers.  Talk  about  good  reading! 

Now  I  wouldn’t  exchange  oire  Everybody's  for 
all  three  of  the  other  magazines. 

Not  only  that,  the  relatives  nearly  drive  me  to 
drink  trying  to  get  in  the  first  word  for  each 
copy  before  they  even  get  here. 

Please  excuse  this  letter.  It’s  merely  a 
reader’s  excited  ramble  after  reading  Tm  m  the 
Jvntle.  I  saved  it  to  next  to  the  last  for  dessert. 
Then  I  ate  the  whipped  cream — Everybody's 
Meetini  Place.  It  topped  off  the  atiagaiine  ia 
the  most  satisfying  way.  Oh,  Gee!  You’re  there! 
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Everybody’s 


Instead  of  liiding  my  blushes  after  that 
I’m  going  to  public  another  compliment¬ 
ary  ktter  a^ut  Everybody’s.  Here  it  is: 

A  LETTER  EROH  INDIANAFOLIS 

I  have  been  thinking  now  for  some  time  of 
sending  a  letter  to  Everybody’s  Meeting  Place. 
I  take  the  magazine  regularly,  but  between  hold¬ 
ing  down  a  jw,  trying  to  do  a  little  writing  of 
my  own,  and  various  other  things,  I  don’t  always 
have  time  to  read  sdl  the  stories.  But  I  always 
find  time  to  read  the  get-together  page.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  features  of 
your  magazine.  It  brings  us  all  .closer  together 
and  makes  us  feel  that  authors  and  editors  are 
not  merely  cold-hearted  pieces  of  intellecttiality, 
but  are  real  honest-to-goodness  warm  blood^ 
humans,  just  like  ourselves. 

I  notice  that  you  have  quite  a  few  comments 
concerning  Western  stories.  Some  people  think 
you  publish  too  many  of  them.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  though,  that  some  people  regard  all 
Westerns  as  cheap  fiction.  Person^y,  I  do  not. 
A  story  may  be  written  for  one  of  two  reasons, 
or  maybe  both.  It  may  have  a  moral,  and  be 
intend^  to  point  out  some  great  truth.  Or  it 
may  be  written  simply  for  pleasant  reading  and 
good  entertainment.  I  think  about  9S%  of  the 
stories  written  are  in  this  latter  class.  And  about 
99%  of  the  reading  public  like  this  kind  of  story 
be^.  Therefore,  since  Westerns  undoubtedly 
furnish  those  things,  I  think  it  wise  to  keep  on 
publishing  them. 

I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  writers  and  stories 
I  like  be^.  To  me  Tke  Smiling  Death  was  one 
of  the  best  written  and  most  delightfully  enter¬ 
taining  stories  I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  It 
had  a  certain  charm  and  flavor  that  made  it  very 
easy  to  read.  I  also  liked  Snake  Bite  very  much. 
It  was  published  some  time  ago.  Of  all  the 
Western  writers  I  believe  I  like  William  Cor¬ 
coran  the  best.  He  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  West  and  conveys  it  to  us  in  a  very 
interesting  fashion.  He  had  a  good  one  in  the 
Sq>tember  issue.  I  also  liked  T.  T.  Flynn’s  Tin 
in  Tke  Jungle  very  much.  I  believe  it  was  the 
best  in  the  September  issue.  I  also  like  Ared 
White,  Walter  Liggett,  C^^tain  Dingle;  in  fact 
I  like  them  aO. 

NOW  FOR  SOME  CRITICISM 

But  rather  than  have  you  think  I’m 
^  becoming  egotistic  with  all  this  flat¬ 
tery,  I’ll  now  publish  some  adverse 
criticism  although  it,  too,  is  mingled  with 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment.  This 
b  from  a  man  I  know  personally,  and  like 
tremendously,  and  who  b  one  of  the  best 
and  most  consistent  contributors  to  the 
new  Everybody’s.  I  am  withholding  hb 
name,  however,  as  I  know  he  would  not 
care  to  have  me  use  it: 

Got  hold  of  the  September  EvnYBODr’s  and 
intcaded  going  through  it  Saturday  evening  be¬ 
fore  going  to  a  vaudeville  show.  At  the  time 


to  start  for  the  show  I  was  reading  Corcoran^ 
Prairie  Feud  and  was  interested  enough  to  for¬ 
get  the  show  and  see  his  story  through.  I  aho 
read  Flynn’s  story,  and  Captain  Dingle’s  with 
genuine  interest.  Ilte  other  stories  I 
reading  them  in  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  sat  up  until  after  mid¬ 
night  with  Everybody’s — which  I  hadn’t  in¬ 
tended  doing.  My  reader  interest  is  not  easfly 
satisfied — therefore  I  think  the  effect  on  me  is 
something  of  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  September 
number.  I  really  believe  you  will  build  up  i 
reader  following  that  will  stick  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  magazine. 

Naturally,  I  had  to  find  something  to  criticise. 
That’s  human  nature.  And  I  hit  ri^t  into  the 
Meeting  Place.  Readable,  breezy  and  live 
but — there’s  an  old  axiom  among  folks  who  deal 
a  lot  with  the  public.  It  is  that  you  must  take 
yourself  seriously  as  hell  in  printed  or  spoken 
word.  You  can  be  as  unconventional  as  yon 
want  and  it  wakes  them  up.  But  never  give  any 
inkling  that  you’re  conscious  of  it — never  by  any 
word  or  gesture  apologize,  explain  or  show  a 
weakness.  Many  a  fine  speech  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  habit  of  the  ^aker  in  explaining 
that  he  wasn’t  much  of  an  orator.  No  matta 
how  strong  his  speech  thereafter — there’s  always 
a  subconscious  memory  of  his  own  disparaging 
remarks.  None  of  us  ever  take  ourselves  very 
seriously  ri^t  down  deep  within  ourselves. 
Heaven  forbid!  But  the  public  mustn’t  get  any 
inkling  of  it.  And  this  isn’t  a  theory — it’s  an 
axiom. 

However  that’s  straining  at  a  gnat  when  you 
take  the  September  Everybody’s  and  lay  it  down 
beside  the  September  1926  issue.  You’ve  made 
something  out  of  nothing  in  that  period. 

Congratulations  I  Tliat’s  what  I  started  out  to 
say  in  the  first  place. 


Perhaps  the  gentleman  is  right  and 
I  am  apt  at  times  to  become  a 
little  flippant  in  writing  the  Meet¬ 
ing  Place.  But-  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
magazine,  and  for  the  stories  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  isn’t  flippant.  It  b  genuine  and 
sincere.  I  think  Everybody’s  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  some  tremendously  good  stories.  1 
do  try  to  write  the  Meeting  Place,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  informal  manner.  As  I’ve  said 
before,  I  try  to  write  about  the  magazine 
and  its  stories  just  as  I  would  talk  about 
them  to  you  if  we  were  sitting  opposite 
each  other  at  dinner  or  luncheon. 

But  isn’t  it  about  time  we  got  to  the 
contents  of  thb  particular  issue? 


THE  PENDEXTER  NOVEL 
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IN  The  Roaring  Towns,  it  seems  to 
me,  Hugh  Pendexter  has  recaptured 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  color  and 
flavor  of  the  old  days  of  the  West,  when 
Cheyenne  was  an  outpost  of  civilization 
and  the  coming  of  the  railroads  brought  all 


Everybody’s  Meeting  Place 
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sorts  of  disturbances  to  white  men  and 
red.  The  tale  is  not  only  exciting  but 
authentic.  Mr.  Pendexter  is  a  thorough 
student  of  the  stirring  times  about  which 
be  writes.  Concerning  his  preparations  for 
The  Roaring  Towns,  he  says: 

Among  the  authorities  I  made  use  of  in  build- 
ng  Tht  Roaring  Towns  are  the  following:  Ban¬ 
croft’s  History  of  Wyoming  and  vol.  I  of  Popular 
fnAww/j;  Harry  Young’s  Hard  Knocks;  Col. 
p.nry  B.  Carrington’s  Ab-sa-ra-ka;  ThomM  In¬ 
gham’s  Digging  Gold  in  the  Rockies;  Grinnel’s 
The  Fighting  Cheyennes;  Custer’s  My  life  on 
Ikt  Plains;  J.  H.  Beadle’s  Western  Wilds;  Jas.  H. 
Cook’s  Fifty  Years  on  the  Old  Frontier;  CoL 
Homer  W.  Wheeler’s  The  Frontier  Trail;  Capt. 
John  G.  Bourke’s  On  the  Border  with  Crook; 
Stansbury’s  Report  on  the  Great  SaU  Lake;  Saw¬ 
yer’s  Our  Rifles;  Wyoming  Historical  Society’s 
Quarterly  Bulletin,  vol  I,  numbers  1  and  2 ;  Same, 
Vol.  n,  number  3 ;  same,  Vol.  H,  numbers  4;  Col¬ 
lections  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department; 
John  White’s  Sketches  from  America,  mss.  loaned 
to  me  by  State  Historical  Department,  Wyoming, 
narratives  by  Al.  White,  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Parshall, 
W.  P.  Carroll ;  Nebraska  Historical  and  Record  of 
Pioneer  Days,  vol.  VII,  No.  1,  J.  H.  Triggs  His¬ 
tory  of  Cheyenne  and  North  Wyoming;  Annals 
I  of  Wyoming,  vols.  I  and  II,  by  State  Historical 
i Department  of  Wyoming;  Williams’  Pacific  Tour¬ 
ist;  Zincke’s  Last  Winter  in  the  United  States; 
i  Tribute  to  the  Burro,  a  speech  by  William  C. 

I  Russell  at  the  Miners’  Annual  Sowbelly  Dinner, 

I  Denver,  Jan.  20,  192S;  Dunbar's  History  of 
Travel. 

Tex  Eastwood,  friend  of  Bridger,  Carson,  and 
other  famous  mountain  men  is  said  to  have  taken 
600  beaver  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Green  in 
one  season.  Triggs  spells  the  bank  manager’s 
name,  ‘‘Mirrison.”  I’m  wondering  if  it  wasn’t 
"Morrison.”  Clouded  land  titles  and  squatter 
[troubles  are  treated  at  some  length  by  Bancroft 
[in  his  History  of  Wyorrsing.  An  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hunting  for  the  Cheyenne  market  is  to  be 
found  in  Cook’s  reminiscences,  listed  above. 

Bancroft  gives  the  names  of  the  Laramie  City 
desperadoes  as  “Asa  Moore,  Con  Weiger,  Edward 
Barnard,  Steve  Young,  alias  Long  Steve.”  Harry 
Young  gives  them  as  “Ace  and  Con  Moyer,  Big 
Ned  and  Big  Steve.”  Young  describes  how  men 
were  murdered  in  the  back  room  of  the  “Bucket 
of  Blood”  saloon  and  hauled  out  to  a  dry  gulch. 
Young,  page  123,  says  he  got  his  information  first 
hand  from  N.  K.  Boswell,  who  was  on  the 
sane  at  the  time  of  the  murders  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Moyers  and  Big  Steve.  His  book  has 
an  old  daguerreotype,  showing  the  “Moyers”  and 
Big  Steve  hanging  from  the  timbers  of  a  partly 
constructed  log-house.  Steve’s  boots  are  on  the 
pound.  He  says  they  were  hung  at  Laramie  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1868.  Bancroft,  page  717,  Pop.  Tribu- 
oals,  vol.  I,  gives  none  of  these  details,  but  says 
that  all  four  were  hung,  “Long”  Steve  refusing 
to  leave  town  after  his  partners  were  executed. 
Bancroft  states  they  were  hung  “a  day  in  Oc¬ 
tober.”  If  Big  Ed  was  hung  at  that  time  he  was 
not  with  the  three  men  Young  mentions,  else  the 
picture  would  show  four  instead  of  three  men. 


In  covering  nearly  two-score  frontiers,- early 
Cheyenne  has  been  the  most  difficult  to  handle 
in  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  accumulate  the 
requisite  amount  of  data.  The  Wyoming  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  was  most  kind  and  loaned  me  mss., 
but  the  society  is  young  and  the  World  War  must 
have  interrupted  its  fine  work.  Only  one  volume 
of  Coutant’s  history  has  been  printed.  A  day 
spent  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  afforded  me 
but  one  item  that  threw  any  light  on  early  Chey¬ 
enne  and  that  was  Trigg’s  t^  volume.  Of  course, 
as  always,  1  shall  gladly  welcome  any  corrections 
of  errors.  And  I  am  stiU  preaching,,  the  importance 
of  preserving  in  print  old  letters,  journals,  and 
such  like  contemporary  reflections  of  frontier  be¬ 
ginnings  on  every  frontier.  It  commonly  happens 
that  after  a  story  appears  in  print,  dealing  with 
facts  as  well  as  fiction,  the  writer  receives  the  offer 
of  a  loan  of  the  most  interesting  diaries.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  sever^  such  after  the 
yams  had  appeared  in  print,  and  while  in  each 
instance  they  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  service 
to  me  I  have  urged  upon  the  owner  to  send  them 
to  his  state  historical  society  so  that  the  next 
“feller”  can  profit  by  them.  Nor  dues  it  always 
follow  that  an  eye-witness  of  some  dramatic,  or 
tragic,  happening  will  always  agree  with  another 
eye-witness,  and  in  that  case  the  writer  must  try 
to  approximate  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth. 
But  pioneer  journals  are  the  best  records  we  can 
have  of  what  happened  in  a  particular  locality. 
One  historical  society  in  its  annual  publication 
spoke  nicely  of  my  yam  concerning  that  particular 
locale,  but  dropped  a  fly  in  the  ointment  by  stat¬ 
ing  I  had  made  several  “palpable  errors.”  Doubt- 
1^  I  did,  but  it  hurt  a  bit  inasmuch  as  that  par¬ 
ticular  frontier  was  rich  in  material  gathered,  en¬ 
dorsed  and  printed  by  the  historical  society,  and 
all  my  facts  were  drawn  from  its  publications. 

OTHER  FEATXJRES 

HIS  particular  issue  of  Everybody’s 
is  unique  in  this  way:  there’s  not  a 
single  author  in  this  number  who 
has  not  appeared  in  the  new  Everybody’s 
before,  ^ndexter  and  Spears,  of  course, 
have  both  appeared  previously.  And 
Sanders,  Burtis,  Captain  Dingle  and 
the  rest  of  them  have  all  contributed.  But 
don’t  think  we’re  not  constantly  on  the 
search  for  new  writers.  We  are! 

Pay  particular  attention  to  The  Siamese 
Cat  by  Reginald  Campbell.  As  I’ve 
said  it  was  Campbell  who  sent  me  the  four 
stories  of  Siam  that  were  the  one — or 
should  I  say  four? — bright  spots  of  color 
over  that  relentlessly  rainy  week-end. 

In  conclusion,  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  solution  of  The  Desert  Moon 
Mystery?  Are  you  going  to  get  one  of 
the  modest  prizes  for  your  solution?  And 
if  you  don’t  know  what  I  mean  by  this 
cryptic  utterance,  read  last  month’s  Meet¬ 
ing  Place.  And  so,  sincerely,  if  flippantly, 

O.  G. 


THE  NEWS  OF  NEXT  MONTH 


(Jhree  ^sQpvelettes  | 

Leaning  Joe’s  Deputies  by  wniiam  Corcoran 

G>rcoran  has  created  a  real  character  for  this  Western  novelette. 

You’ll  like  Leanit^  Joe — ^his  laziness,  his  humor,  and  his  sudden 
violent  call  to  action  when  action  is  acutely  needed. 

Out  of  the  Night  by  T.  T.  Flynn 

Flynn  wrote  "Hn  in  the  Jungle”  which  made  such  a  hit  in  our 
S^tember  issue.  Here’s  another  tense  tale  of  the  East. 

The  Golden  Burros  by  Frederick  Niven  j 

Niven  is  new  to  Everybody’s  but  we’ll  wager  you’ll  like  this  story 
of  a  perilous  hunt  for  ancient  treasure  in  uie  deserts  of  the  West. 

<tAnother  Qreat 

of  the  Qreat  War 

By  ARED  WHITE 

A  most  ingenious  spy  story  in  which  you  both  hate  and  despise 
the  hero  and  are  constantly  and  anxiously  puzzled  to  the  very  last. 

^And  a  Chinese  story,  “The  Capture  of  Ping-Chow”  (the  first  of  a  serici) 
by  L.  G.  Blochman;  a  flying  st<^,  “Three  MUes  Up,”  by  Raoul  Whitfield;, 
a  rollicking  humorous  yam  oy  Tnomas  Thursday;  tne  serials  by  Hugh  Pen- 
dexter  and  Kay  Cleaver  Strahan  and  other  decidedly  worthwhile  fictiont 


